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INTRODUCTION 


Preschool education has until very recently been 
considered to be primarily the concern of the family. 
Only in cases where by reason of moral unfitness or 
economic misfortune parents have been judged to be 
actually incapable of caring for their children has 
the community interested itself in early education. 

We have only just begun to question the wisdom of 
this system — to ask ourselves how far parents in general 
have justified this confidence and to perceive that com- 
munity interest in childhood is weakest during the period 
between two and five years of age... . We have tended to 
slip back into the comfortable theory that all that is 
really needed to tide the child over until school age is to 
keep him free from actual illness and reasonably happy, 
and let him vegetate, and that to perform this easy task 
the average mother in the average home is abundantly 
competent.! 


The growing popularity of nursery schools, and 
the effort to extend clinical facilities of all sorts to 
preschool children, as well as the increasing volume 
of literature descriptive of the characteristics of the 
years of early childhood, give abundant evidence of 
a change in the prevailing attitude toward the 
problem of early education. There appears to be 
on the one hand an increasing tendency on the part 


1Cleveland, Elizabeth. Training the Toddler. Lippincott, 1925. 
xi 
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of the community to assume responsibility for the 
care and education of young children. On the other 
hand, there seems to be an increasing willingness on 
the part of parents to relinquish such education at 
least in part to community effort, and to themselves 
accept in greater measure than heretofore the 
guidance of experts in the rearing of their children. 

In view of the present widespread interest in the 
subject, it seems appropriate to undertake a study 
of preschool education which may bring to light 
certain of the issues involved in the newer com- 
munity plans now proposed. There is as yet little 
data upon which the actual outcomes of newer types 
of preschool education may be judged; but a his- 
torical and critical study of early education may well 
yield certain guiding considerations pointing toward 
possible and probable outcomes of such educational 
efforts. 

It is planned to consider the following aspects of 
the subject: 

1. Certain widely prevalent social attitudes which 
have at different times and in varying degrees in- 
fluenced the character of early education. 

2. The development of institutions for the educa- 
tion of young children as this development has been 
affected by prevailing social attitudes and by the 
efforts of certain individuals. 

3. Certain modifications in older attitudes, theo- 
ries, and practices which a consistently democratic 
philosophy seems to require. 
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4. The present status of institutions for early 
education, and the general lines along which such 
education seems to be developing. 

5. The particular contribution of the nursery 
school movement to the theory and practice of 
early education, in the light of a democratic philos- 


ophy. 
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PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 


THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN SOCIAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
CHILD LIFE UPON THE CHARACTER OF EARLY 
EDUCATION 


According to most authorities, it is probable that 
the family institution arose from woman’s need for 
protection for herself and her young children during 
her times of weakness. 


A woman with a child entered into an arrangement with 
a man, whether the father or not was immaterial, by which 
they carried on the struggle for existence together. The 
arrangement must have afforded advantages to both. It 
was produced by an agreement. The family institution 
resulted, and became customary by imitation.! 


Permanence in the marital relation grew out of 
the necessities in connection with the prolonged care 
of helpless offspring.? 

With the development of group life and the grow- 
ing complexity of manners and customs, it became 
incumbent upon the family to undertake the early 

1Sumner, William Graham. Folkways, pp. 345-46. Ginn, Boston, 
gil. 

2 Todd, Arthur James. The Primitive Family as an Educational Agency, 


p. 138. Putnam, New York, 1913. 
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education of the child in those specific ways of be- 
having which were acceptable to the group, as well 
as in the practical activities necessary for the pro- 
longation of life. The family, then, was the first 
and for many centuries the only institution espe- 
cially charged with the education of young children. 

Now the character of this education and the po- 
sition of the child in the family group has at any 
given time been very largely influenced by the atti- 
tude of contemporary society toward the rights and 
duties of the child as an individual. This attitude 
varies greatly at different times and in different 
places; points of view concerning the child’s social 
obligations and his personal destiny shade almost 
imperceptibly one into the other. Bearing this fact 
in mind, certain points of view, each at some time 
widely prevalent and very influential, although per- 
haps frequently merged with one or more of the 
others, have been selected to show the influence of 
society's attitudes upon the character of early edu- 
cation. 
. The following ways of regarding the personality 
of the child are therefore suggested for consideration: 

1. The point of view from which human life was 
held to be of negligible value, hence readily to be 
sacrificed in the persons of young children, either at 
the caprice of parents or upon considerations of 
social expediency. 

2. The point of view from which cidividyel life 
was held to be of supreme value, because of the im- 
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mortality of the soul. In its extreme form this point 
of view held the child’s temporal personality to be 
relatively valueless, while at all times those who 
hold to it look upon life on earth as merely a prepa- 
ration for a future life. 

3. The point of view from which, allowing for the 
great importance of assuring the child’s eternal sal- 
vation, it is yet deemed expedient to educate him care- 
fully in order that he may become a useful adult mem- 
ber of society and an acceptable citizen of the state. 

4. The point of view of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century philanthropists who joined with 
the ideas of the importance of eternal salvation and 
acceptable citizenship the notion that a self-respect- 
ing Christian community is called upon to alleviate 
present want and suffering in the name of Christian 
charity. 

5. The point of view of a consistently democratic 
philosophy of life and education. From this stand- 
point the desirable growth of individual personalities 
within the social environment is held to be the only 
end of educational endeavor. * 


It is proposed in this chapter to consider the first 
four viewpoints as they have influenced the char- 
acter of early education in the home. Their part 
in the origin and development of other institutions 
for the education of young children will be considered 
in later chapters. A detailed consideration of the 
fifth viewpoint will be reserved for later discussions. 
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The Pre-Christian Attitude toward Child Life 


The earliest social attitude toward child life 
and the one on the whole characterizing primitive 
societies and pre-Christian civilizations was that the 
child had no right to life for his own sake. His sur- 
vival depended upon the wish of his parents or in 
some cases of the community. 

Although there is a wide variety of family customs 
concerning the education of children among primi- 
tive peoples, instances where the child is conceded 
to have for his own sake a claim to life and nurture 
are at best extremely rare. 


The status of a primitive man’s child is like that of a 
bear’s cub. There is neither moral obligation nor moral 
restraint, but there exists the unchecked power to foster, 
to desert, to destroy, as love or anger moves.! 


A good instance of this primitive attitude toward 
child life may be taken from a study of the Mela- 
nesian people, among whom 


.. . abortion and infanticide were very common. If 


“a woman did not want the trouble of bringing up a 


child, desired to appear young, was afraid her husband 
might think the birth too soon, or wished to spite her 
husband, she would find someone to procure abortion. . . . 
In some sections of the Melanesian country the old women 
of the village generally determined whether a: new-born 


* 


1Spencer, Herbert. Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 747. 3d ed. 
revised. Appleton, New York, 1888. 
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child should live. . . if not promising in appearance, or 
likely to prove troublesome, it was made away with... . 
In the Banks Islands, if of the wrong sex or otherwise 
unwelcome, the infant was choked as soon as it was born.! 


However, characteristic as this attitude is of primi- 
tive peoples, missionaries and students of primitive 
life agree that parental affection is by no means 
wanting among them. Commenting upon the ex- 
istence, side by side, of fondness for children and 
total disregard of their personal rights, Herbert 
Spencer has written thus: 


Of necessity the lowest human races, in common with the 
inferior animals, have large endowments of this love of 
the helpless. Those only can survive in posterity in whom 
the love of offspring prompts due care of offspring. . . . 
Hence the fondness for children which even the lowest of 
mankind display, though, with their habitual impulsive- 
ness, they often join it with the greatest cruelty. The 
Fuegians described as “‘very fond” of their children never- 
theless sell them as slaves to the Patagonians. Great love 
of offspring is ascribed to the New Guinea people; and 
yet a man will barter “one or two” with a trader for 
something he wants. The Australians, credited by Eyré” 
with strong parental affection, are said to desert sick 
children, and Angas asserts of them that on the Murray 
they sometimes kill a boy to bait their hooks with his 
fat. Though among the Tasmanians the parental instinct 
is strong, yet they practice infanticide, and though among 
the Bushmen the rearing of offspring under great diffi- 


1 Codrington, Robert Henry. The Melanesians, pp. 229 f. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1891. 
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culties implies much devotion, yet Moffat says they “kill 
their children without remorse upon various occasions.” 
Omitting further proof of parental love on the one hand, 
qualified on the other by examples of a violence which 
will slay a child for letting fall something it was carrying, 
we may safely say of primitive man that his philopro- 
genitiveness is strong, but its action like that of his emo- 
tions in general, irregular.! 


The parental training of young children among 
primitive peoples varies greatly, as has been pre- 
viously remarked. At one extreme may be con- 
sidered the example of the natives of the New Guinea 
Coast, described by Parkinson.2, Among these peo- 
ple there is so little conscious training of young 
children that “one cannot speak of any ‘education’ 
at all.”’ Children are very fond of their parents, in 
fact they are still devoted to them when quite well 
grown. However, they usually “obey their parents 
when they feel likeit. . . . Children are never mis- 
handled or punished by their parents, be they ever 
so disobedient and insolent.” These people, how- 
ever, show a curious mixture of “‘false love and in- 
human cruelty,” for “when one finds a child uncom- 
fortable, he does not make any ado about throwing 
it into the sea!’ 

Although among the Zufi Indians of the South- 

1 Spencer, op. cit., pp. 66f. > 

2 Parkinson, Richard. Der Berlin-Hafen-Section: ‘Ein Beitrag zur 
Ethnographie der Neu-Guinea-Kuiste. Internationales Archiv fiir Eth- 


nographie, Vol. XIII. Leiden, 1888. 
3 Parkinson, of. cit. 
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western United States, children are consciously and 
deliberately trained by their parents and the other 
older members of the community, even among these™ 
people we find at least one occasion on which a 
child’s life was wantonly sacrificed. 

In contrast to the natives of New Guinea, the 
Zuni Indians of the Southwestern United States 
give their children very careful parental training; 
indeed the entire community seems to take an in- 
terest in the training of the youngsters.1. Children 
are not expected to receive commands without un- 
derstanding the reason for them, but are taught the 
reasons for good conduct through stories in which 
certain actions are portrayed, together with the 
good or evil resulting to the doer. 


The effectiveness of these tales depends upon the super- 
stitious fear which is marked even among the children of 
the Pueblos. . . . The circumstances under which they are 
told lends force to the lessons they contain.? 


The grandfathers of the village are the story- 
tellers, and the village fire lends an effective setting 
to the tales which are usually told at evening. 

The Zuni have an annual dance which is intended 
to frighten the children and keep them in good be- 
havior for the rest of the year. Characters in hide- 
ous costumes intended to represent hobgoblins go 

1 Stevenson, Matilda Coxe. “The Zufi Indians,” Bureau of Ethnology 
Report, Vol. V, pp. tor ff. 1901-1902. 


2Spencer, F. C. Education of the Pueblo Child, p. 80. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Columbia University, New York, 1899. 
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from house to house; the children’s parents make a 
feint of fighting them and driving them off while the 
children are hidden safely away in the houses. In 
former times the Zuni had a festival which took 
place once a year which required the sacrifice of one 
child’s life. The worst child in the village was 
chosen. ‘The mention of the festival was apt to 
produce good behavior in any child.” ! 

At the age of three or four years, Zuni children 
are initiated into a secret society which practically 
includes the entire village. Boys must always be 
so initiated, otherwise they cannot enter the sacred 
dance house of Ko-thulwala’ after death; often 
girls too are included in the ceremony. This “in- 
voluntary initiation” allies the child to one of the 
ki’wi’sine — which are cliff chambers dedicated to 
anthropomorphic worship in which the people gather, 
usually for the purpose of honoring their ancestors.? 

A striking illustration of an instance in which a 
child is considered by its parents and the community 
to be “fa thing, an asset, a marketable good” $ is 
given in an account entitled ‘Social Life in an Arctic 
Environment,” by W. J. McGee, cited in Thomas’s 
Source Book for Social Origins. The people in ques- 
tion are the Yakuts, and their place of habitation is 
northeastern Siberia. 

1 Tbid., pp. 80 f. nye 
2 Stevenson, Matilda Coxe, op. cit., pp. 65. °° ° 


3 Todd, op. cit., p. IOT. 
4P. go. 
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It is more advantageous to us Yakuts, in this frozen 
country of ours, to have many children than to have 
much money and cattle. It is hard to get good laborers, 
even for large wages, but a son when he grows up is a 
laborer who costs nothing. ! 


Further instances of a social attitude which holds 
the life of a child to be at the disposition of his 
parents or of the community may be drawn from a 
study of family customs in the tribal societies of 
the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. Thus among 
the Hebrews the law required that a child who struck 
or cursed his father should be summarily put to 
death,” while gluttony, drunkenness or stubbornness 
were to be punished by stoning upon complaint of 
the parents to the elders of the people.? The Mosaic 
Law, however, laid strict injunctions upon parents 
to bring up their children in the fear of the Lord, and 
upon success or failure in this matter the joy or sor- 
row of Hebrew parents seems to have largely de- 
pended: 


A wise son maketh a glad father: but a foolish son is 
the heaviness of his mother. 4 

Social displeasure was visited upon the parents of 
unruly children: 

For I [Jehovah] have told him that I will judge his 


house for ever, for the iniquity which he knoweth: because 
his sons made themselves vile and he restrained them not.5 


1 Tbhid. 3 Deuteronomy 21: 18-21. 
2 Exodus 21: 15; 17. 4 Proverbs Io: I. 5 Samuel 3: 13. 
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We have seen above that parental discipline might 
with full sanction go to the extent of the death pen- 
alty in checking unruliness. 

In Sparta the survival of the new-born child de- 
pended upon the decision of the elders of the com- 
munity: 

Offspring were not reared at the will of the father, but 
were taken and carried by him to a place called Lesche, 
where the elders of the tribe officially examined the infant; 
if it was well-built and sturdy, they ordered the father 
to rear it, and assigned it one of the nine thousand lots 
of land; but if it was ill-born and deformed, they sent it 
to the so-called Apothetas, a chasm-like place at the foot 
of Mount Tajgetus, in the conviction that the life which 
nature had not well-equipped at the very beginning . . . 
was of no advantage either to itself or to the state. On 
the same principle, women used to bathe their new-born 
babes not with water, but wine, thus making a sort of a 
test of their constitutions. For it is said that epileptic and 
sickly infants are thrown into convulsions by strong wines 

. while the healthy ones are tempered by it like steel. ! 


The Attic Greek philosophers did not rise above 
the pagan conception in their valuation of human 
personality. Aristotle writes: 


1Plutarch. “Life of Lycurgus.” Bohn Classical Library, Vol. I, 
pp. 255 f., 1908. 

Girl babies appear to have had less chance for survival among the 
pagan Greeks than did the boys. In a letter among the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri appears this curious behest from a husband. to his expecting 
wife: “If it is a male, let it be; if a female, expose [reject] it.” The date 
of the letter is about a.p. 1. (Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Trans. by Gren- 
fell and Hunt. Vol. IV, p. 244. Papyri 744, Egyptian Exploration 
Fund, 1898-1924, London.) 
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As to the exposing and rearing of children, let there be 
a law that no deformed child shall live. . . .! 


And Plato: 


The proper officers will take the good offspring of good 
parents to the pen or fold, and there they will deposit 
them with certain nurses who shall dwell in a separate 
quarter; but the offspring of the inferior, or of the better 
when they chance to be deformed, will be put away in 
some mysterious place, as they should be. ? 


The right of the Roman father over his children 
was absolute. His power was 


greater than that allowed over... slaves; for if a 
master sold his slave, who afterwards obtained his free- 
dom, the former owner had no further claim; whereas in 
the case of a son, the father’s right was not absolutely 
extinguished by selling him, but if the son obtained his 
freedom he came again under his dominion, and this 
dominion could not be wholly disannulled till the son had 
been thrice sold and as often regained his liberty, and 
then it entirely ceased. .. . The law vested the same 
power in the adoptive father as in the natural father. 
Justinian observes this authority was peculiar to the Ro- 
mans, and followed by no other nation whatsoever. 3 


The foregoing citations are then all indicative of 
a social attitude toward child life which fails to rec- 


1 Politics, Vol. VII, p. 16. Jowett’s Translation. Oxford, 1885. 

2 Republic, Vol. V, p. 154. Jowett’s Translation. Oxford, 1885. 

3 The Letters of Caius Plinius Secundus. Revised translation by 
Bosanquet — footnote by the first translator explaining passage: “For 
Curtilius Mancia ... made this young lady .. . his heiress, pro- 
vided her father would set her free.” p. 285. Ed. by Bosanquet. G. 
Bell, London, 1990, 
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ognize the value of human personality. In the 
primitive situations mentioned, life or death, abuse 
or slavery, for a young child are altogether in the 
hands of his parents. The society merely demands 
that the child as a result of his education shall be 
able to carry on the struggle for survival, and shall 
conform to group custom. The character of the 
education given the young child in the primitive 
family varies greatly; at one extreme we have cited 
the case of the Zuni Indians, among whom the chil- 
dren are very carefully and consciously trained, and 
at the other the instance of the natives of the New 
Guinea seacoast, among whom conscious training 
of offspring is practically nil. 

A study of the customs of ancient patriarchal 
societies and of the writings of the Greek philoso- 
phers also reveals a want of respect for the value of 
human life. However, among these people we find 
a more conscious social purpose operating in the 
decision as to which children shall survive, and more 
developed social standards to meet which surviving 
children must be educated. 

The Athenian child whose infant life was spared 
received a very careful education-in the family 


which Plato described thus: 


Education and admonition commence in the first year 
of childhood and last to the very end of life. Mother and 
nurse and father and tutor are vying with one another 
about the improvement of the child as soon as ever-he is 
able to understand what is being said to him: he cannot 
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do or say anything without their setting forth to him that 
this is just, and that is unjust; this is honorable, that is dis- 
honorable; this is holy, that is unholy; do this and abstain 
from that. And if he obeys, well and good: if not, he is 
straightened by threats and blows, like a piece of bent or 
warped wood. ! 


This home education was preliminary to later 
education outside the home: 


When they [the children] have done with masters, the 
state again compels them to learn the laws, and live after 
the patterns which they furnish, and not after their own 
fancies; and just as in learning to write, the writing master 
first draws lines with a style for the use of the young 
beginner, and gives him the tablet and makes him fol- 
low the lines, so the city draws the laws . . . and these 
are given the young man, in order to guide him in his 
conduct. ” 


Home guidance, then, gives way to the guidance 
of the adult community and evidently in ancient 
Athens it was carefully planned to so educate the 
child that the adult might later be amenable to 
social guidance and control. 

The Spartan child who was allowed to live was 
also carefully trained. If it were well-favored at 
birth, the father was “‘ordered” to rear it. Spartan 
mothers nurtured their young children carefully, 
while nurses too exercised great care and_ skill. 

1Plato. Protagoras. Selections from Jowett’s Translation, pp. 20 ff. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1885. 
2 Thid. 
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Sparta desired above all else sturdy and valiant 
soldiers, and healthy mothers of soldiers. Early edu- 
cation in the home was carried on with conscious 
reference to this demand. 


Spartan nurses ... exercised great care and skill; 
they reared the infants without swaddling bands, and thus 
left their limbs and figures free to develop — besides, they 
taught them to be contented and happy, not dainty about 
their food, nor fearful of the dark, nor afraid to be left 
alone, nor given to contemptible whining and _ peevish- 
ness. ! 


The rule of the father over his children in the 
ancient societies was absolute. Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, wrote: 


The rule of a father over his children is royal, for he 
receives both love and the respect due to age, exercising a 
kind of royal power. ? 


It would be difficult if not impossible to point to 
an instance where the community interfered with 
the rights of parents on behalf of the child himself; 
what curtailment there was of parental rights was in 
the interest of society.* 


1Plutarch. “Life of Lycurgus,” op. cit., pp. 255 ff. 

2 Politics, Vol. I, p. 22. Jowett’s Translation, Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford, 1885. 

8’ Lycurgus did not regard sons as the peculiar property of their fathers, 
but rather as the common property of the state . ...therefore he 
would not have his citizens spring from random parentaee, but from 
the best there was. ‘Offspring were not reared at the will of the ae thce 

. etc.” (See Plutarch, op. cit., p. 255.) 
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The Attitude of the Christian Church toward Child Life 


Christianity wrought a very great change in the 
attitude of society toward the value of human life, 
and toward the right of young children to nurture 
and education. ‘The possession of an immortal soul, 
as we have said, gave to each individual personality 
a supreme value with reference to its eternal destiny, 
according to the Christian doctrine. The effect of 
this attitude upon the character of early education . 
will be discussed along the following lines which - 
seem to indicate the main conceptions from which 
follow the educational implications of the Christian 
point of view: (1) The conception of the immor- 
tality of the individual personality. (2) The doc- 
trine of original sin. (3) The belief that parents 
were charged by God with the duty of educating 
their children, and that they would themselves be 
rewarded or punished as they were faithful or un- 
faithful in the discharge of this duty. 

1. The idea that the life of the individual continues 
throughout eternity appears in the following extracts 
from Augustine’s letter to Jerome concerning the 
nature of the human soul: 


Every soul which may at any age whatsoever depart this 
life without the grace of the mediator and the sacrament 
of grace departs to future punishment and shall receive 
again its own body at the Last Judgment as a partner in 
punishment. . . . But if the soul, after its natural gen- 
eration, which was from Adam, be regenerated in Christ, 
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it belongs to his fellowship and shall not only have rest 
from the death of the body, but also receive again its 
own body as a partner in glory... .! 


Because of this conception of personal immortal- 
ity, early Christian writers took very definite posi- 
tions on the questions of abortion and infanticide. 
They insisted, first, that personality existed before 
birth and that the foetus must therefore be pre- 
served: 


Prevention of birth is a precipitation of murder; nor 
does it matter whether one takes away a life when formed, 
or drives it away when forming. He also is a man who is 
about to be one. Even every fruit already exists in its 
seed.” 


The Ecumenical Councils as well as individual 
writers have left records of the early Christian atti- 
tude on this subject: 


Let her that procures abortion undergo ten years’ pen- 
ance, whether the embryo be perfectly formed or no.? 


And again: 


She who purposely destroys the foetus shall suffer the 
punishment of murder. 


Because of the child’s immortal soul, he was held 


1“Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church.” First 
Series. Ed. by Philip Schaff, Vol. I, p. 525. Scribner, New York, 1907. 

2 Tertullian, on “Foeticide” in James Hastings, Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics. pA 

8“First Canonical Epistle of Basil,” in “Nicene arid Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church,” First Series, Vol. XIV Cah Seven 
Ecumenical Councils”), p. 605. 

4 Ibid, p. 404. 
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to be entitled not only to birth and survival there- 
after, but also to nurture: 


Whosoever they be that desert their children and do 
not instruct them in the fear of God, let them be anathema.! 


And, in the Apostolical Constitutions (see also 
page 19): 

Ye fathers, educate your children in the Lord, bring- 
ing them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


2. As the first aspect of the Christian conception 
we are considering — namely, the belief in the im- 
mortality of the individual soul — assured to the > 
child the right to life and Christian training, so the 
doctrine of original sin determined the character of 
this training. According to this conception every 
human soul was born in sin, and every child was 
thought to be by nature bad. Thus baptism was 
indispensable for salvation: 


. .. Far be it from us to assail this article of faith 
about which we have no uncertainty, that every soul, 
even the soul of an infant, requires to be delivered from 
the binding guilt of sin.? 


Also it seems good that if any one should say that the 
saying of the Lord “In my Father’s house there are many 
mansions” is to be understood as meaning that in the 
kingdom of heaven there will be a certain middle place, 
or some place somewhere in which infants live in happi- 
ness who have gone forth from this life without baptism, 

1“Council of Gangra,” in “Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” op. cit., 


p. 98 f. 
2“Epistle of Augustine to Jerome,” of. cit., p. 527. 
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without which they cannot enter the kingdom of heaven 
which is eternal life, let him be anathema. For our Lord 
said ‘‘Except a man be born again of water and of the 
Holy Spirit he cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
What Catholic can doubt that he who has not merited to 
be coheir with Christ shall become a sharer with the 
devil: for he who fails of the right hand without doubt 
shall receive the left hand portion.! 


Even the foetus was liable to eternal damnation: 


It is to be believed beyond doubt that not only men who 
come to the use of reason, but infants, whether they die 
in their mother’s womb or after they are born, without 
baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are punished with everlasting punishment, in eternal fire, 
because though they have no actual sin of their own yet 
they carry with them the condemnation of original sin 
from their first conception and birth. 


* The first duty of parents, then, was to assure their 
children the grace of baptism. This baptism, how- 
ever, did not altogether change the child’s evil na- 
ture; he was still thought of as prone to sin. Jerome 
writes, “Christians are not born, but made”... 
and in another place, “for we are all guilty in the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.” 3 


1“ African Code,” op. cit., p. 497. (This statement is said to have 
been found in a very ancient codex, and not to occur either in the Greek 
nor in Dionysius.) 

2Fulgentius in De Fide. Cited on “Feeticide” in James Hastings, 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. a 

3 Jerome. “Letter to Laeta.” “The Nicene and ‘Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church,” Second Series. Ed. by Philip Schaff 
and Henry Wace. Vol. VI, p. 190. . % 
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This sinful nature was to be studied and conquered 
through Christian education; and the kind of educa- 
tion advocated is thus expressed in the Apostolical 
Constitutions: 


Ye fathers, educate your children in the Lord, bringing 
them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; and 
teach them such trades as are agreeable and suitable to 
the world, lest they by such opportunity become extrav- 
agant, and continue without punishment from their par- 
ents, and so get relaxation before their time and go 
astray from that which is good. Wherefore be not afraid 
to reprove them, and to teach them wisdom with severity. 
For your corrections will not kill them, but rather pre- 
serve them. As Solomon says somewhere in the Book of 
Wisdom: “‘Chasten thy son, and he will refresh thee; so 
wilt thou have good hope of him. . .” and afterwards 
“Beat his sides while he is an infant, lest he be hardened 
and disobey thee.” [Ecclesiastes 30: 21]. He therefore that 
neglects to admonish and instruct his son, hateth his own 
child. Do you therefore teach your children the word of 
the Lord. Bring them under with cutting stripes, and 
make them subject from their infancy, teaching them the 
Holy Scriptures, which are Christian and divine. . . .! 


The effect of such an admonition upon the char- 
acter of home discipline and training can be best 
grasped if one realizes in this connection that the 
Church from very early days was held to speak 


1“ Apostolical Constitutions,” in “The Ante-Nicene Fathers.” Ed. by 
Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson. Vol. VII, p. 436. Scribner, 
New York, 1896. 
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“with authority,” and to be delivering to the faith- 
ful the very word of God.! 
~ That this attitude toward children influenced the 
training of the English family in pre-Reformation 
days appears in the account given by Gasquet.? 
According to this account, children were taught to 
subject themselves completely to their parents, ask- 
ing their blessing every night. It was counseled 
by one writer of the day that an unruly child who 
refused to ask such blessing was to be “whisked 
with a good rod, and compelled thereto by force.” 
Martin Luther, in writing of his childhood, tells 
that his father once punished him so severely that 
he “fled from him [his father] and hated him” until 
the father accustomed the boy to him again.* In 
fact, he refers to the severe treatment he received 
in his childhood at various places in his writings, 
but he carefully states that his parents meant it 
well; z.¢., they gave him the training which the stand- 
ards of that day and age demanded. 

1 “The consent of people and nations keeps me in the church; so does 
her authority, inaugurated by miracles, nourished by hope, enlarged by 
love, established by age. The succession of priests keeps me, beginning 
from the very seat of Peter the Apostle, to whom the Lord after His 
resurrection gave it in charge to feed His sheep. .. . For my part I 
should not believe the gospel, except the authority of the church moved 
me.” (Augustine on the authority of the Catholic Church in Joseph Cullen 
Ayer’s A Source for Ancient Church History, Scribner, New York, 1913.) 

2Gasquet, Rev. Francis Aiden. Christian Family Life in Pre-Refor- 
mation Days. Educational Briefs. Philadelphia Diocesan Board Pub- 
lications, No. 17, 1907. ng 

3 Tischreden, No. XXXVIII. “Sammtliche Schriften,” Bd. XXII, 


p. 68. Magdeburg, 1740. 
4 [bid., pp. 155 ff. 
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A more modern statement of the doctrine of origi- 
nal depravity, laying great stress upon the ancient 
conception of the inherent wickedness of human 
nature, is given in the Westminster Confession 


(A.D. 1647). 


Our first parents being seduced by the subtilty and 
temptation of Satan sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. 
. . . By this sin they fell from their original righteous- 
ness and communion with God, and so became dead in 
sin and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt 
of this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and 
corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity by or- 
dinary generation. From this original corruption, where- 
by we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed all actual 
transgressions. This corruption of nature, during this life, 
doth remain in those that are regenerated; and although it 
be through Christ pardoned and mortified, yet both itself . 
and all motions thereof are truly and properly sinful. 


The implications of such a view of human nature 
for early education in the Protestant households in ~ 
that day and for many subsequent decades appear 
in the following citations. John Wesley’s mother 
writes thus to her son concerning the early educa- 
tion of children, on July 24, 1732: 

In order to form the minds of children, the first thing 
to be done is to conquer their will and bring them to an 
obedient temper. To inform the understanding is a work 


1 Westminster Confession of Faith, ch. vi, pp. 46 f. 
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of time, and must with children proceed by slow degrees 
as they are able to bear it; but the subjecting of the will 
is a thing which must be done at once, and the sooner the 
better. . . . I insist upon the conquering of the will of 
children betimes, because this is the only strong and ra- 
tional foundation of a religious education; without which 
both precept and example will be ineffectual. ... I 
cannot yet dismiss this subject. As self-will is the root 
of all sin and misery, so whatever cherishes this in chil- 
dren, insures their after wretchedness and _irreligion; 
whatever checks and mortifies it, promotes their future 
happiness and piety. This is still more evident if we 
further consider that religion is nothing else than doing the 
will of God and not our own: that the one grand impedi- 
ment to our temporal and eternal happiness being this 
self-will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, no denial 
unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on this alone. So 
that the parent who studies to subdue it [self-will] in his 
child, works together with God in renewing and saving a 
soul. The parent who indulges it does the devil’s work; 
makes religion impracticable, salvation unattainable; and 
does all that in him lies to damn his child, body and soul, 
forever. 


The Rev. James Janeway, minister of the gospel in 
New York, 1811, obviously a staunch upholder of the 
point of view expressed in the Westminster Confes- 
sion, writes thus in a book of stories for children.? 


1“The Works of John Wesley.” Vol. III, pp. 263 f. First American 
Edition, Philadelphia. Ed. by D. and S. Neall and W. S°Stockton, 1826. 

2 Janeway, Rev. James. 4 Token for Children. A°Book of Stories of 
Saintly Children Who Lived Saintly Lives and Died Christiasa Deaths 
between the Ages of Three and Fourteen. Boston, 1804. 
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To parents, first: 


Are the souls of your children of no value? Are you 
willing that they should be brands of hell? ... they 
are not too little to die, they are not too little to go to 
hell. . . . O pray, pray,. . . and take some time daily to 
speak a little to your children, one by one, about their 
miserable condition by nature. I knew a child that was 
once converted by this sentence from a godly school- 
mistress in the country: ‘‘Every mother’s child of you are 
by nature children of wrath.” ! 


To children, then: 


You may now hear, my dear lambs, what other good 
children have done, and remember how they wept and 
prayed by themselves. But tell me, my dear children, 
and tell me truly, do you as these children did? Did you 
ever see your miserable state by nature? .. . 

Where do you think those children go when they die, 
that would not do what they were bid? ... Why, I 
will tell you. ... They ... must go to their father, 
the devil, into everlasting burnings. . . . Would you be 
in the same condition as these naughty children? Oh! 
hell is a terrible place; that is worse a thousand times 
than whipping. God’s anger is worse than your father’s 
anger [a mild reflection upon paternal discipline] and are 
you willing to anger God?? 


As these little tales were intended for use in the 
home, they shed a significant light upon the moral 
and religious aspects of early education in the homes 
of the devout of that day. 


1 [bid., pp. iii ff. (Italics supplied.) 2 Thid., pp. 9 ff. 
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(A.3. The Christian Church from the earliest days 
insisted that it was the duty of parents to educate 
their children in the fear of the Lord, to the end 
that these children might attain eternal salvation. 
Parents were warned that their failure to train chil- 
dren properly would be punished, whereas fidelity 
to their obligation would merit for them various 
blessings. For example, in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, parents are warned not to give children 
such liberty ‘‘that they get the mastery,” not to 
permit them to 


. club together for a treat with their equals, for so 
they will be turned to disorderly courses, and will fall 
into fornication; and if this happen by the carelessness of 
their parents, those that begat them will be guilty of 
their souls.? 


Jerome, writing to Laeta concerning her dedica- 
tion of her little daughter to a life of virginity, says: 
“For I am confident that having given your first- 
born to the Lord, you will be the mother of sons,” 
inferring in the first place that the mother had a 
right to bestow her child without consulting the 
child’s pleasure, and secondly that she had a right 
to hope for a reward from heaven as a result. 

The Rev. Daniel Waterland, in a sermon preached 
at the anniversary meeting of children educated in 
the charity schools in and about the city pt London, 


1 “ Apostolical Constitutions,” in “The Ante-Nicene Fathers, op. cit., 
Vol. VII, p. 436. ¢ 
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thus describes the reward of parents who are faithful 
to their trust: 


According to what we sow that may we expect to reap: 
and if children be rightly educated, then and then only 
may their parents, guardians, governors, or other friends 
find joy and comfort and satisfaction in them. But 
besides the present comfort, there is a much greater in 
reserve hereafter. The children whom they have well in- 
structed shall as certainly accompany them to heaven as 
they now do to church; and shall there, with united 
melody, tune their hallelujahs, here begun, to a more 
exalted strain of praises and thanksgivings.! 


Again the Rev. James Janeway thus addresses 
parents: 


Consider what a precious jewel is committed to your 
charge! What an advantage you have to show your love 
to Christ . . . what a joyful account you may make if 
you be faithful. I confess you have some disadvantages, 
but let that only excite your diligence; the salvation of 
souls, the commendation of your master, the greatness of 
your reward, and everlasting glory will pay for all. 
Remember the devil is hard at work, wicked ones are 
industrious and a corrupt nature is a knotty piece to hew, 
but be not discouraged. ... In the name of the living 
God, as you will shortly be called to answer at his bar, 
I command you to be faithful in instructing and cate- 
chising your young ones.’ 


1 Waterland, Daniel, D.D. ‘A Sermon on the Religious Education of 
Children,” 1717, in Sermons for Promoting Christian Knowledge, p. 23. 
1717-1726. 

2 Janeway, of. cit., pp. ii ff, 
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In Judge Sewall’s Diary one may read of the ef- 
forts of a parent to educate his children after the 
manner advocated by the Reformed Church of his 
time. Certainly Judge Sewall was a kindly and a 
devoted parent, and there is no record of any overly 
severe punishment of his children throughout the 
diary. Yet throughout it all runs the thought that 
he, the father, must save his children from their own 
sinful natures. As an illustration of Sewall’s efforts 
in this matter may be taken the following incident 
in connection with his son Samuel, then about seven 
years old: 


Richard Dymer, a flourishing Youth of nine Years old, 
dies of Small-pox. I tell Sam of it, and what need he 
had to prepare for Death, and therefore to endeavor to 
really pray when he said over the Lord’s Prayer. He 
seem’d not much to mind, eating an Aple, but when he 
came to say, Our Father, he burst into a bitter Cry, and 
when I ask’t what was the matter and he could speak he 
burst out into a bitter Cry and said he was afraid he 
should die. I pray’d with him, and read Scriptures com- 
forting against Death, as O Death where is thy Sting, ete. 
All Things yours, Life and Immortality, brought to Life by 
Christ, etc. ”Twas at noon.! 


Or again, 


It falls to my daughter Elizabeth’s share to read the 
24th of Isaiah which she doth with many Teavs:not being 


1 Diary, Vol. I, p. 423. “Massachusetts Historical Society» Collec- 
tions,” Vol. VI, Fifth Series. 1879. 
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very well and the Contents of the Chapter and Sym- 
pathy with her drawing Tears from me also.! 


Elizabeth was then eight years old, and the bur- 
den of Isaiah 24 is given in the opening verse: 


Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh 
it waste, and turneth it upside down, and scattereth 
abroad the inhabitants thereof.” 


To the godly New Englander of the seventeenth 
century, the death of a child was in the nature of a 
visitation of God: 


Our little Granddaughter Rebekah Sewall born March 
30th 1704, at Brookline, Died about Eight or Nine this 
Morn. We knew not of her being Sick, till Dr. Noyes, 
as he returned, told Us she was Dead. The Lord effec- 


tually awaken us by these awfull Surprising Providences.? 


Governor Winthrop tells of a certain man and his 
wife who had broken the Sabbath, the man having 
worked after sundown on Saturday, and they both 
having made a call on a neighbor on Sunday. When 
they came home from their call, they found their 
five-year-old daughter drowned in a well in the cellar, 


. which was very observable, as by a special hand of 
God, that the child should go out of that room into 
another in the dark, and then fall down at a trap door, 
or go down the stairs, and so into the well in the farther 
end of the cellar, the top of the well and the water being 

1 Jbid., p. 308. 


2 Tsaiah 24: 1. 
5 Sewall, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 285. 
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even with the ground. But the father freely in the open 
congregation did acknowledge it the righteous hand of 
God in profaning his holy day against the checks of his 
own conscience.! 


According to this conception, this young child’s 
present life was of such negligible value that a God 
thought of as just might snuff it out in a moment to 
punish the child’s parents. No social disapproval 
was visited upon the criminal carelessness of an un- 
covered well, ‘even with the ground,” but for the 
sin of Sabbath breaking the father made public dec- 
laration of guilt before the congregation. 


The Child as a Future Citizen of the State 


The notion that the child’s present life and educa- 
tion is significant not only with reference to his 
eternal welfare but also with reference to his adult 
life on earth as a citizen of the state, appears in the 
writings of even those who most stringently insisted 
upon the paramount importance of eternal salvation. 

Thus, in the Apostolical Constitutions we find that 
parents were enjoined to educate their children for 
their earthly careers, being told to “‘teach them such 
trades as are agreeable to the world.” 2 

Martin Luther’s insistence that the welfare of the 
state depended upon the “‘intelligence and virtue of 

1Winthrop, John. Journal: History of New England, 1630-1640, 
pp. 354f. Ed. by J. K. Hosmer. Scribner, New York, ik (Italics 


supplied.) 
a“The Ante-Nicene Fathers,” op. cit., Vol. VII, pp. 435 f. 
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its citizens,” and his enthusiasm for the establish- 
ment of schools are well known. The following ci- 
tation seems however to be particularly in place 
here, because it shows how important Luther con- 
sidered home training to be for the welfare of the 
state, as well as for the directly religious training of 


children. 


One can easily understand why God set great store 
upon the fact that this obedience to father and mother 
should begin early, for where this does not come about 
there are no good customs, nor is there any good govern- 
ment. Then, where obedience is not established in homes 
fliterally, houses] one will never bring it to pass in a 
whole state, land, principality, or kingdom. For there [in 
the home] is the first rule from which all other govern- 
ments and societies take their origin. Where the root is 
not good, there can follow neither stem nor good fruit. 

For what is a state but a home! of homes? How then 
shall a whole state be well governed, where in homes there 
is no government? Similarly, a whole land is but a home 
of cities, markets, and villages. Where then the homes 
are badly governed, how can a whole land be well ruled? 
Yes, there nothing can come of it but murder, witch- 
craft, tyranny, stealing, disobedience. For a principal- 
ity is a home of lands, and a kingdom a home of princi- 
palities, an empire a home of kingdoms. These all spin 
themselves out of single homes. Where then the father 
and mother govern badly, allow their children capricious 
behavior, there can neither state, market, village, prin- 

1The literal translation of the German haus does not convey the right 


meaning in English. Home seems nearer to Luther’s meaning, and will 
therefore be used throughout. 
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cipality, kingdom nor empire be well and happily ruled. 
For out of the home comes a “home-father” [father of a 
family], a judge, a mayor, a prince, a king, kaiser, preacher, 
schoolmaster, and so forth; where he is badly brought up, 
the underlings become like the lord; the members like the 


chief.! 


The Early Philanthropic Attitude toward Child Life 


Eighteenth and nineteenth century philanthropists 
saw the necessity of ministering to the needs of young 
children along the following lines: (1) religious in- 
struction; (2) enough secular education to make 
them respectable and contented adult citizens; (3) 
protection from physical harm or too intense physical 
discomfort. It will be evident from citations in this 
and following chapters that the attitude of these 
philanthropists was colored in most instances by the 
conviction that it was highly desirable to preserve 
existing arrangements in the contemporary order of 
society. 

The following quotation is taken from a book en- 
titled Plain Advice to Parents, published anony- 


1 Urging the need of Christian schools, Luther writes: “Even if there 
were no soul . . . and men did not need schools and the languages for 
the sake of Christianity and the Scriptures, still for the establishment of 
the best schools everywhere, both for boys and girls, this consideration 
is of itself sufficient, namely, that society, for the maintenance of civil 
order and the proper regulation of the household, needs accomplished 
and well-trained men and women.” (Luther’s “Letter tu’the Mayor and 
Aldermen of all the Cities of Germany in Behalf of Christian Schools,” 
quoted by Painter in Luther on Education, pp. 169, 209. Citation, p. 
196.) 
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mously in London in 1819, and described as being 
“designed for the instruction of the poorer classes of 
society.” ! Its theme, as will presently appear, is 
the moral and religious training of young children 
in the home; and the writer is evidently a lady of 
philanthropic inclinations and experience. 


I have been in the habit of visiting the dwellings of the 
poor, both in town and country, for the last eight years 
and I have frequently been grieved by observing the 
neglect of many parents toward their children. This 
neglect is in many instances due to ignorance. They 
think if they provide for the bodily wants of their family 
(if they find them clean and in decent clothing) . . . they 
have done all that is required of them? \- 


Thus to supply the necessities of your children by your 
own labor and industry is, certainly, very commendable: 
but do not suppose that this is the only or the most 
important duty God commands of you. Your children, 
my dear friends, possess souls, immortal souls, that can 
never die. 

The body is a poor, perishing substance which, after a 
few years, must return to the dust of the earth from whence 
it was first formed. ... It is your duty, my friends, 
to . . . impress your children with a sense of the infinite 
value of souls. . . . 

You must sometimes unfold to them the terrors and 
glories of another world, speak to them of that dreadful 
hell which God hath prepared for the wicked.* 


1 Published by Wellington, London, 1819. 
2 Plain Advice to Parents, p. 7. 
8 [bid,, pp. 10 ff, 
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Some faults require the rod: however parents should be 
careful to beat their children only for offenses against God. 

Remember, God is no respecter of persons; the souls of 
your children are as precious in his sight as if they were 
the sons and daughters of a king. . 

Rather rejoice, ye afflicted ones, in your poverty; in- 
asmuch as ye have fewer temptations to contend with 
than those who are surrounded on every side with the 
lust of the flest, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.! 


Concerning the necessity of educating children to 
the end that they may become acceptable members 
of contemporary society the Rev. Dr. Daniel Water- 
land spoke thus in a sermon preached in 1717, at the 
anniversary meeting of children educated in Charity 


Schools: 


It is manifest that a Christian and useful education of 
the poor is very necessary to their piety, virtue, and 
honest living. It is also plain and evident that piety, 
virtue, and an honest way of living are not only of abso- 
lute necessity to their happiness both here and hereafter, 
but are necessary also to the ease and security of all 
people whatsoever: for as much as there is nobody but 
may stand in need of their help, or be liable to receive 
injuries from them.” 


In the same vein are the following statements 
from a book on The Philosophy of Ragged Schools, 
published in 1851: 


1 Plain Advice to Parents, pp. 21 f. 

2 Waterland. ‘A Sermon Preached in the Church of St. Sepulchre” 
in Sermons for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 

8 Cornwallis, C. F. London, 1851, 
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The dangerous classes, in England as in France, con- 
sist of those whom vice, or poverty, or ignorance—gener- 
ally all three—have placed in a state of warfare with 
social order. . . . When persons in this state of mind 
become numerous, there is danger: first to individuals, 
next to the state. 

It is not by suppressing Penny Gaffs or Flash houses 
that we shall mend “the dangerous classes” but by pre- 
venting the growth of that part of the population which 
forms their constantly increasing strength. Youth can be 
bent by instruction. 


The influence of the philanthropic spirit charac- 
terizing the preceding quotations upon the edu- 
cational institutions for little children which de- 
veloped in England and France during the closing 
decades of the eighteenth and the early decades of 
the nineteenth century, will, as we have said, be dis- 
cussed in following chapters. Should the writings 
already quoted leave any doubts as to the attitude 
of this philanthropy toward the existing social order, 
the following passages from the Elizabeth Fry? Mem- 
oirs expresses it quite unmistakably: 


Mrs. Fry perceived that whereas the greater part of 
persons had hitherto been content to take no heed of 
passing circumstances, and to allow abuses to continue, 
scarcely recognizing their existence, the time was come 
when the rights of humanity would make themselves 
heard. Men of reflection had begun to investigate the 

10Qp. cit. (Italics supplied.) 


2 Born 1780. Minister in the Quaker Sect, and prominent in prison 
reform movements and other philanthropic activities. 
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causes and the probable results of the facts around them. 
Enormous errors were committed, incalculable mistakes 
made, as must be in the cases where finite man leans to 
his own finite understanding; yet the good preponder- 
ated, and where philosophy had learned in the school of 
Christ, undeniable truths were proclaimed, and peace and 
good will extended to mankind. She saw a growing sym- 
pathy between all ranks and conditions of men, which 
while it trenched not on the powers that be, nor touched 
that beautiful order providentially arranged in their ranks 
and positions, yet breathed a spirit of tenderness and 
consideration toward those in the humbler sphere, of 
fitting reverence toward those in the higher.? 


Primitive disregard for human life, the Christian 
doctrines of personal immortality and original sin, 
the state’s need for loyal citizens, and the spirit of 
Christian philanthropy have thus3at one time or 
another and in varying degrees influenced the’ char- 
acter of early education in the family institution. 
The influence of the last three viewpoints, and of 
the new spirit of modern democracy, may be traced 
further in studying the development of new institu- 
tions for the education of the young child. | 


2 Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, Vol. I, p. 401. Ed. by two of her daugh- 
ters, Charles Gilpin, London, 1847. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EFFECT OF CULTURAL CHANGES UPON CHILD LIFE: 
THE ORIGIN OF NEW INTERESTS IN EARLY 
EDUCATION 


The efficiency of the family as an institution for 
the nurture of the young at any given time or in any 
individual case has at all times been conditioned in 
no small measure by the family’s material welfare. 
During the centuries intervening between the Refor- 
mation and the Industrial Revolution, the social 
evil of pauperism was responsible for the failure of 
many families to provide for the care and education 
of young children. In Roman Catholic countries, 
a certain amount of amelioration was given through 
the efforts of the clergy and the religious orders. 
In Great Britain, the plight of the children of the 
very poor, as a result both of the economic situation 
and the decline of religious influence, occasioned the 
earliest philanthropic efforts on behalf of their 
education. 


The Charity School Movement 


The characteristic philanthropic attitude toward 
the needs and rights of childhood was discussed in 
the last chapter. A good instance of the philan- : 
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thropic point of view applied to the establishment 
of institutions designed to supplement family train- 
ing is found in the Charity School movement. This 
movement was initiated in 1698, and represents one 
of the earliest attempts to educate children through 
an organized community effort. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge held its first meeting on March 8, 1698, 
and at this meeting it was resolved ‘“‘to consider 
tomorrow morning how to further and promote that 
good design of erecting Catechetical Schools in each 
Parish in and about London.”’! This resolution was 
put into effect, and as a result the English Charity 
School System was inaugurated. The first circular 
sent out by the Society relative to these schools well 
expresses the purpose of the undertaking: 


The visible decay of religion in this kingdom, with the 
monstrous increase of Deism, Profaneness, and Vice has 
excited the zeal of several persons of the best character 
in the cities of London and Westminster. . . . 

The cause [of this state of affairs] they believe in great 
measure to arise from the barbarous ignorance observ- 
able among the common people, especially those of the 
poorer sort, and this to proceed from want of due care in 
the education of youth. . 

. To remedy these Bale which cry aloud to Heaven 
ra vengeance, they have agreed to use their best endeav- 
ors to incline the hearts of generous and well-disposed 


1 Journal of the Society for the Promotion of Cerivtan » Knotoledge. 
March 8, 1698. Ed. by McClure, London, 1898. 
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persons to contribute toward the erecting of schools in 
these cities.! 


The “Form of Subscription to Ye Charity Schools 
Erected or Promoted by the Honble. Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge” shows the 
predominatingly religious aim of these schools: 


Whereas it is evident to common observation, that the 
growth of vice and debauchery is greatly owing to the 
gross ignorance of the principles of the Christian Religion, 
especially among the poorer sort. And also whereas 
Christian virtue can grow from no other root than Chris- 
tian principles, we whose names are underwritten... 
-being touched with zeal for the honor of God, the salva- 
tion of the souls of our poor brethren and the promoting 
of Christian knowledge among the poor of this Parish, do 
hereby promise to pay ... yearly . . . such respective 
sums as we have hereunto subscribed for and toward set- 
ting up a school in this Parish for teaching poor children 
whose parents cannot afford to give them any education? 


The Charity School movement in England flour- 
ished during the first half of the eighteenth century: ® 


1 Two Hundred Years: A History of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, p. 136. Allen and McClure, London, 1888. 

2 The Journal of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 
March 16, 1698. 

3 Zeal for the education of poor children went to the extent of urging 
“discreet and sober” persons to teach such children in the country vil- 
lages, payment for tuition being given upon a basis of results accom- 
plished: 25, 6d, when the child could distinguish all the letters of the 
alphabet, a like payment when he could spell well, and 5s more “when 
such child can read distinctly and say the Christian Catechism.” (His- 

tory of the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, pp. 141 f.) 
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there were over thirty thousand children enrolled in 
the schools of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge in 1750. Beginning with the 
year 1704, it became customary to gather together 
the children of the schools in and about London for 
an annual anniversary service in the Church of St. 
Sepulchre. A special service was carried on upon 
these occasions, and a sermon considered to be suit- 
able to the occasion was preached. In one such 
sermon, preached in the year 1717, the following 
significant comments upon the Charity School edu- 
cation were offered: 


If this work be as carefully pursued as it is piously 
intended and laid, it will, I doubt not, go on prosperously 
while the church stands. ... If the provision thus 
raised, be ever prudently regulated and portioned out, 
so as to neither exceed nor come short of the first and 
main design; large enough to invite poor parents to send 
their children to these schools; and not too large so as 
either to puff the children up and set them above their 
proper rank and order or to make them disdain any the 
lowest kind of work or service, such as they are born to, 
and wherein they may be most useful. . .. I say if 
these and like prudent regulations be . . . carefully ob- 
served . . . I will venture to foretell that there will never be 
wanted hands sufficient to promote and carry on this 
great work.! 


1 Waterland, Rev. Daniel. “Sermon in the Church of;St. Sepulchre,” 
1717. In Sermons for Promoting Christian Knowledge: ‘ ‘ 

A possible reason for the trend of this sermon may have been the ex- 
pression of opinions such as Bernard Mandeville’s: “Reading, writing, 
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The aims of the good founders of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge might then 
be summed up in the following manner: (1) They 
wished to assist in the education of the children of 
the very poor, for the “honor of God” and the sal- 
vation of their brethren. (2) They intended this 
education to be mainly religious in its character, but 
it may also be inferred from the first circular that 
other aspects of education might be included. (3) 
This education was to be so planned that the chil- 
dren must still be kept contented with their “rank 
and order.” 

The Charity School movement was not the only 
educational endeavor of its kind. Other movements 
of a similar nature arose at about the same time in 
Great Britain,! and on the continent the great 
Pietist movement for such schools started with the 
efforts of Francke at Halle.2 None of these were 
primarily intended for very little children. They 
have been discussed here as they originated in Eng- 


and arithmetic, are very necessary to those whose business requires such 
qualifications; but where people’s livelihood has no dependence on these 
arts, they are very pernicious to the poor, who are forced to get their daily 
bread by their daily labor. Few poor children make any progress at 
school, but at the same time they are capable of being employed in some 
business or other, so that every hour those of the poor spend at their 
book is so much time lost to society.” — Fable of the Bees, Vol. I, p. 
16. Edinburgh, 1772. 

1 For example, the Circulating School Movement in Wales, 1737-1777; 
Society for Establishing Catechetical Schools in Wales, 1674; Charity 
School Movement in Scotland, 1705—Cf. Birchenough, History of Ele- 
mentary Education in England and Wales, ch. i., London, W. B. Clive, 
1914. 

2 [bid., pp. 15 f. 
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land, in the first place to bring out the character- 
istics of early philanthropic educational projects, 
and in the second place to call attention to the fact 
that such projects had been undertaken prior to the 
great industrial changes which marked the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. These changes de- 
mand special consideration as they greatly affected 
the family institution, particularly in its educational 


aspect, and stimulated new interests in young 
children. 


The Effects of the Industrial Revolution 


Industry affords in greater measure than the race has 
ever known before all those goods which form the mate- 
rial basis of family life—food, clothing, shelter, and mate- 
rial for subsistence for husband, wife, and children—while 
at the same time it disintegrates the family. This is the 
Paradox of Modern Industry.! 


And this paradox is readily apparent in a consid- 
eration of the immediate effects of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The first effect was to destroy the handicrafts- 
man’s trade. He was unable to compete with ma- 
chine production, and was also manifestly unable 
to buy expensive machinery. He therefore had to 
abandon the work, and with it the working condi- 
tions to which he and his family were accustomed, 
and go to work in the capitalist’s factory. 


1 Kelley, Florence. Modern Industry in Relation to the Family, p. 1. 
Longmans, New York, 1914. 
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It was soon found that much factory work could 
be done by women and children as well or better 
than it could be done by men. Hence in many cases 
the wife and children were employed in the factory, 
as their labor was cheaper for the employer, while 
the husband and father was unemployed.! 

About the same time, as a result of the “Enclosure 
Movement,” the small farmer’s holdings disappeared. 
The factory was his only recourse. His children 
were thus taken from their rural home environment, 
with its relatively rich educational possibilities, into 
the factory town. 


Under earlier agricultural conditions, the family, it is 
generally admitted, had worked out a fairly satisfactory 
adjustment to these [cultural] conditions. .. . The edu- 
cation that was necessary for life and business success 
was acquired in large part in the home, with the exception 
of such elementary book knowledge as the three r’s. It 
was an excellent institution for supervising the activities 
of children, because the child’s future life as an adult 
was to be spent on the farm. ... With the Industrial 
Revolution came the growth of cities, little adapted to 
child life. Coupled with these conditions was the break- 
ing up of homes and the drawing of mothers into industry.” 


Thus maladjustment, earlier evident only in the 
families of the very poor, spread later through classes 
hitherto independent and stable, as a result of occu- 

1 Hayes, Carlton J.H. Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
Vol. II, pp. 66 ff. Macmillan, New York, 1916. 


2 Ogburn, William F., Social Change, pp. 241 ff. Viking Press, New 
York, 1923. 
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pational and other social changes. A further result 
of these changes was the growth of population. In 
England, the population was doubled during the 
first half of the nineteenth century. Another result 
was the mushroom-like growth of factory towns and 
cities, and the consequent concentration of the work- 
ing classes, with all the problems and difficulties 
which their lives presented, into relatively small 
areas. Together, the spread of maladjustment, the 
increase of population, and the concentration of 
social difficulties in the towns and cities, stirred the 
minds and consciences of the intellectually and eco- 
nomically favored as they had never been stirred 
before.! 

In his able study of political and social develop- 
ment in modern Europe, Professor Hayes thus sums 
up the most serious features of the problem in social 
adjustment presented by the Industrial Revolution: 

The greatest problem was the degeneration of the work- 
ing class under the capitalist system. Hours were too 
long, wages too small, and conditions unhealthful and 
unsanitary. The once independent and home-loving yeo- 
man lost home and independence. . . . Worst of all, the 
employment of women and children seemed to have the 
most terrible results. The babies of factory women, 
weak and without proper care, died in alarming numbers. 
The children, breathing the close air of the mill, were 
pale and sickly and developed into stunted.and deformed 
men and women. And to cap the climax, there seemed to 
be a shocking increase of vice in the great factory and 


1 Hayes, op. cit., pp. 66 f 
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mining towns. Men who spent their days in the dark, 
damp mines spent their hours of rest in the saloon instead 
of in their cheerless homes. Young boys became drunk- 
ards, and working women who had no homes and who 
were separated from their children by the factory, easily 
fell into immorality and vice.! 


The Industrial Revolution and the social changes 
attendant upon it are particularly of interest here 
because of their significance for the nurture and edu- 
cation of young children, and their effect upon the 
home as a child-caring institution. In developing 
the implications of these social changes for the topic 
under discussion, namely the education of the pre- 
school child, it is helpful to consider the family situa- 
tion as created by the Industrial Revolution in terms 
of Ogburn’s hypothesis of Cultural Lag.2 Professor 
Ogburn’s thesis is 


. .. that the various parts of modern culture are not 
changing at the same rate, some parts are changing more 
rapidly than others; and that since there is a correlation 
and interdependence of parts, a rapid change in one part 
of our culture requires readjustments through other 
changes in the various correlated parts of culture... . 
Where one part of culture changes first, through some 
discovery or invention, and occasions changes in some 
part of culture dependent upon it, there frequently is a 
delay in the changes occasioned in the dependent part of 
culture. The extent of this lag will vary according to 
the nature of the cultural material, but may exist for a 
considerable number of years. ... It is desirable to 


1 Hayes, op. cit. p. 81. Ogburn, op. cit., pp. 200 ff. 
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reduce the period of maladjustment, to make the cultu- 
ral adjustments as quickly as possible. 


Using Professor Ogburn’s terminology, we may 
say that the family is a part of the non-material 
culture that is only partly adaptive. Adaptive cul- 
ture, to use the same terminology, includes the 
mores, the folkways, and social institutions—that 
is to say, all “cultural adjustments to material 
conditions.” It has already been said, that under 
early agricultural conditions the family was a fairly 
satisfactory institution, and carried on efhciently 
its function of nurturing and educating young 


children. 


In fact, under agricultural conditions it was a most 
significant unit in society, possessing in addition to bio- 
logical and economic functions many other functions such 
as recreational, educational, protective and religious.” 


Faced with the changes in material conditions and 
social organization previously discussed in this chap- 
ter, it was inevitable that the elements involved in 
the family’s several functions should undergo cor- 
responding changes. Factory production took from 
the home a number of its economic functions. Its 
educational, recreational, and protective functions 
were in many cases altogether disorganized because 
of the fact that the mother and the older children 
went to work. Meanwhile, its biological functions 


1 Ibid., p. 201, 2 [bid., pp. 240 
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remained the same, quite unadaptive to the new 
conditions. In the homes of the economically fa- 
vored, the only considerable change was in the eco- 
nomic function—the removal of various industries 
from the home to the factory. But in the less fa- 
vored homes the disorganization of the educational, 
recreational, and protective functions caused very 
serious maladjustment. 

Thus the material-culture changes—taking the 
mother out of the home, and transforming the en- 
vironment of many homes from a rural to a city 
one—far outstripped changes in the adaptive cul- 
ture to meet new conditions; and a cultural lag, 
deeply significant for the young child, resulted. 
Meanwhile society, stirred by the very obvious 
character of the maladjustment, searched for “‘in- 
ventions within the adaptive culture” to overcome 
the lag. This search and the resulting “inventions” 
took the forms of various social theories and various 
institutions designed to carry out the protective and 
educational functions of the family in so far as the 
family showed itself unable to perform them. 

Philanthropy, already interested and fairly well 
organized for educational effort, played a prominent 
part in the development of these new institutions; 
meanwhile political economists, educational theo- 
rists, and political leaders as well as other thinking 
members of society also concerned themselves ac- 
tively with questions relating to the family institu- 
tion and the care and education of young children. 
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An early statement by a political economist of 
the limited opportunity for survival and nurture 
afforded to the children of the poor appears in Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 


Poverty, though it no doubt discourages, does not 
always prevent marriage. It seems even to be favorable 
to generation .. . but poverty, though it does not prevent 
generation, is extremely unfavorable to the rearing of 
children. _It.is not uncommon, I have been frequently 
told, in the Highlands of Scotland for a mother who bore 
twenty children to have two alive. . . . In some places, 
one half the children die before they are four years of 
age; in many places before they are seven, and in most 
places before they are nine or ten. This great mortality 
will be found chiefly among the children of the common 
people, who cannot afford to tend them with the same 
care as those of better station. 


A striking picture of the plight of the children of 
the working classes during the early years of the 
nineteenth century is given in the following quota- 


tion from Samuel Wilderspin. Pleading for the 
establishment of infant schools, he writes: 


Surely those persons who disapprove of educating the 
poor at all will see the propriety of keeping, if possible, 
their children safe from accidents, and preserving the 
lives of many little ones who would otherwise be lost to 
their country, from thus falling a prey to. surrounding 
dangers. Poor parents frequently return from: their labors 


1 Wealth of Nations, Bk. I, ch. viii, pp. 80 f. (Publishéd, 1776.) » 
George Bell, London, 1go1. 
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and find, to their mortification, that one, or probably two 
of their children are gone to an hospital; which of course 
makes them unhappy and unfit for their works 


In response to the increasing social need occasioned 
by the Industrial Revolution, philanthropy, as we 
have previously indicated, broadened the scope of 
its activities and in many instances supported infant 
schools for the education of very young children. 
The value of such schools was soon recognized by 
various persons interested in the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. The Wesleyan Methodists’ Magazine, 
commenting upon Wilderspin’s book on infant edu- 
cation, says, in April, 1823: 

We have read this little book with uncommon interest— 
Infant schools, under religious and judicious management, 
would be an inestimable blessing, in every considerable 
town and village of the kingdom. 

All who feel in duty bound to preserve their generation, 
are, we think, bound in conscience to encourage and extend 
this new and most important scheme for the prevention 
of Juvenile delinquency, and for the promotion of the 
best interests of society.” 


And again, the Inquirer, a contemporary journal, 
for the same month and year: 


We clearly gather, from the information Mr. Wilder- 
spin gives us, that similar schools must be of essential 


1 The Infant System for Developing the Intellectual and Moral Power of 
All Children from One to Seven Years of Age, p. 46, London, 1840. (Italics 
supplied.) 

2 The Wesleyan Methodists’ Magazine, April, 1823. 
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service to the labouring classes in every part of the king- 
dom, and, as is well represented by Mr. Lloyd, who writes 
the preface, they are particularly needed in manufactur- 
ing districts.! 


Meanwhile, certain political radicals of the day,? 
among them Lord Henry Brougham, had become 
impressed with the importance of providing care 
and education for young children who, by reason of 
the industrial and economic situation, were not 
getting a satisfactory degree of care and education 
at home. The following excerpts from his speech 
in the House of Lords, Thursday, May 21, 1835, 
present his point of view: 


Schools in the country are only open to children too 
far advanced in years. I consider the establishment of 
infant schools one of the most important improvements— 
I was going to say, in education, but I ought rather to 
say in the civil polity of this country—that have for 
centuries been made. I believe no one who has had an 
opportunity of observing these institutions? will feel 
the least hesitation in assenting to this opinion . . . but I 
wish to call attention . . . to the reasons of fact on which 
alone the usefulness of Infant Education is established. 

Whoever knows the habits of children at an earlier 
age than that of six or seven—the age at which they 
generally attend the infant schools . . . is well aware of 


1 The Inquirer, April, 1823. 

2 James Mill, Jeremy Bentham, Lord Brougham, and others. 

3 Lord Beupen and James Mill founded an infant school in London, 
1818, having derived the idea from Owen’s work at New Lanark. See 
following chapter. 
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their capacity to receive instruction long before the age 
of six . . . the truth is that he [the child] can and does 
learn a great deal more before that age than all he ever 
learns or can learn in all his after life. His attention is 
more easily aroused . . . his memory is more retentive . 
bad habits are not yet formed, nor is his judgment warped 
by unfair bias. . . . Good habits may be easily formed. . . . 

More would really be superfluous upon the general ad- 
vantages of infant schools. I will only add that in France 
as in this country the most sanguine hopes are entertained 
by all parties of the benefits to be derived from their 
establishment. .. . 

And now I am going to expose myself to ridicule when 
I state that I consider the establishment of infant schools 
in large towns, where crime is rife . . . would be the most 
simple and efficacious preventive of crime.} 


Lord Brougham goes on to explain that he does 
not believe that capital punishment and other drastic 
measures can be done away with, but he further 
questions how successful these punishments really 
are in deterring people from crime. He says: 


It appears that all who have discussed this question of 
crime and punishment have proceeded upon an erroneous 
opinion: they have assumed that a person in making up his 
mind about committing an offence against the law is a 
reasoning, provident, calculating being (that is, that he 
figures on the consequences). . . . 

But if punishment is inefficient, I am sure that pre- 
vention is effectual... . 

1 Speech in the House of Lords on the “Education of the People,” May 


21, 1835. No. 20 in volume of pamphlets, Education in England, pp. 
12 f. (Italics supplied.) 
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If, at a very early age, a system of instruction is pur- 
sued by which a degree of independent feeling is created 
in the child’s mind . . . if this system be followed by con- 
stant instruction in the principles of virtue ... it will 
become impossible that he should afterwards take to 
vicious courses, because those will be utterly alien to the 
nature of his being.! 


And, concerning the attitude of children’s parents 
toward educational facilities provided through com- 
munity effort, he says: 


I never saw any one of them, no matter how excep- 
tionable might be their own conduct .. . that did not 
express an anxious desire to place his children where they 
could be better brought up than at home.? 


The foregoing quotations are all indicative of the 
reactions of thinking members of the community to 
the social situations created by the effects of the 
economic and industrial conditions. Adam Smith 
noted the high death rate among children of the 
poorer classes occasioned by lack of care; Wilder- 
spin pleaded for infant schools on the ground that 
they were a means of protecting young children 
from physical injury; the Wesleyan Methodists’ 
Magazine expressed high approval of Wilderspin’s 
proposal, provided the schools were under “religious 
and judicious management.” Henry Brougham pre- 
sented the cause of infant education, and defended 
it on the ground that a great deal could be done in 


1 Brougham, op. cit., p. 13. 2 Ibid. 
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the way of character formation at a very early age, 
and further stated his belief that the education of 
young children was the best means of preventing 
crime. All these statements at least tacitly admit 
that the family institution is not always adequate 
to the task of educating young children, and they 
severally infer that community effort must be en- 
listed to supplement family training. 


The Extreme “Latssex-faire” Policy 


In considering the reactions of nineteenth century — 
society toward the results of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, it is necessary to allude to the position of the 
advocates of the extreme laissez-faire policy and the 
resulting exploitation of young children. The suf- 
ferings of children under this policy have been pic- 
tured most effectively in the novels of Charles 
Dickens. Advocates of the policy were not con- 
cerned in the development of institutions for the 
education of little children, and such institutions 
are our main interest here. Therefore this point of 
view will not be discussed, beyond presenting the 
following quotation taken from a contemporary 
speech: 


Although in the higher ranks of society it is true that 
to cultivate the affections of children for their families is 
the source of every virtue, yet it is not so among the lower 
orders. ... It would be highly injurious to the public to 
put a stop to the binding out of so many apprentices to the 
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cotton manufacturers, as it must necessarily raise the price of 
labor and enhance the price of cotton manufactured goods.! 


Robert Owen and the Infant School 


Like the other individuals mentioned in this 
chapter, Robert Owen became interested in the prob- 
lem of early education through his observation of 
the disadvantages suffered by the children of the 
working classes. His theories and his labors are of 
special interest here because his was the main in- 
fluence in the establishment of infant schools for the 
education of preschool children. 

Born in 1771, and largely self-educated, he became 
the manager of the New Lanark Cotton Spinning 
Mills. He was very successful in the management 
of these mills, and through his experiences, coupled 
with his reading of Rousseau and other innovators, 
he became interested in bettering the condition of 
the factory workers. Gradually there developed in 
his mind the purpose of establishing an entirely new 
social order, the basis of which was to be an educa- 
tional procedure totally different from the one then 
prevalent. His theory concerning the origin of all 


1 Foakes-Jackson, F. J. Social Life in England, 1750-1850, p. 224. 
Macmillan, 1916. (Italics supplied.) 

The parishes possessed the right to apprentice children of poor par- 
ents, absolutely losing them in the manufacturing centers so far as those 
parents were concerned. The treatment of these unfoftunate children 
was cruel in the extreme; there was no desire to prolong their lives, be- 
cause new apprentices meant fresh premiums for their mastéts. (See 
Foakes-Jackson, op. cit., pp. 222 ff.) 
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social evils, and the truth which he opposed to what 
he believed to be the fundamental error, will be 
given in his own words: 


The religious, moral, political, and commercial arrange- 
ments of society, throughout the world, have been based, 
from the commencement of history, upon an error respect- 
ing the nature of man.! 


From the earliest ages it has been the practice of the 
world to act on the supposition that each individual man 
forms his own character, and that therefore he 1s account- 
able for all his sentiments and habits, and consequently 
merits reward for some, and punishment for others. Every 
system which has been established among men has been 
founded on these erroneous principles. . . . 

This is not a slight mistake which involves only trivial 
consequences; it is a fundamental error of the highest 
possible magnitude. ... It has hitherto been the evil 
Genius of the world. It severs man from man throughout 
the various regions of the earth; and makes enemies of 
those who, but for this gross error, would have enjoyed 
each other’s kind offices and sincere friendship.? 


To this great error, however, the great truth will, 
according to Owen, put an end: 


... for every day will make it more evident that the 
character of man 15, without exception, always formed for 
him; that it may be, and is chiefly, created by his predeces- 
sors; that they give him, or may give him, his ideas and 
habits, which are the powers that govern and direct his con- 


1 Book of the New Moral World, p. ix. London, 1836. 
2 New View of Society. Essay I, p. 90. London, 1816. 
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duct. Man therefore never did, nor 1s it possible he ever can, 
make his own character 


Owen’s attitude toward the nature of man and its 
educational implications seems to be well summed 
up in the following extract from one of his letters, 
in which he writes: 


1. That man has been created to enjoy happiness, and 
born with faculties to enjoy it. 

2. That he can attain happiness only by knowing the 
laws of his own nature, and by acting consistently in 
accordance with them. 

3. That through his hitherto imperfect development 
he has been unable to discover these laws, or to know how 
to act in accordance with them. 

4. That instead of being bad by nature, his faculties 
at birth are all good, and may now with ease be directed 
toward making him a most valuable member of society in 
every part of the world. 

5. That this result will be attained with de greatest 
certainty when he shall be educated and trained from his 
birth in accordance with those circumstances in which 
alone human nature should be placed.? 


And, as a corollary to this last, from his Journal: 


For it is through the education or the influence of cir- 
cumstances, or of the conditions in which he is placed, 
that man becomes good or bad, inferior or superior.® 


1 [bid., pp. 90 f. (Italics as in the original.) 

2 Letters on Education, No. 3. London, 1832. ’ 

8 Journal, Vol. IV, p. 202. Watson, London, 1852. Longmans and 
others. : 
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Owen evidently expressly wished to avoid making 
his new venture a pauper school, for he writes: 


I charged the parents, that it might not be considered 
a pauper school, three pence per month or three shillings 
per year, for each child, and of course they paid this 
most willingly.! 


The formation of desirable habits Owen considered 
to be of the utmost importance: 


It is of little avail to give to either young or old “pre- 
cept upon precept, and line upon line,” except the means 
shall be also prepared to train them in good practical 


habits. ..... 


The time the children will remain under the discipline 
of the playground and school will afford all the oppor- 
tunity that can be desired, to create, cultivate, and estab- 
lish those habits and sentiments which tend to the welfare 
of the individual and the community. And in conformity 
to this plan of proceeding, the precept which was given to 
the child of two years old on coming into the playground 
“That he must endeavor to make his companions happy,” 
is to be renewed and enforced on his entrance into the 
school. ... It is a simple rule, the plain and obvious 
reasons for which children at an early age may be readily 
taught to comprehend? 


It is evident from the above that Owen wished to 
emphasize desirable social habits, and also that he 
wished the small children under his charge to work 


1 [bid. 2 New View of Society, p. 96. 
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and play happily. It will later appear that the 
infant schools established by other people who were 
stimulated by Owen, can scarcely be shown to have 
carried out his ideas in this matter; neither, as it will 
appear, did many of them conform to Owen’s no- 
tions with respect to the following aspects of infant 
education. 


The children [at New Lanark] were trained and edu- 
cated without any punishment, or any fear of it, and 
were while in school the happiest human beings I have 
ever seen. The infants and young children, besides being 
instructed by sensible signs—the things themselves or 
models or painting—and by familiar conversation, were 
from two to four years and upwards taught dancing and 
singing, and the parents were encouraged to come and see 
their children at any of their lessons or physical exer- 
Ciseea. o.. 

The children were not to be annoyed with books but were 
to be taught the uses and nature or qualities of the com- 
mon things around them, by familiar conversation when 
the child’s curiosity was excited so as to induce them to 
ask questions respecting them. . 

The children at four and above that age showed an 
early desire to understand the use of maps of the four 
quarters of the world upon a large scale, which were pur- 
posely hung in the room to attract their attention. ... 
Their master was first taught their use and then how to 
instruct the children for their amusement, for with these 
infants everything was to be amusement. 


¥ 


1Owen. Life of Robert Owen, Written by Himself, p. 193. (Published, 
1857.) G. Bell, London, 1920. (Italics supplied.) 
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Naturally to Owen the selection of teachers for 
his infant schools was an important matter. He 
did not feel that any teachers of the old school could 
be successfully trained to teach according to his 
method, i.e. by “sensible signs and familiar conver- 
sation.”’ Accordingly, he chose one James Buchanan, 
“a poor, simple-hearted weaver, who had previously 
been trained by his wife to perfect submission to her 


will. . . .” who “loved children strongly by na- 
ture,’. .. . and whose “patience with them was 
inexhaustible.” ! 


Owen’s contributions to the theory and practice 
of early education, as he himself saw them, were the 
following: 


1. No scolding or punishment of the children in the 
infant school. 

2. Unceasing kindness, in tone, look, word, and action, 
so as to create a real affection and full confidence between 
the teachers and the taught. . 

3. Instruction by the inspection of realities and their 
qualities—the children being always allowed to ask ques- 
tions. 

4. These questions always to be answered in a kind 
and rational manner. 

5. No regular indoor hours for school. 

6. In addition to music, the children of these working 
people were taught military drill, to teach them habits of 
order, obedience, and exactness, to improve their health 
and carriage, and to prepare them . . . when required, to 


1 [bid., p. 192. 
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defend their country at the least expense and trouble to 
themselves. 

They were taught to dance well, so as to improve their 
appearance, manner, and health... . 

7. But these exercises were to be continued no longer 
than they were useful and could be beneficially enjoyed by 
all. 

8. To take the children out to become familiar with 
the productions of gardens, orchards, fields, woods, and 
with the domestic animals and nature generally is an 
essential part of the instruction to be given to the children 
of the working class. 

g. It was quite new to train the children of the work- 
ing class to think and act rationally, and to acquire 
substantial knowledge which might be useful to them 
through life.* 


Owen’s unfavorable attitude toward the other 
agencies at work in an attempt to solve the social 
problems of the day is significant. Of religion he 
writes: 


It is true that religions have been and are to this day 
the strongest causes of repulsive feelings between individ- 
uals and nations; and while any of these deranging sys- 
tems of human intellects shall be forced into the young 
mind by the insane contending sects over the world, the 
spirit of universal charity and love must remain unknown 
among all nations and all peoples. ... In everything I 
attempt for the advancement and permanent benefit of 
the human race, and in the very best objects, ! was always 
checked and obstructed in my straightforward ahd honest 


1 Tbid., p. 319. 
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progress by religion. I was always thus forced to take a 
devious course, and to obtain thereby a less perfect result.! 


Writing of the political economists he remarks: 


From these political economists [Malthus, James Mill, 
and others], often in animated discussions, I always dif- 
fered. But our discussions were maintained to the last 
with great good feeling and a cordial friendship. They 
were liberal men for their time; friends to the national 
education of the people, but opposed to national employ- 
ment for the poor and unemployed, or to the greatest 
creation of real wealth,—which surprised me in men who 
professed to desire the greatest amount of wealth to be 
produced, but which could only be effected by the well- 
directed industry at all times of all... 2 


And further: 


My knowledge of the formation of character enabled me 
to know how their characters were formed, and there- 
fore enabled me to differ from them in opinion and yet 
to do justice to their good intentions, although their meas- 
ures always appeared to me to rise from want of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of human nature and society, and 
from their supposing that violence and force could effect 
any permanent good, while mind remained unconverted.? 


“The following characteristics of Owen’s educational 
plan stand out in significant contrast to the philan- 
thropic undertakings of the day: 


1 Jbid., p. 142. 

It is probable that opposition to Owen’s religious views was in a meas= 
ure responsible for the disregard of the finer aspects of his schools, 

2 Thid., p. 143. 

3 [bid., p. 292. 
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1. He was definitely hostile to religion. 

2. He emphasized the importance of helping the 
child get acquainted with his environment; he would 
have him study “‘things’’; he would have him learn 
about animals, and plants, and trees. 

3. In the Institute at New Lanark little children 
were taught to dance, and sing, and be joyous. 

4. The philanthropist was, according to his way 
of thinking, mainly engaged in breaking the child’s 
will and subduing a corrupt nature to the end that 
a self-respecting citizen, content in his station, might 
result. Owen was interested in consciously forming 
habits which would develop a nature fundamentally 
good, although Itmited in part by heredity, into the 
good moral character. It will presently be shown 
that whereas his work gave impetus to the infant 
school movement, his educational theory had but 
slight influence upon infant school practice during 
the decades following his New Lanark experiment. 


Jean Frederic Oberlin 


Antedating by some years the work of Owen in 
England, Jean Frederic Oberlin, a Lutheran pastor 
in Ban-de-la-Roche (Steinthal), a desolate parish in 
the Vosges mountains, founded schools for little 
children which he called écoles da tricoter (knitting 
schools). Like Owen, Oberlin started chis. educa- 
tional work because of his interest in the children of 
the poor. The people among whom he workéd had 
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been reduced to great poverty and degradation by 
war. While the man was first of all a pastor, he 
nevertheless showed a new missionary spirit and 
sensed the connection between physical misery and 
moral degradation. He believed that people must 
be ministered unto as “those who have a life to work 
out now, as well as an expectant life in the world to 
come.” Therefore he set about to change their 
wretched environment.! Oddly enough this Lu- 
theran pastor shared one belief with Robert Owen: 
he believed that the only hope for a better environ- 
ment was that a better people should create and 
maintain it, and that necessary changes in the 
methods and manners of life must begin in the 
character of the people. So to remove evil was not 
enough; there must be a moral redemption. And, 
again like Owen, he believed that this moral redemp- 
tion was best sought through the education of young 
children.” 

The people among whom Oberlin worked not only 
did not share his zeal for the establishment of schools, 
but were even inclined to be distinctly hostile toward 
his efforts. However, he persevered, opening the 
schools at his own expense, and putting them in 
charge of capable women in the community. He 
then tried to develop suitable methods of teaching 
the little ones. In so doing, he in a sense antici- 
pated the work of Froebel and Pestalozzi, using 


1 Beard, Augustus F. Life of Oberlin. Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1909. 
2 [bid. 
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pictures, stories, manual training, and excursions as 
school activities. The aims of the école a tricoter as 
formulated by Oberlin were: to teach the first no- 
tions of morality; to root out bad habits and train 
good ones; to teach children scriptural stories and 
natural history, varying their employment as much 
as possible, “care being taken to keep them con- 
stantly alert, occupied, never allowing them to 
use a word of patois”; to have them prepared 
for primary education. The older children were 
taught to sew and knit, but the little ones were to 
spend most of their time playing and looking at 
pictures.! 

Oberlin was by no means radical in his social 
philosophy; in fact a study of his life shows that it 
was difficult for him, for conscientious reasons, to 
lend allegiance to the new French government. He 
was, however, in advance of his time in the educa- 
tion he advocated for little children. 


We have in this chapter considered the effect of 
industrial changes upon the family as an educational 
institution, and have discussed some evidences of a 
new community interest in the education of young 
children following upon these industrial changes and 
their attendant social maladjustments. The pio- 
neer educational experiment of Robert Owen in 
Scotland, and the somewhat less significant contri- 
bution of Oberlin in France, have also been con- 


1 Cochin, J.D. M. Manuel des salles d’asile, pp. xvi ff. Pais 1850. 
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sidered. In the next chapter will be considered the 
development of institutions for the care of young 
children, growing out of new community interests, 
and influenced in a certain measure by the work of 


Owen and Oberlin.. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 
AND ON THE CONTINENT 


New institutions for the care and education of 
young children developed rapidly during the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, both in England 
and on the continent. 

Owen’s success at New Lanark attracted the at- 
tention of other people interested in the welfare of 
children, and following closely upon the establish- 
ment of his Institute for the Formation of Character, 
two other plans were initiated which purported to be 
directly modeled upon his infant school. The first 
of these was an infant school opened in London by 
Lord Brougham and James Mill in 1818; the second, 
a school opened by the Society of Friends in Spital- 
fields. James Buchanan—the “simple weaver” 
trained by Owen at New Lanark—was placed in 
charge of the first school, while Samuel Wilderspin 
undertook the direction of the school at Spital- 
fields. 

In France, Mme. de Pastoret, having*heard of the 
work of Jean Oberlin, opened a salle @ hospitalité 


in Paris to take care of the children of working 
64 
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mothers, in 1802. It was more of a creche than an 
infant school, and had a brief existence. Its aim 
was simply to protect little children from the dangers 
of the city streets, no attempt being made to edu- 
cate them.! 

A few years later, J. D. M. Cochin, a lawyer of 
philanthropic spirit and evidently also of some edu- 
cational vision, made an attempt to educate very 
little children. He gathered a number of them into 
two rooms, and called his shelter a salle d’asile. 
He then tried himself to devise methods by which 
to teach them. In 1826, he agreed to unite his 
efforts with those of a committee of philanthropic 
women organized by Mme. de Pastoret, who had 
meanwhile heard of the work of Owen in England. 
This committee had opened in Paris a salle d’asile 
for eighty children, of which undertaking Cochin 
writes “it failed because it was not backed by sufh- 
cient knowledge.” ? 

In undertaking to work with the women’s com- 
mittee, Cochin arranged to send a Mme. Millet to 
England to study the work of Owen and Buchanan. 
Evidently Mme. Millet visited the more formal 
schools in London, for she writes: 


I saw the giving of serious lessons in the schools of 
early childhood. I constantly tried to influence things 
so that in France the instruction in the salles d’asile 
could be substantial without being too profound. This 


1 Cochin, J.D. M. Manuel des salles d’asile, p. xvii. Paris, 1853. 
2 Tbid., p. xviii. 
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difference in character of the two nations [she adds], 
permits this diversity of method without making it neces- 
sary to criticize our neighbors across the sea. 


Upon Mme. Millet’s return in 1828 the committee 
opened a salle d’asile in Paris, modeled upon the 
English infant school. In 1831, Cochin opened a 
model salle d’asile, to which was attached a normal 
training class, in charge of Mme. Millet. After this 
these institutions spread rapidly. Whereas in 1828 
there were but three in Paris, in 1838 there were 
nineteen, with a total enrollment of thirty-six hun- 
dred children.} 

In Italy, Abate Aporti, a Catholic priest, was 
successful in furthering the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools in the kingdom of Lombardy. Be- 
ing dissatisfied with the progress the children made 
in school, he was led to investigate the conditions 
under which their preschool years had been passed, 
and after a thoughtful consideration of the facts in 
the case, he drew up a plan for the establishment of 
an infant school in Cremona. 


He thought of trying it first with the children of parents 
in easy circumstances, and he laid his plan before the 
government at Milan, which approved of it immediately, by 
an imperial decree of August 30, 1829, in which M. Aporti 
was requested “to inform the government from time to 
time of the working of the new institutios,. it being a 


1 Kergomard, Pauline. Article on the “Ecole Maternelle.”’» Buisson, . 
Dictionnaire de Pédagogie. Paris, 1911. 
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most important desideratum to have a collection of facts 
in order that, at a future time, a greater extension might 
be given to similar establishments, should they prove 
useful.” This first essay having succeeded, Aporti the 
following year reverted to his original purpose, namely, 
that of opening infant schools for the children of the poor, 
to be supported by charitable contributions. This plan 
being likewise laid before the government was approved by 
a decree of August 31, 1830. ... In 1833 “ninety-four 
boys and forty-six girls were educated gratis in the infant 
schools of Cremona.” ! 


In the first decade of the nineteenth century, the 
efforts of Owen in England gave impetus to the 
establishment in Germany of institutions like the 
infant school called kleinkinderbewahranstalten. They 
were organized and supported by religious societies, 
Catholic and Lutheran.? 

In Belgium, écoles-gardiennes were instituted about 
the time that the salles d’asile were developing in 
France, and the purpose of these institutions, like 
that of the salles d’asile and the infant schools, was 
to provide care and education outside of the home 
for the children of working mothers.? 

It was thus widely recognized, during the early 
years of the last century, that the home was no 


1“Tnfant Schools in Lombardy.” Quarterly Journal of Education, 
Vol. X, April-October, 1835, pp. 10-20. Taken from Relazione del Sig. 
Abate Ferrante Aporti di Cremona sulle Scuole di Lombardia, e princi- 
palmente sulle Scuole Infantili. Atti dell’ Accademia de Georgolfi, Vol. 
XI, 1833. 

2 England, Board of Education, Special Reports, Vol. XXII, pp. 139 ff. 

3 [bid., pp. 12 ff. 
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longer able, in many cases, to carry the responsi- 
bility of educating young children without com- 
munity assistance. It is now proposed to study the 
institutions developed in the various countries to 
assist the family to carry out its educational task, 
from the following standpoints: (1) The reasons 
advanced for the establishment of these institutions. 
(2) The objections offered to their establishment, 
and how these objections were answered by those in 
favor of the new plans. (3) The attitude shown by 
the founders of these institutions toward the proper 
relationship between parents and children, and the 
values of this relationship. (4) The education given 
in these institutions: (a) the provision for physical 
health; () the methods of discipline employed; 
(c) the social and moral training; (@) the intellectual 
training; (e¢) the religious training. 


Reasons Advanced for the Establishment of These 


Institutions 


The main reason advanced, in each of the countries 
mentioned, for the establishment of institutions for 
early education, was the neglect of little children 
whose parents’ resources were limited. 

Thus, for example, Samuel Wilderspin writes: 


Consider the blessing the infant school is, ‘even when 
only regarded as an asylum to take care of the»child’s 
bodily welfare—surely those persons who disapprove of 
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educating the poor at all will see the propriety of keeping, 
if possible, their children safe from accidents and pre- 
serving the lives of many little ones. . . 1 

Another and weightier argument for the necessity of 
educating the infant poor is that they are responsible and 
immortal beings. No one who is a sincere follower of 
him who said “Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not”... can turn a deaf ear to the 
entreaties of those who are necessitous and suffering. 
Thousands there are among those of whom we have been 
speaking who are brought up in as great ignorance of God 
and religion as though they had been born in a country 
where the light of revelation had never shone. . . 2 

By taking children at an early age out of the reach of 
contamination in the streets, and removing them from the 
no less baneful influence of evil example at home, we may 
lay such a foundation of virtue as is not likely to be 
shaken. . .. As the mind of a child expands, it searches 
for new objects of employment or gratification, and this is 
the time when the young fall an easy prey to those who 
make it a business of entrapping them into the paths of 
dishonesty. . . .3 


And again, commenting upon Wilderspin’s work, 
we find in the Quarterly Journal of Education: 4 


The establishment of infant schools must undoubtedly 
tend to raise the moral feeling and to form useful and 
virtuous members of the community ... it... is an 


1Wilderspin. The Infant System of Developing the Intellectual and 
Moral Powers of all Children from One to Seven, p. 46. London, 1840. 

2 Ibid., p. 48. 

3 [bid., p. 38. 

4Vol. V, pp. 131-142, Jan.-Apr., 1833. 
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excellent foundation for the discipline of more advanced 
years. In how much higher degree must the child, who has 
already had his mind awakened to the desire of knowl- 
edge, be predisposed to benefit by instruction, particu- 
larly in the case of the neglected offspring of the lowly 
hovel. It is remarked that children of seven years of age 
and upwards among the lower orders, are generally found 
of more obtuse intellect and greater vacuity of thought, 
than those of higher station. Surely, however, there is no 
aristocratic monopoly in the attributes of mind, and the 
difference therefore must arise solely from the faculties 
being suffered to remain inactive during the first years of 
childhood. If we for a moment picture to our minds the 
condition of children who are doomed in what should 
be the brightest period of infancy to idleness and mis- 
chief, amid filth and wretchedness . . . who will venture 
to deny the magnitude of the benefit conferred upon 
society by the unwearied and philanthropic efforts to 
form establishments which are likely to be productive of 
such immense and lasting good?! 


Some years later, Hon. Joseph Fletcher, in a Re- 
port on British and Foreign Society Infant Schools, 
says: 


It is not surprising that the mother of a working man’s 
family who is herself perhaps employed in some branch of 
industry and almost invariably has all the labors of her 
household to perform in very narrow space, and in want 
of many conveniences, should begin to consider children 
of two and three very much “in the way” during a great 
part of the day, and be ready to make a sacrifice of some 


1 Tbid., pp. 132 f. 
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pence per week to have them bestowed in some “‘out of 
the way”’ school; an expressive designation which she is 
very apt to give the little congregation of infants in the 
kitchen of some neighboring dame.! In fact she very 
properly seeks a nursery, and is prepared to subscribe for 
one; and to help provide for her an airy, healthy nursery 
in which her infant children shall be safe and happy is one 
of the greatest kindnesses her wealthier neighbors can 


afford her. . . 2 


Concerning the situation in France, J. D. M. 
Cochin writes: 


It is to supply the needs, the instructions, the impres- 
sions, which every child should receive from the presence 
and example of his mother, that it is necessary to open 
rooms for the hospitality and education of these very 
young children.® 


In his day, Cochin further explains, many children 
were deprived of their mother’s care, “not only by 
inevitable death, but because of the necessities of 
labor.” Misfortunes and crimes were resulting from 
this situation; therefore charity must undertake to 
supply the want of a mother, and to supply this 
want, Cochin held, was the first object of the salle 
d astle.4 

1 Weekday “dame schools” were fairly numerous in England and 
France during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The women 
keeping these schools were called, in France, gardeuses, and Cochin writes 
that they ‘“‘kept children as one might keep sheep.” 

2Minutes of Committee of Council, 1845. Vol. II, pp. 216 ff. (Italics 
supplied.) 


3 Cochin, op. cit., p. 17. 
4 Ibid., pp. 16 ff. 
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Abate Aporti, whose work has been previously 
mentioned, noticed that the effects of elementary 
education were not so beneficial as one might hope 


. In consequence of many of the children, who came 
to school when they were past six years of age, having 
their moral or intellectual faculties already vitiated. Some 
had acquired bad habits, others appeared stupefied or 
brutalized, and it was extremely difficult to do any good 
to them. Upon inquiring into the causes, this early moral 
corruption was traced to domestic neglect or positive bad 
example and to the vicious system of infant education 
which had been till then carried on in the scuole delle 
maestre,! which were conducted by elderly women, igno- 
rant and otherwise ill-qualified for the task.? 


In Germany, the kleinkinderbewahranstalten were 
at first called “schools of necessity.’’* They existed 
primarily for social reasons—to take care of the 
children whose mothers were obliged to work. 

Another reason advanced for the establishment 
of schools for little children in the different countries, 
was that parents, in addition to being too hard- 
worked to take proper care of their children, were in 
many cases incapable of doing so anyway. Cochin, 
for example, writes that in his opinion few mothers 
are sufficiently cultivated to bring their children up 
according to the best principles of education, and 


1The Italian “dame school.” 

2 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, p. 13. 

3 Meyer’s Lexikon. Articles on ‘“‘Krippe” and ‘“‘Bewahratistalten.” 
Leipzig und Wien, 1895. 
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that “the number who have the leisure to study and 
apply these principles is still smaller.”’1 Cochin 
further insisted that the children of the rich were in 
many instances mishandled through the selfishness 
and carelessness of adults: that they were brought 
up in an unsuitable environment, and were subject 
to the whims of adults, being “rewarded without 
merit and punished without cause.” In the salle 
dasile, he adds by way of contrast, the children 
“followed the right without knowing it.” ? 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, referring to 
the importance of infant schools, comments that 


. . . some have urged that most of the present gener- 
ation of parents are those who have themselves received 
the advantages of education, and are therefore able and 
willing to instruct their own children: but even though the 
first part of the proposition were true, the second does not 
necessarily follow. All who are brought up in schools, it 
is well observed, may not be “competent from capacity, 
or willing from disposition, or capable from leisure, of 
undertaking the education of their own children.’ 


In Lombardy, 


Aporti’s observations on the children of his own town 
are classed under three heads: first, moral habits; second, 
intellectual cultivation; third, physical faculties. With 
regard to moral habits, he observes that too great indul- 


1 Cochin, of. cit., p. 16. 

2 [bid., pp. 53 f. 

3 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. V, p. 133. See also Wilderspin, 
Early Discipline, p. go f. Second Edition, London, 1834. 
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gence of parents produces obstinacy and capriciousness in 
children; that a spirit of violence and revenge is often 
engendered in them by the silly practice of mothers and 
nurses . . . that shyness or moroseness are produced by 
children being left too long alone at home ... that a 
want of order, cleanliness or decency in the parents is 
sure to lead to similar deficiencies in the children; that 
parents who neglect their prayers and every other prac- 
tice of religion bring their children up in the same igno- 
rance of the very first elements of Christianity, etc... . 
Concerning the intellectual cultivation, almost the only 
thing impressed on the infant’s memory, whether at home 
or at the maestre schools, was some silly or mischievous 
story or fable of ghosts, hobgoblins, or fairies. . . . With 
regard to the physical faculties of children, Aporti justly 
censures the practice of keeping children for hours fixed to 
their little chairs. . . .! 


Those in favor of infant school education believed 
firmly in the educability of children of this age. 
Wilderspin writes: 


It is confessed on all hands that our first impressions 
are the most powerful, both as to their immediate effects 
and future influence; that they not only form the char- 
acter of our childhood, but that of our maturer years.? 


An extract from the Manchester Times, in de- 
scribing a visit to an infant school, continues: 


We are strenuous advocates for the establishment of 
Infant schools. . . even in its mother’s arms the child may 


1 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, pp. 13 f 
?Wilderspin. The Infant System, p. 42. 
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be tutored . . . its unruly passions may be repressed and 
its kindly affections cultivated.! 


Aporti, observing young children in Cremona, 
asks, 


If children can retain a vivid reflection of so many 
absurd and mischievous images, which they often do to 
an advanced age, why not exercise their memory in 
retaining the idea of something true and useful to them in 
after life? If they can learn the language of nonsense or 
vice, why not teach them at once the language of reason 
and virtue? Why not give a direction to their opening 
judgment, instead of allowing it to stagnate in listless- 
ness, or to run wild among an unreal creation of unseemly 
objects? At this early age, a child, as soon as it sees a 
new object, will always ask its name. This points out the 
way of instructing children, by showing them either in 
reality or in print new objects, and by repeatedly asking 
them the names of those they are already acquainted 
with. They thus acquire without trouble a vocabulary 
of the most useful terms in their native language. . 
Again, children love to chant or sing; teach them just a 
little intonation and the first elements of modulation of 
the voice, and their ears will soon get accustomed to the 
impressions of harmony and proper cadence. This will 
strengthen their organs, and impart a pleasing flexibility 
to their voice in speaking . . . it will also in most cases 
cure those impediments of speech which are often pro- 
duced . . . by carelessness and indolence in speaking, and 
which in after years lead to a confirmed habit of stam- 
mering.? 

1 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, p. 13 f, 
2 [bid., pp. 13 ie 
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Cochin writes: 


Between the wet-nurse and the master of the primary 
school, there is an interval of four or five years where 
precisely the education of the salle d’asile establishes 
itself; one must find a series of instructions and of tasks 
destined to further the first development of the human 
organism. . . 

Before children reach the age of two years, or even 
eighteen months, they are capable of understanding, obey- 
ing, discerning, and willing. Their memory, and their 
natural aptitude for appreciating the value of words, 
makes it possible to begin from the cradle the culture of 
their intelligence. 


Better citizenship was hoped for as a result of 
infant school education: Wilderspin emphasized es- 
pecially its value as a means of preventing crime 
and delinquency. Prisons, he says, have failed to 
deter young people from crime. He doubts whether 
any punishment will be successful in doing so, but 
he repeats the burden of his song: 


Educate and protect the infant poor, and it will be 
found that to prevent is not only better, but easier than 
to cure.” 


The Hon. Mr. Fletcher, whose Report on British 
and Foreign Infant Schools has previously been 
quoted, after mentioning the fact that schools of 
this type are a benefit to working mothers, says that 


1 Cochin, op. cit., pp. 16f. 
? Wilderspin. Infant System, pp. 37 ff, 
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. . . at the same time, they [the mothers] may render 
to themselves and their country incalculable benefits by 
placing their little ones under a teacher who knows how to 
implant in the tender life of infancy those truthful habits 
of heart and mind, the value of which even for the tem- 
poral welfare of their offspring, the vexed and burdened 
spirits of the poor do not always comprehend.! 


Cochin sees in the salle d’asile a means of helping 
the poorer class of citizens, without pauperizing 
them and injuring their self-respect. He enumerates 
the following benefits of these institutions: 


The foundation of salles d’asile may be considered as 
the most effective, the most real, the most powerful, the 
most fruitful of institutions in the matter of public relief: 

They diminish municipal dependents. 

They bring to the poor an abundant relief; they procure 
for them, on all occasions, at least the liberty to work. 

They make for them [the poor] existence easier, pleas- 
anter, more honorable. 

They give to the fatherland a powerful means of edu- 
cation in the case of the children, of benefit in the case of 
the parents. 

They enrich the future, cultivate and make fruitful the 
most sacred, the most gracious, and the most innocent of 
humanity... . 

They bring about notably not only a better present con- 
dition for a greater number of citizens, but also a better 
sort of future for the children who must succeed them.? 


1 Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1845, Vol. II, 
pp. 216ff. 
2 Cochin, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 
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Objections to Infant Schools 


The development of these new institutions for the 
education of young children seems to have been op- 
posed in the early part of the nineteenth century on 
two main grounds: (1) that it was not advisable to 
educate the poorer children, (2) that it was wrong 
to separate children from their parents for so much 
of the time. 


The first objection was of course based upon the 
belief that education of the poor would tend to make 
them discontented with their lot, and so disarrange 
“that beautiful order providentially arranged in 
their ranks and positions.”’ It is well illustrated by 
Hannah More’s statement: 


I allow no writing for the poor: my object is not to 
make fanatics, but to train up the lower classes in habits 
of industry and obedience." 


The arguments in favor of infant education ad- 
vanced by Wilderspin, Cochin, Fletcher, and others 
mentioned in this chapter and the preceding one, 
were specially directed toward overcoming this ob- 
jection by presenting the social benefits which might 
be hoped for as a result of such education of the 
very young. 

The second objection is treated in ns aren 
Journal of Education: 


* Quoted in M. B. Synge’s 4 Short History of Social Life in»England, 
p- 330. Barnes, New York, 1906. 
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It has been said by some persons that “the laws of 
God and nature are violated” in thus separating children 
from their parents. This objection scarcely deserves reply, 
since it was with the view of affording an asylum to poor 
and neglected little infants during those hours when the 
avocation of their parents prevented them from watching 
over their children, that the plan of infant schools was 
first suggested. In Mr. Wilderspin’s work the objection 
is noted and demolished: “Does such a separation dimin- 
ish the affection of the parties, or does it not rather 
endear them more to each other? The hours which will 
remain to these parents and children for whose welfare 
we would provide, will be amply sufficient for the culti- 
vation of the domestic affections, and are not the less 
likely to be so spent, because the parent will have been 
relieved from embarrassment and interruption during the 
hours of labor, and will have been enabled to provide 
the better for their sustenance and comfort. And as for 
such parents and children who cannot spend the remain- 
ing hours in affectionate intercourse, it can only be said 
that the less they see of each other the better; and that 
they furnish a more decisive argument for the adoption 
of our plan. 


Cochin, too, evidently felt called upon to refute, 
or at least forestall, some such objection, for he 
writes: 


Far from us be the thought of separating children from 
affection—without doubt at an early age they require a 
mother’s care. We wish to emphasize that the salle 


1 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. V, p. 133. Also Wilderspin, 
Early Discipline, p. 91. 
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d’asile takes the child from his parents each morning and 
returns him at night—it is well to inquire whether, in the 
middle of the day, it is not well to take children from 
their families and relegate their care to people practiced 
in this kind of work. 


Attitude of Advocates of Infant Schools toward Parents 
and Children 


Cochin is not to be mistaken in the value he places 
on the mother-child relationship; he has been quoted 
to the effect that he believed it to be the first object 
of the salle d’asile to supply maternal care for chil- 
dren deprived of such care, and he further says that 
“the spirit of the salle d’asile is born in the hearts of 
good mothers.” 

Aporti was interested in adult education as well 
as in infant schools, for he believed the education 
and welfare of parents to be essential for the desir- 
able growth of children: 


While our cares are turned to the instruction of the 
rising generation, and to laying the foundation of a better 
social state, we must not forget that for many years to 
come the grown-up part of the population will constitute 
the majority in point of strength; that this population 
has for the most part grown up in ignorance and vice; 
and that, unless we effect at least a partial change in 
their minds and habits, there will be less security for the 
prospects of the rising generation. We wish and expect 
children to be a very different race from ‘their parents 


1 Cochin, of. cit., pp. xvf. 
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but this must depend in a great measure upon the conduct 
of the parents themselves, until the children have grown 
up into men. For this reason, as well as for the general 
good of society, while we educate the children we ought 
not to lose sight of the parents. . . 1 


And further, with regard to moral education 
Aporti insists upon the importance of domestic 
example: 


It is that which makes the deepest and most lasting 
impression on the minds of the children; and it is there- 
fore a most sacred duty both of parents and teachers so 
to conduct themselves as to give them nothing but 
virtuous example. If those who were about children of 
tender years were virtuous, the great majority of chil- 
dren would grow virtuous likewise. ... Parents ought 
to abstain in the presence of children from speaking ill 
of other people, as this is apt to engender contempt and 
anti-social feelings. . . . Squabbles between father and 
mother, recriminations, hard words, tend to destroy filial 
respect. It is from this last fruitful source that the 
disorders of the lower classes are chiefly derived.? 


Wilderspin, quoting one of the patrons of his in- 
fant schools, writes: 


If anything had been proved by the attempts already 
made to educate poor children it was this—that their 
parents, who appeared inaccessible to all instruction when 
offered to them by others, or when attempted to be 


1“Tnfant Schools in Lombardy.” Quarterly Journal of Education, 
Vol. X, p. 12. 
2 Tbid., p. 16. 
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influenced by hope or fear, have, by that instinctive 
parental fondness to be found in all, listened to sacred 
truths from the lips of their offspring.! 


It appears from the preceding citations that these 
three men — Cochin, the Frenchman; Aporti, the 
Italian; and Wilderspin, the Englishman —were all 
conscious of the significance of the relationship be- 
tween parents and children; and that they further 
appreciated the fact that a movement concerned with 
the education of children must take account of the 
parents, also. Wilderspin, throughout much of his 
writing, is insistent upon the value of infant schools 
in reforming parents and the adult community in 
general. 


The Character of Infant School Education 


Physical Care and Training. — Physical hygiene 
does not occupy a large place in the writings of 
Wilderspin. He does, however, include in his di- 
rections to parents instructions “‘to send their chil- 
dren clean washed, with their hair cut short and 


combed... .”2 He further holds it to be one of 
the objects of the infant schools to afford “suitable 
air and exercise . . . in-doors and_out-doors, as 


well as habits of cleanliness.’ 3 


1 On the Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, pp. $3234. London, 
1824. , 

2 Tbid. 

8 Early Discipline, pp. 149 f. 
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Gymnastic training was a prominent feature of 
the procedure in Aporti’s schools; marching and the 
importance of good posture were particularly stressed. 

Cochin devotes a short section of his Manuel to 
a discussion of the child’s physical development. 
He begins the section by calling attention to the fact 
that the child, in the salle d’asile, moves about more 
than he sits still, and that such activity is conducive 
to the best physical development. He then offers 
the following suggestions: 


Children should live as much as possible in the open 
air, with the head bare except when illness makes it 
necessary to cover it... .! 


Discipline. — Discipline in the English infant 
schools following Owen’s experiment at New Lanark 
seems to have been of a different character from that 
which he himself advocated. In his Life, Owen 
gives an account of his visits to two of these schools. 
He thus described his impressions upon visiting the 
school conducted by the ex-weaver, Buchanan: 


On entering the school, the first object I saw was Mrs. 
Buchanan, whom I had never seen in the New Lanark 
School, brandishing a whip and terrifying the children 
with it! Buchanan I saw in another part of the room, 
apparently without influence or authority, and as much 
subject to his wife as the children. Upon my unex- 
pected entrance an attempt was made to hide the whip, 
but the countenances of the children were so different 


1 Manuel des salles d’asile, pp. 181-182. 
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from the open, frank, and happy expression of my children 
at New Lanark, that they at once told me their position 
and the extent of ignorant management to which they 
had to submit. The room was something the form of the 
New Lanark Infant rooms, but the school was governed 
in the spirit and manner of the old irrational schools, 
with the difference only that the children were younger 
than those received in the old schools. . . . 


Owen also visited Wilderspin’s school at Spital- 
fields. Wiailderspin, unfortunately for infant educa- 
tion, had observed the work of Buchanan, and 
Owen at once informed him that he had chosen a 
very poor model. However, finding Wilderspin “‘de- 
sirous and willing to learn,” and “much more teach- 
able than James Buchanan,” Owen began “to in- 
struct him as to how to act with children, to govern 
them without punishment, by affectionate and un- 
deviating kindness.” Owen goes on to say that 


... he disregarded no part of my instruction ... 
but what I recommended was faithfully followed. And 
he became an apt disciple of the spirit and practice of 
the system so far as the outward, material mode was 
concerned. But as a first step toward forming a rational 
character for a rational system of society, he had no 
powers of mind to comprehend it. And I did not attempt 
to advance his knowledge so as to unfit him to act under 
the patronage of his then supporters . . . [1. e. the Society 
of Friends, who would hardly have tolerated.“‘a rational 
system” such as that proposed by Owen.]2 — 


1Qwen, Robert. Life, p. 210. 2 Tbid., pp. 211f. 
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Wilderspin’s idea of human nature was that held 
by most Christians of his day: 


As man comes into the world with a propensity to do 
what is forbidden, it has been found necessary at all 
times to enact laws to govern and even to punish him, 
when he acts contrary to them.! 


This was of course directly contrary to Owen’s 
notion of man’s nature, and we should therefore ex- 
pect Wilderspin’s ideas of infant discipline to vary 
from Owen’s accordingly. 

It is fair to say, however, that in his book on 
Early Discipline Wilderspin tells of various experi- 
ences with children which would give the impression 
that at least in theory he advocated measures less 
severe than those generally practiced at that time. 
He speaks of corporal punishment as a last resort, 
and in citing an instance where it seemed to him 
inevitable, remarks that... “this might have 
been spared had he [the child] been brought under 
judicious influence before.” ? 

However, order and “classification” seemed to 
him very essential, and in achieving this “classifi- 
cation” he came upon the scheme of seating the 
children in galleries, where of necessity little freedom 
of motion was possible. He remarks that “boys 
require the muscular vigor of a male superintendent” 
even at infant school age, and speaks of the value of 


10n the Importance of Educating the Infant Poor, p. 184. 
2 Karly Discipline, p. 285. 
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“gentle coercion” in infancy. Describing one infant 
school, he writes: 


The composure and regularity with which the infant 
train of one hundred and twenty toddled on, excited no 
small amusement along the line of route, and those who 
should have inquired no further could not help noticing 
that appearance of cheerful and happy subordination 
which is the very soul of system.! 


In the Manuel, M. Cochin recommends a mild 
and reasonable form of discipline for the children in 
the salles d’asile. He writes: 


It is rare that an individual fault, a resistance, a will 
to do wrong becomes sufficiently pronounced in an indi- 
vidual child to make it necessary to pay serious attention 
to it. If such is the case, the master should set himself 
to repress it with calm, justice, and goodness; not only 
must he avoid all violence, all pressure, all anger, but he 


must also avoid any act which. . . causes irritation. In 
case of impatience, it is well for the master to withdraw 
himself from the room for a moment. . . . 


One must work with children by reason, accompanied 
with gentleness and firmness, to make them understand 
that it is against their interests to do a wrong thing. . . 
when they have done wrong, one should let them see in 
what way their conduct is contrary to order and justice. 

. . . If a child resists in an insubordinate manner, he 
should be isolated, or put into a corner. . . to leave him 
to reflect upon his fault . . . approaching him:as soon as 
he is able to listen to reason. By such means and analo- 


1 [bid., p. 287. 
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gous ones one may, without striking children, without 
irritating them by derision or disdain for their characters, 
render them pliable and submissive, and avoid easily 
occasions of serious remonstrance . . . . Children become 
hardened by habitual punishment, and cruel by the sight 
of suffering.! 


In the infant schools of Cremona, 


The discipline of the school, the subordination required 
from all the pupils, and the kindness shown to them at the 
same time all contribute to the object of moral education. 
When little altercations occur between the children, the 
subject of each is patiently investigated by the teacher.? 


Social and Moral Training. — Social-moral train- 
ing in the infant schools of France is given careful 
attention in Cochin’s Manuel. First of all, the chil- 
dren are to be helped to develop generous sentiments 
through their dealings with their little comrades. 
Second, Cochin places justice: 


Children show a very live and precocious sentiment of 
justice . . . they notice the least partiality. . . . Accord- 
ingly the master must abstain from everything which 
might merit the reproach of partiality or injustice. The 
best means of avoiding this danger is to consult the 
children themselves . . . and to carefully gather their re- 
sponse, making them raise their hands for approval and 
disapproval. With tact, a spirit of loyalty, a director 
of a salle d’asile can accustom his pupils to judge sanely 
concerning foolish or wrong objects. 


1 Cochin, of. cit., pp. 185 f. 
2 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, p. 17. 
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Third, 
Children must with the greatest care be accustomed to 
telling the truth . . . the best way to assure this is by 


making to disappear all interest in dissimulating. 


Fourth, 


Obedience and docility, these two essential qualities, 
may only be obtained through a habit of confidence. 


Fifth, 


Honesty—one can give children ideas of justice and 
profound sentiments relative to respect for property. 


Sixth, 


Decency, propriety, and good appearance. Even the 
very poor children may be kept with propriety, their faces 
and hands washed, their hair combed .. . their shoes 
blacked. . . . [Any offenses against decency or morality 
should be] reprimanded, without explanation, without 
heat, and as though with indifference. 


Seventh, 


Order, exactitude, and submission ... to those in 
authority may be taught the children. 


Eighth, 


[Mutual courtesy and politeness] are habits in which 
children must be educated. 


Ninth, 


[They must be helped to develop a moral dignity differ- 
ent from] unsociable pride, [that is, they must be helped 
to develop self-respect]. 
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Tenth, 


They must be taught to be industrious.} 


Infant school teachers in Cremona, in cases where 
there were altercations between the children, ex- 
plained to the disputants “the true bearing and rea- 
son of the case . . . so as to make their judgment 
satisfied, while the opportunity is taken of impress- 
ing them with a sense of the necessity of mutual 
indulgence and of reciprocal justice.” ? 


The “permanent end and object” of the English 
infant school was from the first, according to 
Wilderspin, 


. moral training, for which it is the first scholastic sys- 
tem which has made positive provision — indeed, which 
could effectually do so, seeing it is the first attempt to 
mould the dispositions at that very tender age when alone 
they can be moulded. . . . [In a particular instance] It 
was, of course, impossible to exhibit specimens of the 
advance of infants in truth, justice, in gentleness, self- 
denial, and generosity; but all present remarked in their 
infantile faces that sort of expression which comes, and 
only can come, from the cultivation of the higher feelings 
of human nature.® 


Wilderspin held that the playground had partic- 
ular values for moral training. He writes: 


1 Manuel, pp. 185-196. 
2 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, p. 17. 
3 Karly Discipline, p. 147. 
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The play-ground, in its effects upon moral character, 
and in promoting habits of order, obedience, and cleanli- 
ness, forms full one-half of the value of what is particular 
to the Infant School System;—other schools may, as 
here, teach Christianity, and cultivate the understanding; 
but that is the peculiar province of what is called the 
Infant System, with its superintendence out-doors as well 
as in-doors, to train physically and morally, and this may 
be applied to children above six as well as below it; always, 
however, keeping this in view, that the earlier the better, 
and that prevention is better . . . than cure. 

The development of good or bad propensities in children 
being more apparent at play than anywhere else, the ad- 
vocates of early moral training, therefore, choose the time 
and place of healthful exercise and play as the best and 
principal arena, both for discovering each little man to him- 
self as he is, and for endeavoring to train him to what 
he ought to be. Here “‘a child is known by his doings.” ! 


Wilderspin recognized the value to individual 
children of association with other children, and 
gives it as one of the reasons why he “would not re- 
fuse to aid (by taking into the school) a single child 
who had one sense complete.”? _ 

Intellectual Training. — In Cremona, the children 
received considerable definite instruction in the in- 
fant school, as one may infer from the following 
account: 


Children are made acquainted with the names of familiar 
objects, classed systematically, — for example, thé parts 


1 [bid., pp. 148 ff. (Italics as in the original.) 2 [bid., p. 245. 
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of the human body, the articles of dress, furniture, and 
of food, names of various kinds of buildings, and their 
respective parts, domestic and agricultural implements, 
the names of the most common natural products, divided 
into animal, vegetable, and mineral. This is done either 
by showing to the children the actual object or a good 
model or print of it, making them notice its shape, color, 
size, and other accidents, and drawing their attention to 
the similarity or shades of difference between various 
species of the same class or genus. The prints used are 
chosen from the best of their kind, so as to awaken in the 
child a taste for beauty. The children are taught to 
spell, and to pronounce each syllable distinctly. They are 
also made to learn by heart a certain number of words 
every day, increasing the number gradually; and they 
are afterwards taught writing and ciphering.' 


In the early salles dasile reading was taught 
under a monitorial system. Concerning writing, 
Cochin writes in the Manuel: 


It is rare that a child before five years old has enough 
control of the movement of his fingers to imitate with any 
success the contour of writing on a slate, still less on paper, 
therefore paper is never to be confided to children in the 
salle d’asile. The five and six year olds may, however, 
be taught to write upon slates. 


Notions of arithmetic and geometry were to be 
taught them. They were to be taught geography, 
first being given an idea of the locality in which 
they lived. History tales were to be taught them, 


1 Quarterly Journal of Education, Vol. X, pp. 16 f, 
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and in any chronological treatment of this subject, 
the actual, contemporary government of the day 
was to be discussed first — “One wishes to know 
the events which have prepared this progress.” 


The following very significant suggestion is also 
offered by Cochin with respect to this early teaching 
of history: 

Instead of exalting young spirits by painting passions 
which have torn the earth, the teachers of the salles 
d’asile should above all apply themselves to make under- 
stood the progress of the arts and of agriculture, to inspire 
recognition of services rendered to humanity. 


Teachers are urged to 


. . mention in a special manner the encouragements 
given to industry, and notably to one of its most essential 
branches — the cultivation of the soil.! 


Nature study was to be taught the children 
through “object teaching’’—the teacher was to bring 
to the children’s observation a bird, a plant, a stone, 
as the case might be. 

Picture lessons, gymnastic lessons, ‘“‘questioning” 
lessons, and recitations are also mentioned in the 
Manuel.* 

Wilderspin found “‘object lessons” valuable in the 
infant school, because ‘‘everything children see ex- 
cites their interest.” He advises 


1 The discussion of the teaching of history is on pp. 217 ff. of the Manuel 
des salles d’asile. 

2 The whole discussion on intellectual training in the French: anfant 
schools is taken from the Manuel, pp. 210-224. 
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. . . picture lessons of objects to arrest the wandering 
eye of the child, and, in unison with oral narrative, to 
inform his understanding. Without such accompani- 
ments, viz., play-ground, gallery, and picture lessons, 
schools may be formed for the reception of infants, but 
destitute of these, no child can be taught under what is 
termed the Infant System. . . .! 

Knitting, sewing, or spinning ought never to be taught, 
and the art of reading ought to be left till the children 
attain the age of six years, when they are fit to be sent 
to a parochial juvenile school; at which period, after such 
previous training, they are found to learn in less than half 
the usual time.? 


Although Wilderspin’s statements do not point 
to any particular overemphasis of intellectual train- 
ing, there is evidence to show that an overemphasis 
of such training, or at least an overemphasized at- 
tempt to give such training, was common in the early 
English infant schools. Speaking of these early 
schools, Mr. Fletcher reports: 


The most fatal error was, however, the leaven of intel- 
lectual display which, whatever the subjects for its exer- 
cise, appears to have crept into a good many of these 
establishments of earlier foundation. It seems to have 
produced in some of them what I do not know how to 
designate otherwise than as the “prodigy system” under 
which the quicker children were to be wonders of envy 
and admiration to the rest. . . . Conceit, envy, and fret- 
fulness, ill-restrained by fear, were the leading moral 


1 Early Discipline, p. 148. (Italics as in the original.) 
2 Thid., p. 150. 
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elements of such a system, and stultifying verbal repe- 
tition its chief intellectual exercise. Travesties of the 
language of science vied with desecration of that of the 
Scriptures, and the word of truth was shut out by a veil 
of familiarity with its unvivified formula. Redeemed as 
this has always been in some degree by cheerful tunes and 
healthful play, it is possible to contemplate it with for- 
bearance, even in the past, only as a first unsteady step 
in search of a right path! ... 


Religious Training.—Religious training was in- 
cluded in the curricula of the several infant schools 
we have been considering. Describing the schools 
in Italy, the Quarterly Journal of Education states: 


With regard to moral and religious education, prayers 
are said morning, noon, and evening, in the Italian 
language; they are taken from the Scripture or the liturgy, 
the Lord’s Prayer always forming a part of them. Psalms 
selected from Mattei’s Italian translation are sung and at 
the same time learnt by heart. An abridgement of the 
historical part of the Scriptures has been arranged in the 
form of a dialogue between the teacher and the pupils.? 


The following suggestions for religious instruction 
in the salles d’asile are offered by Cochin: 


1. Direct the children’s hearts continually to the 
recognition of God . . . remind them that he is the only 
one from whom they have their life, health, air, light, and 
all the generous gifts which men enjoy in common in the 
universe. 


1 Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 1845, Volaekt 
pp. 217 f. : 
2Vol. X, p. 17. 
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2. Explain to them sufficiently the marvels of alternat- 
ing day and night, the return of the seasons, and the 
productions of the earth, to give them faith in the provi- 
dence of God. 

3. Inspire them with respect and submission toward 
their parents, their master, considered as ministers of God 
in their regard, to procure for them nourishment, clothing, 
and instruction. . 

4. Accustom them to gentleness, friendliness and 
affection toward their comrades, and make them consider 
all men as children of the same father, who is God.! 


Samuel Wilderspin was “especially anxious to 
afford the children scriptural instruction.” He 
“saw that nothing, except it was seen or felt, or 
acted, could give a correct idea’; and hence he 
“prepared a great variety of Bible Lessons, sur- 
mounted with colored engravings, the interest and 
usefulness of which were abundantly proved.” ? 

Religious instruction was much emphasized in 
the early English infant schools, and that it was of 
an unsuitable character was remarked even by one 
who showed himself to approve, on principle, of 
such instruction for young children. Many infant 
schools 


. . . made oral instruction from the Scriptures a part 
of their plan. This was made so predominant as almost 
to supersede the purposes first contemplated, and was yet 
carried out so crudely that I still see many traces of its 


1 Manuel des salles d’asile, pp. 197 ff. 
2 Early Discipline, p. 7. 
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having grievously failed, through employing scarcely any 
other faculty than the memory, and exercising it almost 
exclusively upon words, without educating the infant 
mind to the remotest conception of their meaning.! 


The religious instruction in the early infant schools 
must indeed have been unusually poor to call forth 
the comment just quoted. For the same writer, 
concerning the value of Scripture lessons in the 
newer infant schools,? remarks: 


Where indeed but in the Scripture shall the Christian 
teacher seek an unfailing support for that humble, peace- 
ful firmness of temper . . . which is so necessary in the 
management of children, wayward in proportion to their 
infancy; or whence as from them can be drawn such a 
variety of food for the infant mind, so easily assimilated 
and comprehended... . 

In promoting a system of education thus wholly drawn 
from, based on, or illumined by the words of Holy Writ 
the friends of infant schools certainly establish a tacit 
claim to every aid and assistance which the state can 
render them. . . 3 


An Essay on the Cultivation of the Infant Mind, 
forming an Epitome of the System of Infant Education, 
by J. R. Brown, master of the Infant School at 
Spitalfields,t devotes over half its pages to religious 


1 Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, op. cit. rp. 217. 

2 Mr. Fletcher’s Report was on the infant school system: “of the Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society. 

OU UGE 5, EP 

$ Published by the Author. London, 1832, 
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instruction. At the back of the book appear a 
number of “original and select”? rhymes for infant 
schools, of which the following selections (from 
pages 120 and 129-30) are a fair sample: 


Dyinc Mary 


Soon was the call obey’d, and soon he reach’d 
Sweet Mary’s lowly dwelling, for her name 
Was Mary. Oft he’d seen her bathed in tears 
While hearing of the Saviour and His love. .. . 


Jesus, receive my spirit! Mary dies. 

Quick now her disembodied spirit flew 

To realms of endless day... . 

Beneath the shadow of the tree of life 

She was planted by Jesus:—there she ever blooms. 


Hymn 


Idle boys and girls are found 
Standing on the tempter’s ground. 
He will find them work to do, 
He will pay their wages too. 


Sloth is the accursed root 
Whence ten thousand evils shoot; 
Every vice and every sin 
May with idleness begin. 
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Hymn 


Where are the dead? — In heaven or hell 
Their disembodied spirits dwell; 

Their buried forms in bonds of clay 
Await the resurrection day. 


Who were the dead? — The sons of time 
In every age, and state, and clime 


| Who are the living? — They whose breath 
Draws every moment near to death, 
Of bliss or woe th’ eternal heirs, 
O what awful choice is theirs! 


The foregoing study of the education offered 
young children in the early infant schools of England, 
France, and Italy, shows certain characteristics to 
be common to all of these schools: 

1. Moral training received particular emphasis in 
all three countries. 

2. Religious training was given in each country: 
in Italy this training took the form of simple instruc- 
tion in the liturgy of the church; in the salle @’asile 
supervised by Cochin it took the form of simple 
instruction designed to bring out the goodness of 
God and the duties of men toward God and toward 
each other; in England it was colored by the gloomy, 
pessimistic spirit of the orthodox Protestant creeds, 
with their emphasis upon sin and the fear of héll-fire. 
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3. Object teaching was used in the schools of all 
three countries, and there 1s abundant evidence of 
the prevalence of “intellectual” training, unsuitable 
in character and amount, especially in the case of 
the English and the French schools. 

4. Health received rather scant attention in early 
writings on infant education. In practice, the 
French infant schools were soon, however, expected 
to conform to government regulations in this respect.! 

5. Discipline was from our modern standpoint 
probably very repressive in all three types of schools; 
one might, however, venture to infer from the ac- 
counts and suggestions cited that the atmosphere 
in the Italian and the French infant schools was 
happier than that prevalent in the English insti- 
tutions. 


Changes Wrought in Infant School Practice through 


the Introduction of Pestalozzian and Froebelian 
Methods 


Work of the Mayos. — Pestalozzian methods were 
introduced into the English infant schools through 
the efforts of the Rev. Charles Mayo and his sister, 
Elizabeth Mayo. Largely through the influence of 
Dr. Mayo, the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society was founded in 1836 for the special purpose 
of training teachers in the methods of Pestalozzi. 

1 These regulations were, however, frequently ignored. See Buisson, 


Dictionnaire de Pedagogie. Paris, 1911. Article by M. P. J. Kergo- 
mard on the “Ecole Maternelle.” 
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The report of Mr. Fletcher, quoted at length in this 
discussion, credits this society with having effected 
a considerable improvement in the character of in- 
fant school instruction. Concerning the nature of 
this improvement, the report states: 


... Instead of being stultified in the first dawn of its 
capacities, with the technicalities of written language... 
the little one in the infant school is interested and de- 
lighted by the training of its faculties as they are success- 
fully developed, beginning with that of perception or 
observation, subservient to an ever-restless curiosity. 
In the hands of a good teacher, the familiar objects and 
events around it are the most valuable instruments of 
instruction. ... 

To observe and compare common objects, to recognize 
them in pictures by their right designations, to dis- 
tinguish each salient feature, to store it in the memory 
under its appropriate name, and to find each new wonder 
a new evidence of God’s bounty . . . to do all this is part 
of the happiest play of the babies. 


Miss Mayo published a book, Lessons on Objects, 
in 1843. In this book she presents a series of object 
lessons worked out according to Pestalozzi’s prin- 
ciples. It is needless to add that these lessons are 
exceedingly formal in character. In a later chapter, 
this book will be considered more fully in connection 
with a study of Pestalozzi’s methods. 

Some of Miss Mayo’s remarks on infant education 
seem in place here. While from our standpoint the 


1 Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, 1845, p. 299. 
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object lessons she proposes seem to lack any vitality, 
her views on the early training of children were an 
advance over contemporary practice in England: 


The dawn of life . . . is the time when the physical 
powers are undergoing the developing and strengthening 
process necessary to their perfection, we must not impose 
too great a restraint upon them; we must not contravene 
a law which is universal, and applies especially to child- 
hood. 

The heart of the child needs most judicious and tender 
treatment... . 

[In intellectual training] a small amount must be at 
first required, and that on easy and agreeable subjects. 

The school should have a home feeling. The mistress 
should be more the mother than the teacher, calling out 
affection by her loving manner; winning confidence by her 
just and truthful conduct... . } 


The religious element is strong in Miss Mayo’s 
educational theory; it is, however, of a less grue- 
some character than that appearing in some of the 
previous quotations: 


The whole must be pervaded by the religious element. 
The aim must be to draw young hearts up to their heavenly 
Father who made them, and their loving Savior who is 
ever present with them . . . his eye watching over them, 
seeing sorrow in their naughtiness, and rejoicing when 
they are good and seek to please him. . . .? 


1 Hints on School Building and on the Management and Superintendence 
of Infant Schools, by Teachers, Committees and Others, pp. 94 f. Home 
and Colonial Infant School Society. 1874. 

2 [hid. 
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Work of Mme. Pape-Carpentier.—Compayré, in 
his Histoire critique de l'éducation primaire,’ gives 
Mme. Pape-Carpentier the credit for having intro- 
duced into French educational practice the methods 
of both Pestalozzi and Froebel. Mme. Pape-Car- 
pentier had been a successful directrice of salles 
d’asile in her native city of La Fléche, and in 1848 
she was called to take charge of the Ecole Normale 
Maternelle established by the French government 
through a decree of that year. Her educational 
aim, as stated in her book Conseils sur la direction 
des salles d’asile was “‘to make the child’s learning easy, 
to direct him in any way that is true.” She wished 

. not to stimulate the imagination, but to prevent 
errors; not to hurry intelligence, but to second it; not to 
force precocious aptitudes to be born, but to satisfy and 
train those which show by themselves.” 

Mme. Pape-Carpentier published a comprehen- 
sive book Enseignement pratique dans les écoles 
maternelles. One section of this book is devoted 
to object lessons of the Pestalozzian type; lessons 
on color and on geometric forms seem to indicate 
the influence of Froebel. A whole section is devoted 
to “Entertainment” in the form of stories for chil- 
dren, and another to “Plays and Games.” 

Affection was considered by Mme. Pape-Car- 
pentier to be the most necessary attribute for the 


1 Histoire critique de Véducation en France depuis le sesziéme siécle. 
Tome II, p. 342. 

2 Enseignement pratique dans les écoles maternelles, pp. 6 t “th ed. 
Paris, 1885. : 
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successful education of little children. Her views 
concerning discipline appear in the following remarks: 


In principle, the correction, or the treatment of all 
faults committed, may be considered from two different 
points of view, as punishment, or as repression — (in the 
sense of educating the individual to do better). 

Punishment is satisfaction paid to absolute justice . . 
repression is the barrier opposed to the invasion or growth 
of an evil, to stop its progress. 

Leave punishment to God: he alone knows the hearts: 
he alone is sufficiently holy and sufficiently infallible to 
pay each one fairly, according to the value of his works... 
Repression is within the capacity of our feeble lights, and 
we have not only the right, but the duty of exercising it... .! 


The Status of Early Education in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


The salle d’asile changed from an object of private 
charity to a state-supported institution in 1833, 
when it was made part of the national educational 
system. An ordinance of 1837 made the decisions 
of 1833 more specific, and arranged for the adminis- 
tration and supervision of these schools. In 1848 
it was decreed that salles d’asile, improperly classi- 
fied as charitable institutions by the ordinance of 
1837, were establishments of public education. These 


1 Conseils sur la direction des salles d’asile, Sixth Edition, pp. 28 ff. 
Paris, 1887. 

If Mme. Pape-Carpentier’s writings are a true indication of her char- 
acter, she must have been an unusually charming and wholesome person. 
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establishments were henceforth to carry the name 
of écoles maternelles. 

The regulations governing these institutions were 
modified from time to time, by government decree: 
the écoles maternelles have remained a recognized 
part of the public school system of France. 

Writing in 1909, Pauline Kergomard stated her 
belief that France had failed to realize the possi- 
bilities of the école maternelle and that this failure 
was due to inadequate training of teachers for these 
schools. No special courses had for several decades 
been offered for the training of such teachers. 


In the regular normal school, [writes Kergomard], 
neither professors nor students can give the time necessary 
to learn what is needed about giving good habits — phys- 
ical, mental, moral, and intellectual —to children two to 
six years of age. 


In Belgium, écoles gardiennes have had govern- 
ment recognition since 1833. In Germany, the 
bewahranstalten are still dependent upon _philan- 
thropic effort. 

In England, the infant schools shared the fortunes 
of the elementary schools; they were dependent on 
voluntary effort until 1870. The further develop- 
ment of preschool education in England will be 
traced in later chapters in connection with the 
kindergarten and the nursery school movements. 


1 Buisson. Op. cit. *e 


CHAPTER IV 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE OBJECTIVE STUDY OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN: EARLY TREATISES ON THEIR 
CARE AND EDUCATION 


John Amos Comenius 


Comenius was the first educational theorist of mod- 
ern times to appreciate the importance of early train- 
ing. While he had little or no influence upon the 
educational practice of his own day, partly owing to 
the troubled times in which he lived, his writings 
definitely influenced the subsequent development of 
the theory and practice of early education. 

The prevailing attitude toward children in Co- 
menius’s day, was that engendered by certain tenets 
of the Christian religion which we have discussed in an 
earlier chapter. Comenius indeed held, in common 
with the rest of his Christian contemporaries, that 
human nature had been corrupted through the fall 
of Adam; but he believed that this corruption might 
be overcome through nurture and training. 


Man is nothing but a harmony, both in respect of his 
body and of his mind. For, just as the great world itself is 
put together like an immense piece of clockwork . . . so it 
is with man. 

As in the case of a clock or of a musical instrument 


which a skilled artisan has constructed, we do not forth- 
105 
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with pronounce it to be of no further use if it becomes 
disorganized and corrupt (for it can be put to mghts); 
thus with regard to man, we may say that no matter how 
disorganized by his fall into sin, he can, through the grace 
of God and by certain methods, be restored again to 
harmony. 

Therefore, while we are seeking for remedies of corrup- 
tion, let none cast corruption in our teeth. For God will 
remove it through the Holy Ghost, and by the interven- 
tion of natural methods.” 


“The ultimate end of man,” writes Comenius, 
“is happiness with God.” To attain this end, man 
needs three things: erudition, virtue or seemly 
morals, and religion or piety. It is the aim of the 
art of teaching to provide for these needs, and the 
outlook for success is not, in Comenius’s opinion, 
hopeless, but on the contrary altogether hopeful in 
view of man’s nature and origin. It seemed to him 
to be actually wrong to doubt man’s capacity for 
goodness and final justification. 


Comenius was, however, very insistent upon the 
importance of careful nurture: 


Faith, wisdom, and knowledge do not come spontane- 
ously. . . . Whatever seed anyone has sown in his youth, 
such fruits he reaps in his old age, according to the saying 
“The pursuits of youth are the delights of age.” Let 
parents therefore not devolve the whole instruction of 


1Great Didactic, p. 48. (Prague, 1849.) Ed. by Keatinge: Adam 
and Charles Black, London, 1896. my 
2 [bid., p. 49. 
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their children upon the teachers of schools and the minis- 
ters of the church. It is impossible to make a tree grow 
straight that has once grown crooked.! 


As a fruit tree is able to grow from its own stock and 
of its own accord, whereas a wild tree will not bring forth 
sweet fruits until it be planted, watered, and pruned by a 
skilful gardener, so does a man grow of his own accord into 
a human semblance, but is unable to develop into a 
rational, wise, virtuous, pious creature unless virtue and 
piety are first engrafted in him.? 


Early education was deemed by Comenius to be 
of great importance: 


It is the nature of everything that comes into being 
that while tender it is easily bent and formed, but that 
when it has grown hard, it is not easy to alter... 2 

In man, that alone is lasting which has been imbibed 
in early youth. ...A jar, even though broken, pre- 
serves the odor with which it was imbued when new.... 
Wool is so tenacious of the color with which it is first dyed 
that it cannot be bleached. The wooden hoop of a wheel, 
which has been bent into a curve, will break into a thou- 
sand pieces rather than return to straightness. And 
similarly, in a man first impressions cling so fast that 
nothing but a miracle can move them. It is therefore 
most prudent that men be shaped to the standard of wis- 
dom in early youth.‘ 


1 School of Infancy, pp. 16 f. (1628.) Ed. by W.S. Monroe. Heath, 
Boston, 1896. 

2 Great Didactic, p. 57. 

3 Ibid., p. 58. 

4 Jbid., pp. 59 f. 
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The aim of Comenius’s principal educational work, 
the Great Didactic, was to set forth “the whole art 
of teaching all things to all men.' In order that the 
whole range of human knowledge might be covered, 
Comenius held that the period of youth, or the first 
twenty-four years of life, must be devoted to “the 
cultivation of the intellect.” He divided this span 
of life into four equal periods; and the first of these, 
from birth to the sixth year, he designated as the 
period of infancy, the school for which was to be 
the “mother-school” or the school of the mother’s 
knee. So important did Comenius hold this school 
to be that he wrote a separate book, called The 
School of Infaney, in which he set forth his ideas on 
the content and the method of early education. 

Parents, according to Comenius, should be respon- 
sible for the early education of their children. The 
mother is to be the teacher of the school of infancy: 


The infantile age requires more watchfulness than a 
teacher having a number of children under him is able to 
afford?’ 


‘Tn the Great Didactic Comenius gives the following explanation of 
the aim of teaching all things to all men: “Do not... . imagine that 
we demand from all men a knowledge (that is to say, an exact or deep 
knowledge) of all the arts and sciences. This would be neither useful of 
itself, nor, on account of the shortness of life, can it be attained by any 


man... . It is the principles, the causes, and the uses of all the most 
imporant things in existence that we wish all men to learn. ... We 
must take . . . . vigorous measures that no man, in his journey through 


life, may encounter anything so unknown to him that he cannot pass 
sound judgment upon it and turn it to its proper use without serious 
error,” p, 70, : 


* School of Infancy, p. 80, 
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It is indeed the most natural duty of parents to see 
that the lives for which they are responsible shall be 
rational, virtuous, and pious.! 


However, Comenius did not believe that the edu- 
cation of older children should be the task of parents: 


Since human occupations as well as human beings have 
multiplied, it is rare to find men who have either sufficient 
knowledge or sufficient leisure to instruct their children. 
The wise habit has therefore arisen of giving over children, 
for their common education, to select persons... . ? 


Comenius also saw the advantage of group train- 
ing, even for younger children: 


Young children, especially, are always more easily led 
and ruled by example than by precept. If you give them a 
precept, it makes but little impression: if you point out 
that others are doing something, they imitate without 
being told to do so.* 


In the education of young children, 


. the first care should be for the soul, so that it may 
become in the highest degree possible beautifully adorned. 
The next care is for the body, that it may be a habitation 
fit and worthy of an immortal soul.‘ 


1 Great Didactic, p. 62. 

2 Tbid., pp. 62 f. 

Comenius believed in universal education. . . . “Not the children of 
the rich or of the powerful only, but of all alike, boys and girls, both 
noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all cities, towns, villages, and ham- 
lets . . . shall be sent to school.” — Great Didactic, p. 66. 

3 [bid., p. 63. 

4 School of Infancy, p. 9. 
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Comenius’s insistence upon caring first for the soul 
and his emphasis upon religious training follow 
naturally from his belief that the end of existence is 
not, after all, in this world: 


This life, since its destination is elsewhere, is not, 
properly speaking, a life at all, but only the prelude to 
a real and everlasting existence. . . . This is evident, 
firstly, from the witness of our own selves, secondly, 
from the world, and thirdly, from the Scriptures.! 


It is therefore the more remarkable that Comenius 
laid as much stress as he did upon the physical care 
and education of children. He says that it is not 
enough to pray for “‘a sound mind in a sound body,” 
but that 


. we ought to labor as well as to pray, since God 
promises the blessings to the industrious, and not to the 
indolent. Inasmuch, however, as babies cannot labor, 
nor know how to pour out prayers to God, it becomes the 
parents to discharge this duty, so as to zealously train up 
what they have procreated to the glory of God2 


A century and a half before Rousseau, Comenius 
urged mothers to nurse their infants. He was very 
much impressed with the frailty of babies, and urged 
that they be carefully protected “from too much 
heat or cold, from too much food or drink, or from 
hunger or thirst.” § 


1 Great Didactic, p. 32. 
2 School of Infancy, p. 23. 
3 [bid., p. 32. 
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He also urges regularity, holding that such regu- 
larity in the care of young children tends to establish 
orderly habits of life: 


It is likewise beneficial to observe due order, for example, 
how often children should be put to rest in the course of the 
day, and fed, and refreshed with play; since this conduces 
much to health and becomes the basis of subsequent 
regularity of conduct. Although this may appear frivo- 
lous to some, yet it is certainly true that infants may be 
sufficiently inured to decorous and agreeable order, as 
is manifested by example. 


The child’s need for activity is insisted upon in the 
School of Infancy. 


The more a child is thus employed, runs about and 
plays, the sweeter its sleep, the more easily does its 
stomach digest, the more quickly does it grow and flourish, 
both in body and in mind. . . . Therefore a place should 
be found where children can run about and exercise 
themselves in safety. 


Boys ever delight in being occupied in something, for 
their youthful blood does not allow them to be at rest. 
Now this is very useful, it ought not to be restrained but 
provision made that they may always have something to 
do. Let them be like ants, continually occupied in doing 
something, carrying, drawing, construction . . . provided 
always that whatever they do be done prudently.® 


Wl bid.(D 1 33- 
2 [bid., p. 33. : 
3 [bid., p. 44. (Italics supplied.) 
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Here, then, Comenius voices one of the underlying 
principles of modern education: the educative value 
of spontaneous activity, when it is directed along 
desirable lines. He also appreciated the significance 
of play, and considered it worthy of adult guidance: 


They [children] ought to be assisted, by showing them 
the form of all things, even of playthings; for they cannot 
yet be occupied with real works, and we should play 
with them... . 

. Whatever children delight to play with, provided 
that it be not harmful, they ought rather to be gratified 
than restrained from it.! 


Practically, the method of instruction recom- 
mended by Comenius was psychological. For 
example: 


The beginning of optics will be to look up at the light, 
a thing natural to children, for the instant it becomes 
visible, they turn their eyes to it.? 

The elements of geography will begin during the first 
year, when children commence to distinguish their cradles 
and the maternal bosom. In the second and third year 
the geography will be to know the place where they are 
nursed, etc., in which they ought to learn when to eat, 
when to go to rest, or when to go out, where the light is 
and where heat is to be found. In the third year they will 
advance in geography when they remember the distinc- 
tions and names not only of the nursery, but also of the 


1 Ibid., p. 45. ‘ 
2 Ibid., p. 37. This statement very particularly suggests fl “under- 
lying idea of the kindergarten. 
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hall, the kitchen . . . the bedchamber, of things which are 
in the house, in the stable, in the orchard... . 

The first and following year will be the beginning of eco- 
nomics. .. . In the fourth and fifth year let them begin to 
learn carefulness. . .. They may learn to know the neces- 
sary domestic furniture by seeing it, or they may learn it 
by familiar talk with their parents or nurses, or older 
brothers and sisters. . . .! 


Thus the child’s early education in the school of 
infancy planned by Comenius followed naturally 
upon his experiences; it amounted to giving the 
child opportunity to express himself in the play 
way natural to childhood, and to helping him to 
learn something about his environment under his 
mother’s guidance.? 

In enumerating the things which the young child 
should learn, Comenius writes that 


. . care must be taken as to the method adopted 
. . . not apportioning the instruction precisely to cer- 
tain years or months. . . 3 


Because of the high value which he set upon the 
child’s spontaneous activity and because of his in- 
terest in the preschool period, Comenius has been 
called “the father of the modern kindergarten.” 
As one of his commentators has pointed out, “his 
statements as to mind are too often dictated by a 

1 [bid., pp. 39 fF. 

2 The arrangement of his Orbis Pictus, the first picture book for chil- 


dren, is however a distinctly logical one. 
3 School of Infancy, p. 21. 
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religious analogy,” ! and his method of the imitation 
of natural processes by education was based upon 
“a combination of a wish to follow on Baconian 
lines, and his ignorance of what ‘to follow nature’ 
means.” 2 Nevertheless the passages here quoted 
show him to have had a real sympathy with little 
children, as well as a fair understanding of how they 
live and learn. 

Although, as was said at the beginning, Comenius 
had but little influence upon educational practice 
in his own day, his influence was made felt through 
the work of others following him, especially the work 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel. It is also interesting to 
note that the schools for little children in Czecho- 
slovakia to-day are avowedly attempts to carry out 
the ideals of the Comenian “mother-school.” 3 


John Locke 


Abundant evidence is to be found in Locke’s trea- 
tise Thoughts on Education, published in 1693, that 
he, as well as Comenius, appreciated the importance 
of early training. Locke’s insistence upon habit 
formation rather than the multiplication of rules led 


1 Keatinge. Critical Introduction to the Great Didactic, p. 161. 

2 Ihid., p. 157. 

8 There were in 1924, 2,183 instructresses and 1,942 other persons em- 
ployed in the mother-schools, asylums for little children,.and créches of 
Czechoslovakia. There are 13,633 lower primary schools*with 1,912,342 
pupils. Organisation de l’Enseignement en Tchecoslovaquie, Yiculas 
Smok. Prague, 1924. , 
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him naturally to an appreciation of forming these 
habits early. He writes: 


As years increase, liberty must come with them, and 
in a great many things he [the child] must be trusted to 
his own conduct, since there cannot always be a guard 
upon him, except what you have put into his mind by 
good principles and established habits, which is the best 
and surest and therefore most to be taken care of. For, 
from the repeated cautions and rules, never so often 
inculcated, you are not to expect this [7. ¢. good physical 
habits] or any other case farther than practice has estab- 
lished them into habits.! 


Locke, like Comenius, appreciated the advantages 
for education of the plasticity which characterizes 
the period of early childhood: 


The necessity of such [severe] chastisement is usually 
the consequence only of former indulgence or neglect; if 
vicious inclinations were watched from the beginning, and 
the first irregularity checked by those gentler ways, we 
should seldom have to do with more than one disorder at 
once; which would be easily set right, without any noise 
or disorder and not require so harsh a discipline as beating. 
Thus one by one as they appeared they might be weeded 
out, without any signs or memory that they had ever 
been there.? 


And again: 


I imagine the minds of children as easily turned this 
way or that way as water itself... .3 
1 Thoughts concerning Education, p. 5. (London, 1693.) Ed. by 


Quick. C. J. Clay, London, 1895. 
2 [bid., p. 63. 3 [bid., p. 2. 
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The sympathy and understanding characteristic 
of Comenius’s attitude toward young children are 
wanting in Locke. 


The first thing they [children] should learn to know 
should be that they were not to have anything because 
it pleased them, but because it was thought fit for them. 
If things suitable to their wants were supplied to them 

. if they were never suffered to obtain their desire 
by the impatience they expressed for it, they would no 
more cry for other things than they would for the moon.! 


Indulgence and familiarity should, according to 
Locke, not be characteristic of the relationship be- 
tween parents and little children, but should be re- 
served for later years: 


Would you have your son obedient to you when past a 
child, be sure then to establish the authority of a father 
as soon as he is capable of submission, and can understand 
in whose power he is. If you would have him stand in 
awe of you, imprint it in his infancy. . . . For methinks 
they mightily misplace the treatment due to their chil- 
dren, who are indulgent and familiar with them when 


they are little . . . for liberty and judgment can do no 
good to children . . . their want of judgment makes them 
stand in need of restraint and discipline. . . .2 


Although Locke decries the constant use of cor- 
poral punishment, characterizing it as “the usual, 
lazy, and short” * way of disciplining, he neverthe- 
less commends a “kind and prudent mane who, 
on an occasion of obstinacy, was : 


1 Tbid., pp. 105 f. 2 Tbid., p. 107. 8 [bid., p. 112. 
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. . . forced to whip her little daughter, at her first 
coming home from nurse, eight times successively the 
same morning. If she had left off sooner, and stopped at 
the seventh whipping, she had spoiled the child forever. . . 1 


Locke gave large place to the importance of physical 
care and the establishment of good physical habits: 


Though our main care should be about the inside, yet 
the clay cottage is not to be neglected.” 


His emphasis is upon wholesome preventive meas- 
ures, rather than upon after-remedies: 


The consideration I shall have of Health shall not be 
what a physician ought to do with a sick and crazy 
child, but what parents, without the help of physicians, 
should do for the preservation and improvement of an 
healthy, or at least not sickly, constitution in their child.’ 


Locke would have children early inured to cold 
and wet, recommending cold bathing and much 
healthful exercise in the open air, played upon by 
wind and sun. He would have the child fed simply, 
allowed at most a minimum of meat. The child’s 
drink “should be only small beer,’ 4 and he should 
be early accustomed to refrain from drinking when 
overheated. Fruit, Locke thought, should be ‘‘eaten 
with caution” but not denied to children. 

Sleep was regarded by Locke as of great importanice. 


Of all that looks soft and effeminate, nothing is more 
to be indulged children, than sleep.® 


1 Ibid., p. 159. 2 [bid., pp. 60 fF. 3 Ibid., p. 61. 
‘ Ibid., p. 81. 5 Ibid., p. 85. 
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The physical care and education of children had 
received scant attention up to the time of the pub- 
lication of Thoughts concerning Education. Con- 
scientious parents considered it their duty to so 
educate their children that their souls might be 
saved; for the welfare of their bodies they took 
little thought.!_ Comenius had indeed stressed the 
importance of physical care; Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Ratke had likewise called attention to the child’s 
need in this respect. But a real, direct interest in 
this subject was probably first shown by Locke.? 
Certainly his discussion of physical care was one of 
his main contributions to the theory of early edu- 
cation. A number of treatises * on the care of chil- 
dren appeared during the half-century following the 
publication of Locke’s book, and it is altogether prob- 
able that his work was responsible in part for this 
new interest in the child’s physical well-being. 


Thomas Nelson 


In 1753, one Thomas Nelson, an apothecary, pub- 
lished‘ an interesting treatise on the “management 
of children,” in which he gives chief place to the 


1 See, for example, the Diary of John Evelyn. 

2 Bin Vergleich des Physischen Erziehung bet Locke und Rousseau. 
Saftu, Vasilie. Doctor’s dissertation, Leipzig, 1889. 

3 See Introduction to Thomas Nelson’s book, quoted below. 

4 Nelson goes to considerable pains to explain what he considers to be 
an apothecary’s claim to be heard on the subject of health: Although an 
apothecary’s education is not so deep, nor his application to study 

. so close, as a physician’s; yet genius is not confined to the. phy- 
sician, but is by nature as capable of residing in an apothecary; some 
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health education and moral training of the young 
child. He refers continually to Locke’s discussion 
on health, evidently assuming that his readers were 
quite familiar with it. While Nelson seems to agree 
with most of Locke’s theories, he does take excep- 
tion on some points. He would modify some of 
Locke’s ideas on hardening children,! although he 
subscribes to them on the whole; and it is perhaps 
worthy of comment that Nelson disapproves of 
“small beer” as a beverage for young children. 

It is interesting to note that Thomas Nelson, like 
leaders of the modern child-welfare movement, had 
reached the conclusion that parental love does not 
guarantee parental wisdom: 


Nothing is more evident than that a love of our chil- 
dren is a great ruling principle in human nature; and that 
it makes a large part of that self-love which sticks so 
closely to us. For them we aim at wealth, power, and 
dignity; for them our views are endless, our desires bound- 
less. Nor do we stop here; for eager as we are in pursuing 
the real or seeming good of our children, we extend our 
views still further, even to their children. . . . But were 
none to engage in the state of wedlock in order to become 
parents till their abilities to train up their little offspring 
were tried and approved, I am of the opinion the number 
of marriage licenses would be greatly abridged.’ 
education, and acquaintance with proper books, will probably furnish 
him with a stock of useful knowledge. Experience is the mother of 
wisdom ... while the physician is laboring at theories, an apothe- 
cary is perhaps immersed in practice. 


1Nelson. Essay on the Government of Children, p. 135. London, 1753. 
2 Ibid., Introduction. 
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Many run precipitately into this important state, with- 
out any forethought at all; but even among the wary, the 
discreet, and the wise, how very few there are who reflect 
on the duty of first acquiring such a degree of knowledge 
as may serve to make their children happy in them, and 
themselves happy in their children? It is this general 
defect in human life which has induced me to offer my 
own thoughts on the government of children. . . . But 
before I am going, let me be understood: I am giving not 
laws, but counsel. ! 


With admirable practical sense Nelson enters into 
a long discussion of diet. He strongly recommends 
bread and milk: 

‘As we have urged that milk is the food of nature,” 
he says, ‘“so we may with equal propriety call bread 
the staff of life’; and he condemns the custom of 
giving young children tea, coffee, sugar, and spice. 
He further cautions parents against the unadvised 
use of drugs. 

Evidently rickets was prevalent among London 
children of that day: 


Let us then observe that many children have all the 
appearance imaginable of health, strength, and vigor, 
until about nine months old; after that age they begin to 
dwindle . . . after a time it proves rickets. 


Knowledge as to the cause of the trouble was ap- 
parently rather vague: 


The cause whereof [speaking of rickets}. is) generally 
speaking, bad nursing. 
1 [bid. 
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The remedy Nelson recommended was drastic, if 
a little irrelevant: 


The great and noble remedy for this disease is a cold 
bath, and though the tenderness of mothers may make 
them shrink at the proposal, yet neither their own weak- 
ness nor the child’s reluctance must in this case prevail. 


Some caution in the use of this “noble remedy” is 
however recommended: 


If a child along with this disorder has a fever, a full 
quick pulse and short breath (as is very common) parents 
should certainly ask proper advice before they begin to 
use the bath. 


Nelson offers one suggestion concerning home dis- 
cipline which seems to show unusual penetration: 


Where a father is of a choleric, hasty, and severe dis- 
position, and a mother the reverse, which is most usually 
the case, it is greatly to be wished that by mutual con- 
sent they sometimes exchanged offices in the management 
of their children. Would the father resolve to make it 
his study so to conquer his temper as seldom or never, 
but in extreme necessity, to interfere in reprimanding and 
correcting his children, but rather to take upon himself 
the office of commendations and rewards; and of treating 
them with all the affability he is master of; and would 
the mother take an equal resolution to conquer the soft- 
ness of her nature, to reprimand and punish them on 
proper occasions with all the sternness she can summon, 
and remitting them for the applause they deserve to 
their father: would parents, I say, with these dispositions 


1 [bid., p. 99. 
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resolve on this practice, I cannot but think it would pro- 
duce excellent effects in the government of children, con- 
sidering the very little danger there would be of the 
choleric or naturally severe father spoiling his children 
by excess of fondness, or the naturally tender mother 
ruining them by extreme severity.! 


This quaint book of an eighteenth century writer, 
revealing though it does an almost laughable igno- 
rance of what are to-day commonplaces in connection 
with child care and hygiene, is none the less signifi- 
cant. It represents an effort to utilize the then 
available knowledge to the end that children’s lives 
might be healthier and happier. The writer of this 
book looked at children objectively, in an effort to 
discover and control the various factors within the 
environment affecting their well-being. Neither the 
essay’s quaintness nor its obscurity detract in the 
least from the sincerity and, at that time, the rela- 
tive novelty of its purpose. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


An early criticism of Rousseau states that “his 
prevailing foible is an attempt at brilliancy and 
novelty of thought, to the prejudice of sober and 
useful discussion.” * Certain it is that his writings 
appear to contain paradoxes. It will not be at- 

1 [bid., p. 180. 

2Struve, C. A. A Familiar Treatise on the Physical a aearion of 


Children during the Early Period of their Lives, p. 79. a 1797. 
Trans., London, 1807, 
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tempted in this discussion to reconcile Rousseau’s 
inconsistencies, real or apparent; it is merely pro- 
posed to present here a number of significant points 
of view concerning the nature of children and the 
function of guidance as these appear in the early 
books of the Emile and the letter on “Education” 
in the fifth part of the Nouvelle Héloise. We shall 
consider first, his views concerning the child’s origi- 
nal nature — his native equipment, the powers and 
capacities with which he is born. 

The opening sentences of the Emile are a direct 
protest against the view of human nature for which 
the conception of original sin was responsible — 
against the theories formulated in the Westminster 
Confession: ! 


Everything is good as it comes from the hands of God, 
everything degenerates in the hands of man. He forces 
one soil to yield the products of another, one tree to bear 
another’s fruit . . . he leaves nothing as nature made it, 
not even man himself.” 


And in the Nouvelle Héloise this conception is thus 
elaborated: 


Every child at its birth possesses an individual tem- 
perament.... All its characters are good in them- 
selves, for nature makes no mistakes. ... All the vices 


1“They [our first parents] being the root of all mankind, the guilt of 
their sin was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupt nature 
conveyed to all their posterity . . . whereby we are utterly indisposed, 
disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” 
—See ch. 1. 

2 Emile, ou de l'éducation, I, p. 1, Garnier, Paris. No date. 
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imputed to malignity of disposition are only the effect 
of the bad form it has received. There is not a villain 
upon earth whose natural disposition, well directed, might 
not have been productive of great virtues. ... Every- 
thing tends toward the common good in the universal 
system of nature.! 


Children are, however, born with different char- 
acters and different capacities. In the Héloise we 
read: 


Every child at birth possesses a temperament peculiar 
to himself, which determines his genius, his character.? 


This native equipment with which he is born in- 
fluences what he may become. Julie, the ideal 
mother of the Nouvelle Héloise, exclaims: 


Happy are the children who are well-born! I do not 
expect everything of our cares. . . . I doubt whether one 
can make a good man out of a child of bad disposition, 
and that all that is natural may be turned into good? 


Because of the differences in individual character 
Rousseau held it to be a fruitless waste of energy to 
educate all children in the same way: 


Every child has his place assigned to him in the best 
order and arrangement of things; the business is to find 
out that place, and not disturb this order. What must be 
the consequence, then, of an education begun in the 
cradle and carried on always in the same manner, with- 


Paris. 
2 Thid., p. 479. 
3 [bid., p. 483. 


1 Julie, ou la Nouvelle Héloise, Part V, Letter III, p, 479. Garnier, 
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out regard to the vast diversity of character and ability 
in mankind? Useless or hurtful instruction would be 
given to the greater part, while at the same time they 
would be deprived of such as would be most useful and 
convenient; nature would be confined on every side, and 
the greatest qualities of mind defaced, in order to sub- 
stitute in their place mean and little ones, of no utility. 


Following from his views concerning the child’s 
native endowment, Rousseau holds it to be the first 
duty of those who would educate and care for youth 
to watch and study the manifestations of the natural 
character of each individual child: 


Now, before any character can be cultivated, it is 
necessary that it should be studied; that we should patient- 
ly wait its expressions; that we should furnish occasions for 
it to show itself; and that we should forbear doing any- 
thing, rather than do wrong.” 


And again: 


Hold childhood in reverence, and do not be in any hurry 
to judge it for good or ill. ... Give nature time to 
_ work before you take over her task, lest you interfere 
with her method. You assert that you know the value 
of time and are afraid of wasting it. You fail to see that 
it is a greater waste of time to use it badly than to do 
nothing, and that a child ill-taught is further from virtue 
than a child who has learned nothing at all. 


Protesting against the current conception of chil- 
dren as “little adults,’ Rousseau insists that each 


1 Ibid., pp. 479 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 481. 3 Emile, p. 96. 
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age has its own characteristics and needs, and that 
education should take account of them: 


Nature would have children be children before they are 
men. If we attempt to pervert that order, we produce 
only forward fruit, which has neither richness nor flavor, 
and will soon decay. We raise young professors, and old 
children.! 


Concerning the evident ability of children to 
memorize easily at an early age, and the possibility 
of teaching them, Rousseau says in the Emile: 


If nature has given the child this plasticity of brain 
which fits him to receive every kind of impression, it was 
not that you should imprint on it the names and dates of 
kings, the jargon of heraldry, the globe, and geography, 
all those things of no use to him at present, nor of any 
future use . . . by means of this plasticity all the ideas 
he can understand and use, all that concerns his happiness 
and will some day throw light upon his duties, should at 
an early age be traced in indelible characters upon his 
brain, to guide him throughout his life in a way that 
befits his nature and his powers.? 


If one would guide the child aright, one must ac- 
cording to Rousseau start when he is born; ‘“‘take 
possession of him as soon as he comes into the world 
and keep him until he is a man.’”* 


The question of guidance and of discipline is dis- 
cussed at length in the section of the Nouvelle 
Héloise, previously quoted: for although <he child’s 


1 Héloise, p. 478 * Emile, p. 103. (Italics supplied.) * Ibid., p. 17. 
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nature first of all demands respect, and although the 
adult is urged to watch and delay before interfering 
with the good work of nature, the ideal mother has 
the conscious direction of her children’s lives at heart. 
Julia says: 

My first hope is that I shall never have a child of vicious 


disposition; my second, that I shall be able to educate 
those God has given me.! 


This education of the child is not limited to the 
“negative” task of watching and guarding his de- 
veloping powers, meanwhile allowing him to indulge 
his whims indiscriminately. Such indulgence would 
lead to the acquisition of faults not present in his 
original nature: 


I had once indeed thought to indulge my eldest son in 
everything he wanted, believing that the first impulses of 
nature must be good and wholesome: but I was not long 
in discovering that children thinking from such treatment 
that they have a right to be obeyed, depart from a state 
of nature almost as soon as they are born; contracting 
our vices from our example and theirs from our bad 
judgment.? 


The child is not to be permitted to trespass upon 
the rights of others, nor to annoy older people: 

“Do we restrain their freedom by keeping them 
from encroaching upon ours?” asks Julia. 

The mother makes her children feel their weak- 
ness, their inability, their dependence upon others, 


1 Thid., p. 483. 2 Tbid., p. 486. 
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. . . The heavy yoke of that necessity which nature has 
imposed on our species . . . that they may not presume 
too far above themselves, or be ignorant of the reciprocal 
duties of humanity.! 


And again Julia expresses the same thought thus: 


I think I have taken a new, easy, and more certain 
method to make my children free, unrestrained, obliging 
and manageable and that on a principle the most simple 
in the world, which is simply by convincing them that 
they are children.’ 


Indiscriminate questioning of grown-ups is not 
to be encouraged; it takes knowledge to ask good 
questions; children are not able to ask many that 
are worth while. In fact, they learn rather through 
being questioned than through questioning. 

The children of Rousseau’s ideal mother are thus 
restrained in any action which conflicts with the 
right or the comfort of others; the natural conse- 
quences of their actions are visited upon them. The 
older child who by force takes a toy from his brother 
is given the experience of having someone stronger 
than he is himself take the toy from him. Mean- 
while the children have no fear of censure or punish- 
ment; they are not tempted to lie or to conceal 
from their elders: 


The only restraint they are under in our company is 
the restraint of liberty itself, viz., they must not lay the 
company under any greater restraint than that under 


1 Ibid., p. 489. 2 Ibid., p. 484. 
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which they themselves are laid. Now, if they ever tres- 
pass against such equitable rules as these, all their punish- 
ment is, to be sent immediately away. . . . Setting this 
restriction aside, they are virtually unrestrained; we never 
oblige them to learn anything, never tire them with 
trifles; the only lessons given them being those of practice.! 


The generally wholesome effect of Rousseau’s 
gospel of freedom upon subsequent educational 
practice, and the beneficent results of his emphasis 
upon the observation and study of child nature, 
appear in the work of Froebel and Pestalozzi, and 
indeed in the best educational practice of to-day. 
The limitations of Rousseau’s educational philos- 
ophy have been pointed out by Dewey and others; 
the underlying weakness being his notion that the 
three sorts of education—according to nature,? man, 
and things—go on independently, and that to the 
separate development of the natural powers edu- 
cation through social contracts is to be subordinated .* 


Since we are here especially concerned with the 
education of little children, it seems to be in place 
to consider briefly some of the implications of the 
letter in the Nouvelle Héloise with a view to bringing 
out especially in connection with Rousseau’s dis- 


1Tbid., p. 492. 

2 Dewey has pointed out the “vague and metaphorical” character of 
this term. (Democracy and Education, p. 135.) The meaning held to 
throughout the present discussion is the “original nature’ of man be- 
lieved by the writers of the Westminster Confession to be wholly bad; 
declared by Rousseau to be wholly good. 

3 Democracy and Education, pp. 131-38. Macmillan, New York, 1916. 
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cussion of education in an ideal home some of 
the strengths and weaknesses in his educational 
philosophy. 

It is to be noticed, first, that license, often asso- 
ciated in the popular mind with Rousseau’s “educa- 
tion according to nature” is not for a moment per- 
mitted in this ideal family. It is further to be noted 
that mere indulgence, even in the matter of asking 
questions, is not to be tolerated. Children are indeed 
left to carry on their own activities unrestrained, 
but their liberty is immediately curtailed when it 
interferes with a like freedom on the part of others. 

The father and mother in this family are por- 
trayed by Rousseau as intelligent and devoted; the 
children as happy and wholesome, without thought 
of fear or of deceit. But in this account of family 
training—really a panegyric upon the educational 
value of the ideal home—the only reference to the 
relationships between individuals is negative. There 
is not the slightest suggestion of growth as a result 
of social contacts in this small and intimate group. 
The parents are engaged in preparing their children 
to live successfully in the social environment—not 
in guiding their growth in and through this en- 
vironment. The mother herself, -while she above 
all else wishes her children to love her,! guides and 
protects their living, but in no real sense does she 
either enrich it or share it. 


a 


1 Héloise, p. 492. “I cannot endure the thought of their. not loving 
me better than any person in the world.” 
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Probably Rousseau’s writings did more to bring 
the child into his own than any other single influ- 
ence. But to him the child’s social existence was a 
necessity for, not the very process of, his individual 
development. 


Other Eighteenth Century Treatises on Child Care and 
Education 


Natural development as an educational aim di- 
rected attention toward the importance of physical 
health. The Emile was followed by a number of 
treatises on the development of children, and in 
some of these interesting comments upon Rousseau’s 
work appear. 

Christian Augustus Struve, a physician at Gorlitz 
in Saxony, honorary member of the Royal Humane 
Society of London and of several “Literary Insti- 
tutions,’ wrote a comprehensive book in 1797, en- 
titled 4 Familiar Treatise on the Physical Education 
of Children during the Early Period of Their Lives. 
This treatise was translated into English in 1801, the 
following comments upon the work of Rousseau ap- 
pearing in it: 


Rousseau’s work deserves praise, not only as the most 
complete and systematic treatise on the subject [of edu- 
cation], but because it likewise contains the most exalted 
ideas which are, as it were, derived from the very bosom 


1The tutor of Emile will not undertake the education of an ailing 


child. See Bk. I, op. cit., pp. 24 f. 
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of nature. Milton, Locke, and Addison, though contain- 
ing many valuable observations relative to the physical 
education of youth, do not afford us any connected series 
of rules by which so important an office may be regulated 
in its different stages.! 


In addition, there appears a contemporary criti- 
cism of Rousseau in “‘a late publication” by one Mr. 
Northmore, who says: 


Rousseau’s work is replete with excellent maxims, as 
far as the physical treatment of infancy is concerned. 
Visionary as his system may be, in this branch of it he 
may be followed with the happiest consequences. His 
prevailing foible is an attempt at brilliancy and novelty 
of thought, to the prejudice of sober and useful discussion. 
. . . Now, though I have freely acknowledged that the 
system of this ingenious philosopher in many respects 
merits commendation, and if pursued in some of its 
branches will probably be attended with beneficial effects; 
yet it is interspersed with such absurdities as will cause a 
smile in the countenances of the judicious.” 


A French treatise, Traité de l'éducation corporelle 
des enfants du bas age, by J. C. Desessartz, first pub- 
lished in 1760, in a second edition published in 1785 
thus refers to Rousseau’s work: 


In 1762 J. J. Rousseau published his Emil. His enchant- 
ed pen has spread in the first volume the same principles 
concerning nursing and nourishment, as I have developed 
them in this book. Ps 


1Struve, C. A. Familiar Treatise, p. 79. 2 Ibid., pp. 8e f. 
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And, in a footnote, Desessartz adds this bit of 
“human interest”’: 


Piron [a well-known dramatist of the day] knowing 
Rousseau’s book, and that he did not treat of education 
until after the time the child left the hands of his wet- 
nurse, exhorted the Genoese philosopher to make his 
counsels go back to the moment the child left his mother’s 
womb. Rousseau excused himself, [saying] that the care 
of the newly-born was considered by the physician, the 
midwife, and the wise woman rather than philosophers, 
and that concerning this they [philosophers] did not ever 
concern themselves. The author of Metromanie then gave 
him [Rousseau] my book, that he might read it, promising 
him that he would find in it what was necessary to make his 
plan complete. The “father of Emil” accepted the book.! 


The work of Rousseau, then, made an impression 
upon people interested in the welfare of children, 
even during his own generation, as well as profoundly 
influencing subsequent educational theories. 

As from the introduction to Nelson’s book (pub- 
lished in 1753 and previously quoted),? we may con- 
clude that treatises on the care of children appeared 
during the early part of the eighteenth century, so 
from the references of the authors writing in the 
second half of the century we may infer that this 
activity continued. The introduction to Struve’s 
book * mentions previous publications by the same 

1 Desessartz, J.C. Traité sur l'éducation corporelle des enfants du bas 
age, Second Edition, p. ix. Paris, 1785. 


2 Nelson, op. cit. 
3 Struve, op. cit., Introduction. 
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author, “of a more popular nature,” also a rather 
interesting device which the author called “My 
Retrospective Tables of Means conducive to the 
Health of Children.” The latter publication “con- 
sisted of a few sheets only, printed on one side, in 
order to suspend them in nurseries, like an alma- 
nack; in which form they have been very generally 
adopted in the provinces of Germany.” ‘This 
“patent device’? was accompanied by “a complete 
treatise on that subject” (z.e. “means conducive to 
the health of children’’). 

Desessartz’s treatise, previously quoted, gives on 
pages 454 ff. a list and a brief review of the principal 
works, dissertations, letters, etc., published between 
1760 and 1785 on the physical education of children. 
They are thirty-five in number, and all but two 
were published in France. Of the thirty-five, 
twenty-two are concerned with the periods of preg- 
nancy, delivery, and nursing. One is a treatise on 
physical education from birth to puberty, nine are 
concerned with the medical treatment of young 
children, one is a treatise on the proper clothing for 
children, two are concerned with physical and moral 
well-being, and the remaining one is Rousseau’s all- 
inclusive Emile. 

A study of the literature on the care and educa- 
tion of children during the eighteenth century shows 
certain tendencies very like those appearing in the 
twentieth century child welfare movement.’ Con- 
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cern for the physical welfare of the young child was 
the main reason for the appearance of the greater 
number of these books, as may be inferred from 
Desessartz’s list, as well as from numerous com- 
ments and exhortations in the other works we have 
been considering. Concern for the welfare of in- 
fants motivated our earliest twentieth century efforts. 
Struve! states that 


The great mortality of infants must be ascribed to an 
injudicious system followed in their treatment. . . .2 Par- 
ents who pursue this treatise will be convinced that chil- 
dren from their very birth ought to be treated in a manner 
different from what is commonly practiced if they are in- 
tended to become healthy and happy members of 
society.’ 


Prejudice was evidently, then as now, a serious 
obstacle. Struve exhorts parents not to think that 
because many children survived the “old way” of 
bringing them up, the “‘old way” was the best way. 
Concerning the mortality of early childhood he 
further writes: 


The mortality of mankind is, according to the registers 
kept of it, in all countries most remarkable during the 
earliest infancy. It has been asserted that one half of 
all the children doomed to early dissolution, die before 
they have attained the third year; and that upon an 
average the tenth part of the human race are consigned 
to their graves before the age of puberty. 


1Struve, op. cit. 2Ibid., p.121. *Ibid.,p.122. ‘4 Ibid., p. 127. 
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At this point the translator has inserted a foot- 
note with the following comment: 


In this calculation Dr. Struve does not appear to be 
correct, for according to the corresponding accounts of 
various authorities, as well as from the bills of mortality, 
it is evident that a much greater proportion of children 
die previous to the tenth year of age. There is but too 
much reason to suppose that the fourth part of human 
beings fall victims to improper treatment before they 
have attained their seventh year. 


Desessartz, the French physician quoted above, 
ae held q 
begins his introduction with the following statement: 


I have no other interest in composing this [treatise] 
than to be useful to the great number of children, victims 
of a routine the more dangerous because it is that of 
women who do not know how to do what they have to 
do, and who believe themselves homicides if in their 
treatment of their nurslings they dare to leave out or 
change anything from the conduct of their mothers.! 


It is significant that Desessartz had come to the 
conclusion that the high death rate amongst infants 
and young children was not due to the excuses popu- 
larly given. Concerning a current opinion to the 
effect that children could not thrive in the cities 
because of impure air, he writes: 


The air is purer in the country than in the city. Why 
then do [country] children die so early? It is because good 
air is not sufficient to preserve life; and, in the case of 


1 Traité sur l'éducation corporelle, pp. 494 ff. 
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children sent to wet nurses, they often have a principle 
of weakness and mortal sickness with which they have 
been seized in their mother’s womb. Actually, [children 
die] because we neglect all the cares to assure a firm and 
lasting health which their natural delicacy demands. . . . 
These are the abuses, the culpable negligences which we 
undertake to combat. May God will that the victory 
may be as certain as the evil is dangerous.! 


Desessartz, however, hopes much from education: 

May we not hope that our citizens, better instructed, 
and cruel only through ignorance, will recognize their 
fault at last, and, ashamed of having forgotten that they 
are fathers . . . they will haste to seek and to follow the 
means capable of prolonging their own existence in that 
of their children.? 

The German physician, Struve, devotes a chapter 
to “the affections of the mind” which is replete with 
good suggestions. Anger, he says, is very often 
aroused in the child as a result of cavil, contradic- 
tion, and continuous opposition. Indignation is too 
often the result of unjust punishment. He says, 
most of us would say unfairly, that parents should 
never let children know that a mistake had been 
made in the matter of punishment. But, he adds, 
“every circumstance” calculated to arouse indig- 
nation should be avoided.* 

His ideas on fear and terror anticipated the find- 
ings of the psychoanalysts. 


1 Tbid., pp. xix fF. 
2 Thid., p. xxi. 
3 Struve, op. cit., ch. VIII, pp. 381 ff. 
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Fear and terror may be termed the real furies—hob- 
goblins—of childhood. Frightening them [the children] 
is irrational conduct, arising from gross ignorance. In 
proportion as their nervous system is more or less delicate 
in its organization they will, by terrifying them, be sub- 
ject to convulsions, hemorrhages, and apoplexies which 
sometimes instantaneously prove fatal. Fear is some- 
times attended with similar though less sudden effects; 
it palsies all the powers of mind and body; and its impres- 
sions are seldom or never effaced. A boy who had once 
been frightened by a dog not only trembled whenever he 
saw that animal, for many years after the accident, but 
likewise turned pale as a corpse and was on the point of 
being attacked with a convulsive fit. These unpleasant 
scenes recurred till the seventh year of his age, and the 
child could not be prevailed upon to visit places frequented 
by dogs. 

A very striking instance of the permanent effects of 
fear is related by Professor Maces in his classical work 
entitled 4n Essay on the Power of Imagination, in German, 
reprinted at Halle in 1797. A young man became subject 
to convulsions every time he heard the name of Jesus 
repeated. This extraordinary phenomenon originated in 
the following circumstances: the mother of this unfortu- 
nate had once invoked the name of Jesus in a terrific voice 
and manner when she, as well as her son, were frightened 
by a tremendous peal of thunder, accompanied by violent 
flashes of lightning. Since that period no argument has 
been strong enough to obliterate this impression.! 


The theory of “conditioning” or “the associative 
shift” or “redintegration,” as an explanation of the 
1 Ibid., p. 388, 
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above phenomenon was unknown to Struve. Neither 
did he understand the importance, from the stand- 
point of “mental hygiene” as we know it, of the re- 
pressed fears of childhood. But, although what 
psychology he may have understood was of an an- 
tique and relatively useless variety from our point 
of view, he and evidently others like him had ob- 
served the destructive effect upon character result- 
ing from the action of certain mental mechanisms. 

He made the following suggestions for preventing 
attacks of fears, than which in a sense we can make 
no better: 


1. Children should be made intimately acquainted 
with the objects of their apprehension. 

2. Objects ought to be gradually brought nearer for 
the inspection of those who need to be convinced that 
their fear is groundless. 

3. Frightful objects should be deprived of their pecul- 
' jar character. Thus Hector took off his helmet, at which 
little Astyanax trembled. 

4. Let us contrive to change the impressions made by 
terrifying objects. To provide this desirable effect, we 
should combine agreeable or entertaining scenes with those 
of a contrary tendency.! 


Struve knew nothing of “unconditioning,” and 
“reconditioning,” as Watson? has defined the method 
of eliminating children’s fears. But it is obvious 

1 Jbid., pp. 391 ff. ; 
2 Watson, John B. Behaviorism, pp. 128f. (See also Jones, Mary 


Cover. “Elimination of Children’s Fears.’ Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, pp. 382 ff.) 
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that his fourth suggestion would be, in effect, this 
procedure. 


A striking difference from the attitude prevailing 
a century earlier and persisting in many quarters in 
his own day, is shown in the following quotation 
from Struve: 


Those writers of education, who erroneously believed 
children to be possessed of innate malignity, were cer- 
tainly unacquainted with human nature; inasmuch as the 
latter acquired all their vicious propensities from a per- 
verse method of treatment: guiltless and immaculate, like 
the first of men, comes the babe from the hands of its 
Creator. 


“Man’s faith in man,” then, and the powerful in- 
fluence of environment, rather than belief in original 
depravity and predestination, characterized the 
philosophy of this eighteenth century physician, 
who wrote so comprehensively and understandingly 
concerning the ways of securing the physical, mental, 
and emotional welfare of children. 


Nineteenth Century Treatises on Child Care 


Treatises on the early care and training of chil- 
dren in the home appeared in considerable number 
during the early years of the nineteenth century, and 
indeed until the end of the century when they began 
to give way to the newer type of child study and its 


1 Struve, of. cit., p. 381. 
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literature. Moral and religious instruction were the 
main interest in many of these books; others were 
concerned with physical care; and others still were 
of a more general nature. An outstanding example 
of a treatise which mingles much excellent advice 
with some sentimental musings on motherly be- 
havior is Die Ersten Mutterpflichten by Dr. Friedrich 
Ammon, published in Leipzig in 1865. As compared 
with the works of seventy-five years earlier which 
we have been considering in this chapter, it is far 
less straightforward. It does, however, show the 
significant advance in medical science during those 
years—in particular through a very good discussion 
of the necessity of vaccination, and a very clear, 
simple, non-technical description of inoculation, 
intended to remove the fears of the uneducated.! 


Certain Points of View Common to All Treatises Here 
Considered 


The writers, both famous and obscure, whose work 
we have been considering in this chapter represent 
the following common points of view: (1) They all 
held human nature to be good rather than depraved, 
or at least to be capable of realizing goodness and 
worth through education. (2) They all held it to 
be highly necessary to apply all available contempo- 
rary knowledge to the problem of nurturing children. 
(3) They all addressed themselves to parents, and 


1Ammon. Die Ersten Mutterpflichten, pp. 76f. Leipzig, 1865. 
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particularly in most cases to mothers, as the people 
primarily responsible for the care and welfare of 
young children. (4) Because of holding the first 
viewpoint mentioned, they all believed the person- 
ality of the child to be worthy of respect; Rousseau 
held it in the deepest reverence, believing the natural 
development of this personality to be the sole end 
of education. 

In the following chapter we will consider the work 
of three individuals who, inspired by these earlier 
theorists—profiting, indeed, even from the patient 
labor of the more obscure—developed distinct 
methods for the education of preschool children. 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, and at the end of the century 
Montessori developed not only theories of educa- 
tion, but actual ways of teaching the young child. 


CHAPTERS V 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN METHODS OF TEACHING 
YOUNG CHILDREN 


One of the first influences of Rousseau’s work was 
to psychologize education—to direct attention to 
child study. Rousseau himself knew little psy- 
chology, but the views which he was able to advance 
through his intuitive knowledge of child nature be- 
came the inspiration of the work of Pestalozzi and 


Froebel. 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzt 


In contrast to Rousseau,! Pestalozzi made teach- 
ing his life work, and developed his educational 
theory in the course of actual service to children. 
Although he had the advantage of some university 
study, he was by no means scholarly. Of himself 
he writes: 


I have not been taught to refer to systems for the proof 
of what experience suggested or practice confirmed to me. 
If it has been my lot... to light upon truths little 
noticed before . . . I confess that I was little qualified for 
that task by the precision of my philosophical notions, 


1 Rousseau’s failure to carry over his theories into practice in the case 
of his own children is too well known to call for further comment. 
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but supported rather by a rich stock of experience, and 
guided by the impulse of my heart. 


Rousseau’s Emile exerted a powerful influence 
upon Pestalozzi. Of the effect of the Emile upon 
him Pestalozzi himself writes: 


My visionary and highly speculative mind was enthusi- 
astically seized by this visionary and highly speculative 
book.? 


Like Rousseau, Pestalozzi believed that the origi- 
nal nature of man is good: 


Friend, man is good and desires what is good... . if 
he is bad, certainly the way is blocked along which he 
would be good.’ 


However, in immediate connection with his state- 
ment of his belief in the goodness of man’s nature, 
Pestalozzi voices his opinion concerning the preémi- 
nent importance of nurture: “man... becomes 
man only through Art,” 7.¢., the art of instruction.! 

But this art must work with nature, that is, edu- 
cation must take account of man’s original nature 
and the way in which it grows and develops: 


. . . However this guide created by ourselves goes, it 
must always be united with the simple course of Nature 


1 Letters on Early Education (addressed to J. P. Greaves, 1818). 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York, 1898. 

2 How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, p. xvi. (Burgdorf, {80r,) Trans. 
by Holland and Turner. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York, 1894. 

3 [bid., p. 75. 

4 [bid. 
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. . . the power of art depends on the harmony of its 
results and work with the essential workings of Nature.! 


Development was, to Pestalozzi, a process of un- 
folding: 


A child is a being endowed with all the faculties of 
human nature, but none of them developed: a bud not 
yet opened. When the bud uncloses, every one of the 
leaves unfolds, not one remains behind.? 


According to Pestalozzi’s notion of human per- 
sonality, man is possessed of an “animal nature” 
and a “spiritual nature.” At birth 


. . . there is not yet the slightest circumstance that 
might remind us of any other faculties except those of 
the animal nature of man . . . this part of human nature 
goes altogether parallel with the instinct in the rest of 
the animal creation. . . .3 


However, this animal nature is destined to become 
the servant of a spiritual nature; in the case of the 
human being: 


1 Jbid., pp. 76 f. With Rousseau, ‘“‘Nature’’ in the sense of a creative 
energy responsible for the origin and development of all existence is 
synonymous with God. Pestalozzi does not, however, consistently 
identify God with nature. He speaks of the “Creator of our nature,” 
and again of our “physical nature’ as “‘subject to the same laws as those 
by which physical Nature generally unfolds her powers,”—‘‘Nature” in 
this sense appearing to be a creation, not the Creator. However, when 
he speaks of “Mother Nature,” “high Nature,” and “great Nature” he 
appears to be identifying Nature with the Creator, or God. (See How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children, pp. 76 ff.) 

2 Letters on Early Education, op. cit., p. 16. 

3 [bid., p. 49. 
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A something will assert its rights in man to hold empire 
over all his powers. 

The animal is destined by the Creator to follow the 
instinct of its nature. Man is destined to follow a higher 
principle. His animal nature must no longer be permitted 
to rule him . . . as soon as his spiritual nature has com- 
menced to unfold. 


The end of education, according to Pestalozzi, is 
the harmonious development of the powers and ca- 
pacities with which the individual is originally 
endowed: 


The faculties of man must be so cultivated that no one 
shall predominate at the expense of another, but each 
shall be excited to the true standard of activity; and this 
standard is the spiritual nature of man.? 


Pestalozzi insisted upon the fact that school edu- 
cation must not be considered an end in itself, but 
must contribute to successful living: 


We must bear in mind that the ultimate end of edu- 
cation is not perfection in the accomplishments of the 
school but fitness for life; not the acquirement of habits 
of blind obedience and of prescribed diligence; but a 
preparation for independent action.’ 


He shared Rousseau’s belief that individual dif- 
ferences condition development: 


It may be judicious to treat some [pupils] .with marked 
attention, and to give up the idea of bringing others to 


1 Tbid., p. 51. apd iNaer 8 [bid., p. 102. - 
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high perfection. The diversity of talent and inclinations 
of plans and pursuits is a sufficient proof for the necessity 
of such a distinction. 


A child’s social status and his apparent needs must 
not, however, be allowed to delimit his opportunity 
for development. 


We have no right to withhold from anyone the oppor- 
tunities of developing all his faculties . . . to shut out 
the child from the development of those faculties also 
which we may not for the present conceive to be very 
essential for his future calling or station in life.? 


Holding these convictions concerning the nature 
of man and the end of education, Pestalozzi set about 
to find out how the “art” of education might best 
guide the child’s development toward this end. He 
came upon the notion of Anschauung, or the gaining 
of clear ideas of things as the method by which chil- 
dren learn. An attempt will now be made to explain 
Pestalozzi’s meaning by presenting in his own words 
first, how he developed the idea; and secondly, how 
he himself explained it to mothers and teachers. 

Speaking of his work in his little school at Burg- 
dorf, he says, 


While I thus took in mind all the dusty school duties, 
. . . I naturally pounced every moment upon matters of 
fact that might throw light on the existence of physico- 
mechanical laws, according to which our minds pick up 
and keep outer impressions . . . I had read no book for 


UTbid., p13 2 [hid. 
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thirty years . . . without knowing the principles upon 
which I was working, I began to dwell upon the nearness 
with which the objects I explained to the children were 
wont to touch their senses, and so, as I followed out the 
teaching from its beginning to its utmost end, I tried to 
investigate the early history of the child who is to be 
taught, back to its very beginning, and was soon con- 
vinced that the first hour of its teaching is the hour of its 
birth. From the moment in which his mind can receive 
impressions from nature, nature teaches him. The new life 
itself is nothing but the awakened readiness to receive these 
Impressions...» 

All the instructions of man is then only the Art of 
Helping nature to develop in her own way.! 


Very significant for an understanding of the mean- 
ing of Anschauung and the method by which Pes- 
talozzi arrived at the idea is “a happy experiment”’ 
with the three-year-old child, described in How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children. 


I tried to teach him by letters, figures, and anything 
handy; that is I aimed at giving him clear ideas and 
expressions by these means. I made him name correctly 
what he knew of anything—color, limbs, place, form, and 
number. I was obliged to put aside that first plague of 
youth, the miserable letters; he would have nothing but 
pictures and things. He soon expressed himself clearly 
about objects that lay within the limits of his knowledge. 
He found common illustrations in the street, the garden, 
and the room, and soon learned to pronounce the hardest 
names of plants and animals, and to comparé ébjects 


1 How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, pp. 25 f. (Italics supplied.) 
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quite unknown to him with those known, and to produce 
a clear sense impression of them in himself. ... I am 
convinced that nature brings children, even at this age, 
to a very definite knowledge of innumerable objects. It 
only needs that we should, with psychological art, unite 
this knowledge with speech, in order to bring it to a 
high degree of clearness.! 


Thus Pestalozzi reached the conclusions: (1) that 
life itself was but the ability to receive sense impres- 
sions; (2) that these impressions come crowding in 
upon the child as soon as he is born; (3) that the 
natural order of instruction is to have impressions 
of things precede verbal instruction. As a result of 
these conclusions Pestalozzi revolted absolutely 
against the current educational practice of teaching 
about things which had never entered into the child’s 
experience. 

His observation of children also convinced Pes- 
talozzi that materials of instruction should be pre- 
sented in order, and should be adapted to the de- 
velopment of the child: 


... It is necessary to determine with the greatest 
accuracy, which . . . constituents . . . [of subject mat- 
ter] are fit for each age of the child? 


Believing as Pestalozzi did that education begins 
at birth, he recognized the importance of early guid- 
ance and training. He writes: 


1 [bid., pp. 27 f. 2 [bid., p. 26. 
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Improving schools and methods of instruction is a 
worthy aim; but I can assure you, my dear friend, that 
I should not consider our task as half accomplished . . . 
as‘long as our system of improvement failed of extending 
to the earliest stage of education; and to succeed in this 
we need the most powerful ally of our cause. This object 
of our ardent desire will never be accomplished except 
through the assistance of mothers.! 


With the mother, then, must the education of the 
child begin, according to Pestalozzi. The natural 
question arises—Is she fitted for her task? 

Pestalozzi answers: 


Yes! I would say the mother is qualified, and qualified 
by her Creator himself, to become the principal agent in 
the development of her child. The most ardent desire for 
its good is already implanted in her heart; and what 
power can be more influential, more stimulating, than 
maternal love? . . . What I would demand of her is only 
a thinking love.? 


Pestalozzi suggests for the mother the following 
idea of the end of education: 


My children are born for eternity, and confided to me, 
that I may educate them for being children of God.’ 


As to how the mother is to set to work to attain 
this end, Pestalozzi writes: 


I would not offer to a mother any detailed plan for her 
guidance, considering it as essential that she should feel 


1 Letters on Early Education, pp.gf. Ibid. pp.12f. *Ibid., pp. 12 f. 
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herself untrammelled by anything like system, the prin- 
ciple of which, not being her own, might only prejudice 
and confine her opinions and practice; without convincing 
her of any fitness or adaptation in the given means to the 
end proposed.! 


Standing by themselves, the above statements 
would seem to show that Pestalozzi had such a blind 
faith in mother love as to consider it unnecessary 
and inappropriate to offer mothers any instruction 
in the art of educating children. However, that 
Pestalozzi did, as a matter of fact, see reason and 
appropriateness in the giving of such instruction, 
appears from the following very definite suggestions 
as to method of teaching, based on his notion of 
Anschauung and intended for mothers: 


Let me repeat that we cannot expect any real improve- 
ment in education... unless we begin by educating 
mothers? 

This wholly poor and ignorant, this young and inex- 
perienced mother, is not quite destitute of the means of 
assisting even the intellectual development of her child. 
. . . She must feel herself able to give her child the 
possession of a variety of names, simply by bringing the 
objects before the child, pronouncing the names, and 
making the child repeat them. She must feel herself 
able to bring such objects before the child in a sort of 
natural order—the different parts, for instance, of a fruit. 
After she has exhausted the stock of objects which pre- 
sented themselves first, after the child has acquired the 


1 Ibid., p. 15. 2 Ibid., p. 129. (Italics supplied.) 
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names of them... it may occur that something more 
might still be said on every one of these objects. She 
will find herself able to describe them to the child with 
regard to form, size, color, softness or hardness of the 
outside, sound when touched, and so on. 

She has now gained a material point; from the mere 
knowledge of the names of objects, she has led the infant 
to a knowledge of their qualities and properties.” 


And, as a definite statement of the underlying 
principle of Pestalozzi’s method: 


The first rule is to teach always by things, rather than 
by words. Let there be as few objects as possible named 
to the infant unless he has the necessary acquirement of 
language.’ 


Pestalozzi’s suggestions concerning early disci- 
pline are colored by his idea of the existence, within 
the child, of an ‘‘animal nature”’:4 


Animal instinct grows with rapidity and eagerness if it 
is left without the salutary check of maternal influence. 
But the means so frequently employed even by mothers 
to restrain its growth by the fear of punishment can tend 


1 [bid., p. 130. 

2 Thid., p. 131. 

3 [bid., p. 118. (Italics supplied.) 

4 Pestalozzi is evidently ‘here compromising with the notion of natural 
depravity. It is interesting to compare him with Comenius, Froebel, 
and Rousseau in this respect: Comenius, too, was compromising—with 
more leaning toward the idea than Pestalozzi; holding that man’s 
“nature” was the good from which he had been corrupted, and that it 
was the task of education to overcome corruption, and return.man to his 
originally good state. (See Great Didactic, op. cit., p. 40.)‘ Rousseau, 
of course, denied the notion of total depravity altogether, as did also 
Froebel. 
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only to make it worse. The mere act of forbidding is a 
strong incitement to desire. . . . Fear can never act as 
a moral restraint. . . . The consequences of severity are 
no doubt as mischievous as those of indulgence. Against 
an excess of both I can only repeat the recommendation 
of affection and firmness.! 


Pestalozzi’s work was destined to be extended 
beyond Switzerland even in his own lifetime. The 
Prussian Government sent a representative to ob- 
serve his work at Burgdorf;? and around 1809 four- 
teen young men in all were sent to Yverdun by the 
Prussian Government to study his methods. In the 
same year, one of his disciples, August Zeller, was 
called to Prussia and there established three normal 
schools. In 1830, Victor Cousin, being sent to 
Germany by the French Government to study 
the system of education then in vogue, carried 
back with him to France methods which were 
Pestalozzian. 

The introduction of Pestalozzian methods into the 
école maternelle through Mme. Pape-Carpentier, and 
into the English infant schools through Reverend 
Charles Mayo and his sister, has been discussed in 
an earlier chapter. It is to be remembered that in 
each instance the inauguration of normal training 
accompanied the introduction of Pestalozzi’s meth- 
ods; people realized that there were definite ways 


1 Letters on Early Education, p. 86. 
2 See Reisner, Nationalism and Education since 1789, pp. 137 f. Mac- 
millan, 1924. 
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of teaching children, which those who worked in 
child-caring institutions should master.! 

Pestalozzi,? then, took Rousseau’s exhortation to 
study the child, and put it into practice. As a result 
of observation and experiment, he found what 
seemed to him to be the way children learned best, 
and on the basis of this discovery he developed and 
formulated a definite method of teaching young 
children. The philosophical background of his work 
was not clearly worked out in his own mind, and in 
none of his writings has he given a clear or compre- 
hensive statement of his educational theory. 


Friedrich Froebel 


Froebel was the first to formulate a comprehensive 
theory of preschool education in connection with a 
detailed method of carrying it out. In contrast to 
Pestalozzi, he was very much interested in philosoph- 


1 Pestalozzianism reached America through the seventh annual report 
of Horace Mann, and much earlier through the work of a disciple of 
Pestalozziin Philadelphia. It gained ground most decidedly and rapidly 
through the efforts of Mr. Sheldon, and the resulting “Oswego Move- 
ment.” It influenced primary school education, but only indirectly 
through preparing ground for changes did it influence work with pre- 
school children. 

2 There is a record in Robert Owen’s Life, Written by Himself, of a 
visit to Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdun. Owen does not seem to have 
been very favorably impressed with what he saw there: ‘Our next visit 
was to Yverdun, to see the advance made by Pestalozzi—another good 
and benevolent man, acting for the benefit of his poor children to the 
extent of his knowledge and means. . . . His theory was good, but his 
means and experience were very limited, and his principles were thse of 
the old system. , . . His goodness of heart and benevolence of intention 
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ical study, and the educational theories which he 
advanced in his later life were deeply colored by a 
mystical philosophy dominated by the German 
idealism of his day. 

Froebel’s educational doctrines might be traced to 
three main sources: (1) Those which he derived 
from other educational theorists. (2) Those which 
he reached mainly through his personal sympathy 
for and understanding of little children. (3) Those 
which he developed in the light of his mystical 
philosophy. 

We have already shown that the idea of the value 
of spontaneous activity and to a certain extent the 
value of play were developed in Comenius’s School of 
Infancy, and that Comenius had further conceived 
of education as something larger than mere book 
knowledge. Early in his career Froebel’s attention 
was directed toward the writings of Comenius, and 
there is every reason to think that he found the root 
of his kindergarten idea there. 

With Pestalozzi, Froebel actually studied for 
three years. Certainly he gained through this ex- 
perience a practical knowledge of Pestalozzi’s meth- 
ods; but it is obvious that the weakness of Pesta- 
lozzi’s theoretical background could not fail to 
impress an individual of Froebel’s philosophical 
leanings. In addition, the system which Pestalozzi 


were evident in what he had done under the disadvantages which he had 
to encounter. His school however was only one step in advance of the 
ordinary schools.”— Robert Owen, Life, Written by Himself, p. 244. 
(Published, 1857.) G. Bell, London, 1920. 
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had worked out did not tend to further the creative 
self-expression which Froebel already felt to be indis- 
pensable to any adequate educational procedure. 

Manual work, to Pestalozzi, was valuable as physi- 
cal training and technical preparation for life; to 
Froebel, all outward expression had an inner aspect 
correlative to it. Hence he valued the work of the 
child’s hands not only because it helped to make him 
a better workman, but also because he believed the 
child’s inner nature grew and developed through this 
outward expression of its creative power.! 

Pestalozzi appreciated the value of play as gym- 
nastic exercise;? and of music as a powerful means 
of arousing desirable emotions.’ Froebel, with his 
deeper insight into human nature, appreciated joyous 
play for its own sake‘ and valued music as an 
artistic expression.® 

Inspired by his readings in Comenius, and further 
stimulated by his work with Pestalozzi, Froebel, by 
means of practical experience with little children 
and a keen understanding of their nature, developed 
certain theories of education together with an insti- 
tution in which they might be carried out, which 


1Froebel, Friedrich. Education by Development, pp. 65 ff. Trans. by 
Jarvis. Appleton, New York, 1912. 

2 How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, p. 106. 

3 [bid., p. 115. ‘‘Music is one of the most effective aids of moral 
education.” . 

4 Education of Man, p. 55. (Published, 1826.) Trans. by Mailmann. 
Appleton, New York, 1912. 

5 Compare Froebel, Education of Man, p. 227, ‘‘Art, as represented by 
tones, is music, particularly song.” 
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represented a very great step forward in the training 
of young children. His interest in children led him 
to be interested in their mothers; and indeed in the 
education of all women that they in turn might be 
better qualified to educate children. 

On the other hand, under the influence of his 
mystical philosophy, Froebel formulated certain 
theories of human development and elaborated cer- 
tain definite methods and materials of teaching con- 
sistent with these theories, which tended to inhibit 
desirable growth in kindergarten education. 

It is now planned to consider in order, first, Froe- 
bel’s valuable insights into child nature and some of 
his outstanding contributions to the theory and 
practice of education; secondly, certain of Froebel’s 
theories and correlative practices which have tended 
to inhibit rather than further the growth of educa- 
tional practice; thirdly, some of the actual effects of 
his theories and methods upon the development of 
the progressive kindergarten as we know it to-day. 


Valuable Conceptions in Froebel’s Educational 
Theory 


Like Rousseau, Froebel declared that original 
nature was good. 

All things have come from the Divine Unity, from God, 
and have their origin in the Divine Unity, in God alone. 
_ By education . . . the divine essence of man should be 

unfolded, brought out, lifted into consciousness.! 
1 Education of Man, p. 4. 
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However, Froebel recognized what Rousseau had 
altogether failed to appreciate; namely, that man 
can only attain self-development, self-realization, in 
and through his social relationships. 


Man, as a child, resembles the flower on the plant, the 
blossom on the tree; as these are in relation to the tree 
so is the child in relation to humanity—a young bud, a 
fresh blossom. . . .! 

At its entrance into the kindergarten the child enters 
into a manifoldly new relation of life . . . first of all into 
relations with a number of companions, and with those 
companions as individual parts of a whole, and as he has 
gained or lost from the whole, he also has duties toward 
Berens. 


Froebel’s doctrine of self-activity, the root of which 
is found in Comenius’s School of Infancy, is very like 
our modern doctrine of interest. Froebel grasped 
not only the value and significance of self-activity 
but also the role of the social milieu in sponsoring and 
furthering it. 


The family institution, for example, was considered 
by Froebel to be essential to the fostering of the 
young child’s activity: 


1 Pedagogics of the Kindergarten, pp. 7 f. Trans. by Jarvis. Appleton, 
New York, 1912. 

2 Rducation by Development, p. 270. 

For a discussion of the doctrine of Gliedganzes (Memtezwhole rela- 
tionship) see Pedagogics, pp. 7 ff. For critical discussion, Kilpatrick, 
W. H., Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Examined, pp#38-42. 
Macmillan, New York, 1916. 
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. . . Man as a child attains fully the development of 
his instinct for creative self-activity only when connected 
with and conditioned by the family. 

All genuine human education and true human training, 
and also this endeavor of ours, are linked with the quiet 
fostering in the family of this instinct for activity... . 

It is the aim of our endeavor to make it possible for 
man freely and spontaneously to develop, to educate 
himself, from his first advent on earth.! 


That Froebel fully appreciated the value of play, 
has already been indicated: 


Play is the purest, most spiritual activity of man at 
this stage (1.e. childhood) and at the same time, typical 
of human life as a whole . . . it gives joy, freedom, con- 
tentment. . . . It holds the source of all that is good.? 

It is by no means, however, only the physical power 
that is fed and strengthened in these games . . . intel- 
lectual and moral power, too, is definitely and steadily 
gained. Justice, moderation, self-control, truthfulness, 
loyalty, brotherly love—who, when he approaches a group 
of boys engaged in . . . games could fail to catch the 
fragrance of these delicious blossomings of the heart and 
mind?. .. 

Would that all who, in the education of boys, barely 
tolerate playgrounds, might consider these things! 


The conception of education as something larger 
than books and schools, and the development of an 
educational method using plays and games, and 

1 Pedagogics, pp. 8 f. 


2 Education of Man, p. 55. 
3 Thid., pp. 113 f. 
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material other than books (regardless of the fact that 
some of these materials may be open to criticism) 
were valuable positive contributions made by Froe- 
bel. And while many of his theories are obscure 
and even altogether untenable, his sympathy with 
children and his larger educational aim are in a sense 
quite separate and distinct from his mystical notions: 


But I will protect childhood, that it may not, as in 
earlier generations, be pinioned, as in a strait-jacket, in 
garments of custom and ancient prescription that have 
become too narrow for the new time. I shall show the 
way and shape the means, that every human soul may 
grow of itself out of its own individuality. 


Froebel’s Ideas Concerning Early Education in the 
Home 


Froebel’s belief in the family institution as the 
primary means of fostering the young child’s devel- 
opment through self-activity has already been 
shown. That he held the child’s early education to 
rest largely with his mother is evident throughout 
his writings, as one might expect, most especially in 
the Mottoes and Commentaries of the Mother-Play. 
Writing to the mother, of her baby,-he says: 


You believe that God intrusts him to you for thoughtful 
consideration, for careful nurture.” 


1 Marenholtz-Biilow, Bertha von. Reminiscences of Friedérich Froebel. 
Trans. by Mary T. Mann, p. 53. Lothrop, Boston, 1887. ~  ‘ 

2 Mottoes and Commentaries of Froebel’s Mother-Play, p. §3. Trams. by 
S. Blow, Appleton, 1908. For his own statement, see Pedagogics, p. 53. 
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The mother-play and nursery songs were in fact 
the results of Froebel’s actual observation of mothers 
and children. 

Froebel’s attitude toward mothers and their quali- 
fications for teaching their children was very like 
Pestalozzi’s. He believed that their maternal love 
and sympathy gave them valuable insight: 


In what way may this [educational] aim be accom- 
plished? The answer to this question is written in your 
[the mother’s] own heart, and utters itself artlessly and 
unconsciously in all your simple motherly ways and 
words. . 

And what says your instinctive procedure? It points 
you for the ways and means of development to the child’s 
body. . . . It points you to his limbs and senses; to the 
hints he gives you that he has begun to notice the things 
about him. . . . It points you to his nascent feeling of 
personality, and to his awakening sense of relationship 
with yourself. 


The mother-plays were, however, written to im- 
prove upon this instinctive procedure; based upon 
the traditional plays of mothers and babies, Froebel 
designed them to raise these traditional plays to a 
higher educational level. He writes: 


And now, dear mother, let me try to state biiefly what 
I offer you in this little book of songs and plays. It is 
an attempt to interpret to you your own instinctive words 
and deeds, and to help you to a clear consciousness both 


1Tbid., p. 56. 
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of what you are trying to do for your child, and of the 
inner impulse whence your effort proceeds... . If my 
book lifts your hidden impulses into the light of conscious- 
ness, and teaches you so to relate your actions as to make 
them truly educative, you will not be critical of its literary 
shortcomings.! 


His Ideas Concerning the Education of Women 


One of Froebel’s cherished beliefs was that women 
generally should be educated to be the mothers and 
teachers of young children: 


The destiny of nations lies far more in the hanas of 
women—the mothers—than in the possession of power, or 
of those innovators who for the most part do not under- 
stand themselves. We must cultivate women, who are 
the educators of the human race, else the new generation 
cannot accomplish its task.? 


And again: 


Where can I find helpers and allies, if not in women, 
who, as mothers and teachers, may put my idea into 
execution ?3 


Women, whatever their stage of culture, ought to take 
their rightful position with regard to the development and 
education of the human race; and this position ought to 
be universally acknowledged, whether with regard to the 
individual child, the family, or the entire nation. Wo- 


1 Mother-Play, p. 63. * Reminiscences, p. 4. 8 [bid., p. 53. 
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men’s work must be many sided, comprehensive, and 
must embrace action, feeling, and thought alike.! 


Froebel’s plans for the education of women in- 
cluded training for all types of child care: ‘‘Women 
engaged in minding children, children’s nurses, 
maids, nursery governesses, and teachers (as well as 
male teachers and attendants for children of a more 
advanced age).””2 To this end he invited “all Ger- 
man wives and mothers to unite in founding a Gen- 
eral Institution for the complete culture of child life 
up to school age;’’ and this institution was to “edu- 
cate male and female gardeners,’ who will be able 
to undertake the earliest care and education of 


childhood. 


Certain of Froebel’s Theories Which Tended to Inhibit 
the Desirable Growth of the Kindergarten Institution 


As we have already indicated, Froebel was not 
content with the insight into child nature which he 
obtained through his teaching experience and his 
sympathetic observation of children’s activities. He 
formulated an intricate, mystical philosophy of edu- 
cation in the light of which he interpreted the nature 
of man and the laws determining growth. His 
truest insights were for a time very nearly obscured 
and lost in kindergarten practice, because of certain 

1 Letters on the Kindergarten, p. 257. Trans. by Michaelis and Moore. 


Bardeen, Syracuse, New York, 1896. 
? [hid., pp. 158 ff. 
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elements in this mystical theory of education which 
will now be briefly considered: 

Froebel thought of development as the unfoldment 
of latency; he conceived this latency to be divine 
in character and thence he derives the following view 
of education which, if carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, would leave no room for intelligent social 
guidance of the child’s natural impulses: 


. . . Education in instruction should be passive, fol- 
lowing, only guarding and protecting, not prescriptive, 
categorical, interfering. 


The law of human development Froebel formulated 
in terms of his philosophy, explaining it psycholog- 
ically as the awakening of innate ideas through the 
medium of symbols lying within the child’s experi- 
ence. 


It is the destiny and life work of all things to unfold 
their essence, hence their divine being . . . to reveal God 
in their external and transient being.? 


Man can only attain his destiny if he 


. . . develops and perfects himself in that manner, and 
according to that law by which all things are developed 
and perfected, have been developed and perfected, and 
which is supreme wherever God and nature, Creator and 
created, are found.’ 


1 Education of Man, p. 7. Needless to say, this theory was rarely if 
ever carried out in practice, and Froebel himself qualifiesit. (Jdid., 
pp. 11 f.) et 

2 [bid., p. 2. 

3 Thid., p. 30. 
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This law is the law of “the mediation of opposites.” 


The fundamental law of all advancement, development, 
and cultivation . . . is to proceed from any given thing 
to the pure opposite within this given thing.! 


It implies, however, not only the existence of oppo- 
sites but also of a connecting link: 


Development is due to the reconciliation of opposites 
through the link of Mediation.? 


Now the starting points of human development, 
according to Froebel, were slumbering presentiments 
within the child of the great truths of life and 
nature. Education, according to Froebel, consists 
in awakening to consciousness these presentiments- 
This he thought could be effected through the use 
of symbols, which were to be the mediating link be- 
tween the slumbering ideas of the child and the 
truths to which they corresponded. He accordingly 
elaborated a series of educational materials, the 
gifts and occupations, according to the “universal 
law of development.” 

Now this universal law of development, born of 
German idealism and Froebel’s personal bent toward 
mysticism, together with the law of parallelism (i.e. 
that parallelism exists between any two instances of 
development‘) determined the method of kinder- 

1 Education by Development, p. 101. 

2 Letters on the Kindergarten, p. 279. 

3 See especially Mottoes and Commentaries, pp. 55 ff. 


4See Education of Man, pp. 160 ff. For critical discussion, see Kil- 
patrick’s Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Examined, pp. 5 ff. 
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garten instruction, the materials to be used, the very 
games to be played. Froebel himself was dogmatic 
in his insistence upon this law, and so were his 
followers after him: 


I have observed that all those who, having once. . . 
acknowledged the truth of the principle of progressive 
development . . . have later on deserted it, have suf- 
fered their life long from confusion and disaster. . . . 
And hence this educational idea becomes a sacred thing to 
me, not because it is mine, but because it is deeply im- 
planted, with all its many roots, in the nature of the 
human mind.! 


Thus writes Froebel, in 1852. 

The materials which Froebel elaborated to carry 
out this law of development, became actual fetiches 
to his followers. Miss Susan Blow, one of the earliest 
leaders of the kindergarten movement in America, 
writes in 1904: 


Two great dangers assail the kindergarten and threaten 
to impede its progress toward the realization of Froebel’s 
ideal. The first of these dangers is reversion to instinctive 
games and traditional toys . . . [i.e. peg-boards, tops, 
bean bags, dolls] . . . tendencies such as these indicate 
a complete failure to comprehend what Froebel has done. 
He recognized in traditional games the deposit of uncon- 
scious reason . . . preserved what was good and omitted 
what was crude and coarse . . . and presented a series 
of games wherein each is related to all the others and 
which . . . win for the ideals which they embodyva con- 


1 Letters on the Kindergarten, p. 278. 
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trolling power over the imagination. In like manner, 
from among traditional toys he selected those which 
possessed most educative value, ordered them into a 
related series and suggested a method by which they 
might be consciously used to interpret the child’s experi- 
ences and develop his creative power. If this transfig- 
uration of traditional games and toys is valueless, then 
the kindergarten has no raison d@’étre. But if Froebel has 
translated the hieroglyphic of instinctive play, and found 
means which . . . influence the growth of character and 
the trend of thought, then the clamor for street games 
and promiscuous toys is educational atavism.! 


Influence of Froebel’s Educational Ideas upon the 
Development of the Early Kindergartens 


Records and accounts of early kindergartens and 
indeed the descriptions in Froebel’s own letters seem 
to show that these institutions were small and in- 
formal; and that the rigid programs characteristic 
of later kindergarten practice were not known.? 
There is, however, evidence to show that Froebel’s 
mystical philosophy dominated his own ideas of 
plays and games and that this was one of the reasons 
why the kindergarten was not more widely accepted 
during his lifetime. 


1 Blow, Susan, “Kindergarten Education,” in Monographs on Educa- 
tion in the United States. Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler. Division 
of Exhibits, Department of Education, St. Louis Exposition. (1904.) 

2 For a discussion of early kindergartens, see Grace Owen’s “Study 
of Original Kindergartens,” Elementary School Teacher, Vol. VII, 
No. 4. December, 1906. 
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In an account of “Girlhood Days at Keilhau’’! 
Froebel’s niece,2, Mme. Henrietta Schroeder, de- 
scribes the teachers’ conference held at Rudolstadt 
in 1843. At this conference Froebel gave an expo- 
sition of his theory, accompanied by a demonstration 
of kindergarten games and plays. 

The following criticisms of Froebel’s theories were 
offered at that time. The first speaker is named in 
the account as “Dr. K.” 


We are certainly all agreed that the establishment of 
kindergartens is a necessary step; and that in the same 
even children two to six years old, of different classes, 
can be prepared to live together in unity; that by means 
of them the home training is completed; that they help 
the home life; and that they provide a more uniform 
preparation for all children to later school life. However 
great and important these ideas seem I did not recognize 
them in the demonstration of the kindergarten which 
was made for us yesterday. Froebel has a subjective and 
individualized personality, and his educational ideas em- 
phatically reflect the same. It will require an entire 
generation to simplify kindergarten practice, and set it 
free from too emphatic symbolism. I hold that it is an 
injury to the child’s nature to lead him too early to 
observing and discriminating the geometric forms as illus- 
trated in the cube, folding paper, etc. Froebel’s gifts, as 


1 Kindergarten Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 2. October, 1895. 

2Mme. Schroeder later founded the ‘‘Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus’”’ in 
Berlin. This institution combines the manual training wdvocated by 
Pestalozzi with Froebel’s ideas concerning the education of women for 
home service and child care. For description see Letters of Froebel, 


PP. 35-43- 
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they are supposed to be presented to the child, suggest 
too strongly the dissecting knife method. Froebel will not 
stubbornly hold to his method of presenting the same if 
we can show him a more normal and natural application 
of his kindergarten idea, and if we reject all artifici- 
ality and place the same upon the simple platform of 
nature! ! 


Following the first speaker appeared 


. . . a young school master who was sent out to inves- 
tigate the Froebel Method by the Minister of Education 
of Dresden. [This young man said]: 

“His [Froebel’s] work is like an overflowing fountain, 
out of which we have much to draw, but which needs 
clarifying. . . . He is indeed the creator of the kinder- 
garten but not its builder. His scheme requires modi- 
fication, and his philosophy, together with what he calls 
his system, is not clear to me.”’? 


Mme. Schroeder’s account continues: 


Froebel arose. His face was red with anger, as he 
forbade such to call him father who do not understand 
him nor wish to understand him. He declared his system 
to be clear and his philosophy simple for such as are able 
to recognize the organic plan of the universe, together 
with the laws which govern the same. ‘‘The smallest 
child must be guided according to these laws, for he is a 
part of the whole. . . . The child has intimations of these 
laws in his innocent aspirations; he expresses them sym- 
bolically in his daily activities, and therefore the kinder- 

1“Girlhood Days at Keilhau.” Kindergarten Magazine, Vol. VIII, 


No. 2. October, 1895. 
2 Ibid. 
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garten reinforces the institutional law which stands to 
every human being as God’s law.” ! 


The Development of the Progressive Kindergarten 


The development of the modern kindergarten is 
best told in connection with the story of the kinder- 
garten in America. 

The origin of the kindergarten in this country may 
be traced to two sources: first, to the efforts of cer- 
tain educated German emigrants who came to 
America after the Revolution of 1848, and second, 
to the efforts of Miss Elizabeth Peabody and other 
members of the Concord School of Philosophy. 

With the first source we are but little concerned 
in this discussion; an account of these early German- 
American kindergartens, of which there were nine 
prior,to 1870, may be found in the book entitled, The 
Kindergarten in American Education, by Nina C. 
Vandewalker. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the sister of Mrs. Horace 
Mann and Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne, opened what 
was probably the first kindergarten for English- 
speaking children in America, in Boston, in 1860. 
Thus, rather unfortunately for its subsequent devel- 
opment, the kindergarten in America became from 
the start associated with the transcendental philoso- 
phy of the Concord School, to which MUS eabody 
belonged. 


1 [bid, 
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Finding herself unable to conduct a kindergarten 
to her own satisfaction without further training, 
Miss Peabody went abroad in 1867 to study the 
kindergarten system. Returning to America in 
1868, she devoted the remainder of her life to the 
spreading of Froebel’s educational principles. 

In 1872, through the invitation of a Miss Henri- 
etta Haines of New York City, Miss Marie Boelte, 
who had studied in Germany for three years with 
Froebel’s widow and who had subsequently won a 
reputation through efficient work in England, came 
to America and established the first important 
kindergarten in this country in Gramercy Square, 
New York City. About a year after her arrival in 
America, she married Professor John Kraus and 
established an independent kindergarten and normal 
class. Miss Susan Blow, who became one of the 
leaders of the kindergarten in America, was trained 
by Mme. Kraus. 

However, Miss Blow was scarcely representative 
of Mme. Kraus’s views; for she early came in contact 
with Dr. W. T. Harris, the foremost exponent of 
German idealism in America, and through his influ- 
ence attended a number of the meetings of the 
Concord School. 

Other prominent leaders of the kindergarten 
movement in America who were also members of the 
Concord School were Dr. Denton Snider and Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison. Miss Harrison started the 
Elizabeth Harrison Training School for Kindergart- 
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ners in Chicago, and Dr. Snider was called to the 
faculty of this school. 

Inasmuch as Miss Blow, Miss Peabody, and Miss 
Harrison trained the greater number of the next 
generation of kindergartners, the institution was 
fairly well set along transcendental lines. 

Meanwhile as an institution, the American kinder- 
garten was gaining ground. ‘The first public school 
kindergarten was opened by Miss Blow in St. Louis 
in 1873, sponsored by Dr. Harris, then Superin- 
tendent of Schools in St. Louis. At the Philadelphia 
exposition, in 1876, a demonstration kindergarten 
was conducted and the idea was thus brought before 
the public. Various kindergarten associations were 
formed following this demonstration; and churches, 
settlements, and welfare associations began to 
include kindergartens among their educational 
activities. 

The institution itself, the principles and methods 
of Froebel as he formulated them and as his followers, 
particularly of the transcendental school, elaborated 
them, remained almost unquestioned during the 
early period of kindergarten extension in America. 

The germ of the progressive kindergarten idea as 
we know it to-day began to develop in Louisville, 
Kentucky, where Miss Anna Bryan had opened a 
training school for kindergartners in 1887. Six stu- 
dents, one of them Miss Patty Smith Hill, joined the 
training class in September of that year. 

Miss Bryan was not insistent upon the acceptance 
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of the Froebelian type of kindergarten as a final and 
finished production; in fact, she encouraged experi- 
mentation. Miss Hill took charge of the training 
school kindergarten in 1889, and one of her first 
experimental efforts was directed toward making the 
work with the kindergarten gifts more vital than it 
appeared to be when formally presented according 
to a sequential plan. In connection with the fourth 
gift (eight rectangular blocks, 2”x1”"x 4%"), the 
children were given little problems planned to enlist 
their thought and effort; for example, they were 
asked to make a “‘bed”’ for a paper doll cut out by 
the teacher, or two “beds’’ for two dolls, or to follow 
some analogous specification. 

In 1890, at the meeting of the National Education 
Association, Miss Bryan read a paper on kinder- 
garten education with the suggestive title ‘The Let- 
ter Killeth.” In this paper she explained the prin- 
ciple of the “‘creative gift sequences’? Miss Hill had 
worked out in Louisville, Miss Hill herself holding 
up charts illustrative of the work while Miss Bryan 
read. The following extracts from this paper are 
offered here for two main reasons: (1) to show the 
way in which kindergarten work had evidently de- 
veloped in America up to that time; (2) to indicate 
the new point of view which Miss Bryan and Miss 
Hill had already come to see. 

When we realize the immense injury that may be done 


to any cause by an injudicious advocate, we may well 
pray to be delivered from our friends. . .. Because of 
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the complete and comprehensive arrangement of materials 
Froebel has given as a system there is great danger and 
temptation of mistaking the schools of work and the 
mathematical sequence in gift work as a prescribed, for- 
mal line of teaching, instead of as tools to be skilfully and 
discriminatingly used. . . . 

Froebel, by directing his activity through the use of 
materials and games, would lead the child to recognize 
. . . growth; the dependence of one state upon another; 
finally, to relate ideas through feeling. ... But this 
requires an arrangement of material so in accordance with 
the child’s need that he shall always be able to abstract 
from them some definite ideas. To suppose that simply 
giving to the child a sequence of materials will necessarily 
lead to a sequence of creative thought, is the root difh- 
culty in the use of Froebel’s school of work.! 


Miss Bryan, describing a type of work with the 
Froebelian gifts in which, while the teacher wove a 
story, the children carried out the prescribed moves 
of a formal sequence of forms, comments: 


This illustrates a mechanical and empty use of sequence. 
It is the letter without the spirit. . . . That it [the story] 
is “A Trip to Grandmother’s,” is an attempt to touch the 
sympathies. The child is not creatively active, only 
mechanically so. He has played from his spinal column, 
not from his heart. It therefore may be called a barren, 
uneducative play. To properly use sequence as an instru- 
ment, a play must be started with one definite idea, 
which when developed will lead the child to feel and see 


1 Bryan, Anna. “The Letter Killeth.” Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1890. 
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some relation in cause and effect not before perceived. 
The result will be power of thought, orderly thought.! 


As an illustration of kindergarten symbolism 
reduced to the totally absurd, the following account 
given by Miss Bryan is excellent: 


In a recent paper there was an article headed “ Kinder- 
garten Ideas Applied to Sunday School Work.” The 
following is an extract from it: “To love, to trust, and to 
obey are given as the conditions upon which one may 
become a member of God’s family. As a closing exercise, 
the three blocks of the Second Gift [7.e. a cube, cylinder, 
and sphere on a two inch scale]... are set up. The 
cube—the foundation—is named love; the cylinder, trust, 
the sphere, obey.” If this be a right use of material, 
then the ball, cube, and cylinder may symbolize any idea. 
It is purely arbitrary and misleading.! 


Concerning the formality with which boxes of 
blocks were opened, Miss Bryan asks: 


Can there be a more arbitrary performance, one which 
more utterly violates every law of the kindergarten, than 
to place a gift before the child, and while he, with tingling 
fingers and urgent activity, must sit passive, put him 
through a categorical questioning on the exciting subject 
of the numbers of edges, corners, and faces of the blocks? 
. . . If a child would never while in kindergarten formu- 
late the knowledge of corners, edges, and faces, he ought 
to be regarded as less lacking than if he did not see how 
to fit and use these corners and edges in building.! 


1 Tbid. 
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In general, according to Miss Bryan, a tendency 
was evident at that time “to allow the schools of 
work and the gift matenal to rule rather than to 
serve.” ? 

In contrast to the situation described above by 
Miss Bryan, what she and Miss Hill had been aiming 
to do was to lead the children to be busily and hap- 
pily employed and at the same time constructively 
thinking. 

The imtention was to lead the children to the meaning 
back of the forms of every inanimate object, especially, 
showing that necessity and desire are the basis of all 
construction—not leaving the child in the How but bring- 
ing him at once to grasp the Why which illuminates all 
things with the reality back of them.! 


Otherwise stated, the effort was to give the child a 
purpose for what he did. 

The work at Louisville progressed steadily during 
the years following this National Education Associ- 
ation session. Miss Bryan was called to Chicago in 
1893 and Miss Hill took charge of the work in Louis- 
ville. Meanwhile, in New York and Boston and a 
number of other places the traditional kindergarten 
schools were engaged in developing definite “ pro- 
grams” of kindergarten work, based on Froebel’s 
own plan. 

The Child Study Movement, for which Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall was largely responsible, had.begun to 


1 Ibid. ee 
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spread over the country after 1890. Miss Hill stud- 
ied with Dr. Hall in the summer of 1895, and re- 
turned to Louisville in_the fall to make sundry 
changes in kindergarten practice there. The Froe- 
belian building gifts were enlarged, and the surface 
material was done away with altogether. Much 
greater attention was from that time paid to physical 
hygiene in the kindergarten. 

That the progressive kindergartners in Louisville 
should welcome the child study movement was but 
natural; from the start they had been studying chil- 
dren and trying to find out how they could improve 
upon traditional methods of teaching. That the 
conservative school, with whom Froebelian theory 
had developed almost into a cult, should regard the 
child study movement with some suspicion, was like- 
wise rather to be expected. A study of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union! reports from 1892 to 
1904 reveals the struggles in the minds of the con- 
servatives in an interesting way; at best they felt 
it necessary to defend themselves for adopting the 
new movement.? 

In 1895-96, a “‘Topical Outline for Educational 
Study” in the form of a questionnaire by G. Stanley 
Hall was issued by Clark University. This ques- 
tionnaire raised important questions concerning the 
Froebelian gifts: 


1 Organized at the Saratoga meeting of the National Education Associa- 
tion in the summer of 1892. Its purpose was to unite those interested in 
kindergarten education, and to prepare for the Columbian Exposition. 

2 For confirmation, see reports of 1897 and following years. 
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How much time is taken up in giving out and putting 
away each kind of material, do the children themselves 
do it, reasons pro and con, and how many minutes are 
occupied in actual work on each? . . . Which of Froebel’s 
gifts and occupations are most used and most enjoyed? 
. . . How often and when do you see slight tremors of 
hand or flushing face? . . . What other material than 
Froebel’s is used, in what proportion, with what success, 
and how liked? . . . Does a fixed régime, as of gifts and 
occupations, allow us to find out or to develop the natural 
aptitudes and interests of children?! 


And many other questions in a similar vein. 

Such a questionnaire scattered broadcast over the 
country naturally raised much discussion. The mat- 
ter was, however, not taken up at the sessions of the 
International Kindergarten Union until 1898. 

Dr. John Dewey’s influence upon the kindergarten 
began to be exerted in the early nineties. In 1894 
Dr. Dewey went to Chicago from Ann Arbor, and 
there he found an able co-worker in Miss Anna 
Bryan. The work going on in Louisville under Miss 
Hill’s direction also came under his observation at 
this time. 

Miss Hill first read an article by Dr. Dewey 
on “Imagination” at about the time he went from 
Ann Arbor to Chicago. She was quick to rec- 
ognize, in his insistence upon the essential relation 
between an idea and its mode of expression and 


1Mss. Topical Outline for Educational Study. Clark University. 
1895-96. 
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upon the fact that a mode of expression apart from 
something to express was barren and useless, a for- 
mulation of the point of view from which she had 
actually been working in trying to introduce purpose 
and meaning into kindergarten work. 

The progressive kindergarten developed steadily, 
encouraged by Dr. Dewey, Dr. Hall, and by others 
interested in the progress of education;! Miss Hill 
working in Louisville, Miss Bryan and Miss Alice 
Temple in Chicago. In 1904 Miss Hill first lectured 
at Teachers College, Columbia University,? and in 
1910 she took charge of the kindergarten department 
in that institution. From that time on the kinder- 
garten department at Teachers College, under Miss 
Hill’s leadership, was the recognized center and 
guide of the newer kindergarten movement.? 


1 William H. Burnham, Charles C. Van Liew, Col. Francis Parker, and 
others. 
2 Three intensive studies of Froebel’s educational theory have been 
made in Columbia University since 1900: 
MacVannel, John A. Educational Theories of Herbart and Froebel. 
Teachers College Contribution, No. 4, 1905. 
Cole, Percival G. Herbart and Froebel, an Attempt at Synthesis, 1902. 
Columbia University Contribution to Education. T.{C. Series, No. 14. 
Kilpatrick, W. H. Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Ex- 
amined, Macmillan, New York, 1916. 
3 Sources of information for the above account of the progressive 
kindergarten movement: on 
Class notes, Professor Hill, Education 432, spring semester, 1922. 
Interviews, Professor Hill, May, 1926. 
The Kindergarten in American Education, Nina C. Vandewalker. 
“Kindergarten Education,” United States Department of Education 
Monograph, 1904. Susan E. Blow. 
Reports of the International Kindergarten Union. For 1892 and years 
following. 
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The most fundamental difference between the 
conservative and the more radical kindergarten 
theory seems to lie in the contrasting views of Froebel 
and Dewey concerning the nature of the child and 
the character of the growth process. 

To Froebel, the content of all his future develop- 
ment is latent in the new-born child. The process 
of development is, as we have said, simply the unfold- 
ment of this latency, and its goal the attainment of 
that ideal self already determined within: 


It is the destiny and life work of all things to unfold 
their essence, hence their divine being, and therefore the 
Divine Unity itself. . . .! 


To Dewey, infancy, immaturity, means simply 
“the possibility of growth’; or, positively, the 
“ability to develop.” This development or growth 
is not the unfolding of an inner potentiality, but 
rather it itself is life. Therefore it has no end 
beyond itself, no predetermined goal.? 

In Froebel’s philosophy, as we have shown, edu- 
cation is conceived of as the passive following of 
natural development — at most the guarding of the 
unfoldment process. From this conception follows 
a very inadequate notion of freedom; as Kilpatrick 
points out, “it places the element of selection within 
the child’s native endowment,” taking no account 
of the fact that “many of the child’s natural impulses 


1 Education of Man, p. 2. > 


* Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, p. 49. Macmillan, New 
York, 1916. , 
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in their direct form are not immediately suited to 
present-day social life.” ! 

According to Dewey’s conception, ‘‘the educa- 
tional process is one of continual reorganizing, re- 
constructing, transforming.’ As a social process, 
education 1s concerned with the conscious guidance 
of growth; a selection, among natural impulses, of 
those best adapted to the social situation. 


Life is not to be identified with every superficial act 
and interest . . . we must remember that manifestations 
are not to be accepted as ends in themselves. They are 
signs of possible growth . . . what impulses are moving 
toward, not what they have been, is the important thing 
for parent and teacher.’ 


The difference in actual teaching procedures as 
between the traditional and the more progressive 
kindergarten lies in the fact that the traditional 
kindergarten justifies its procedure on the ground of 
Froebel’s psychology of symbolism, whereas the 
progressive kindergarten identifies learning with the 
actual experience process. The gifts and occupa- 
tions, followed in their original sequences by the 
orthodox kindergartner, as we have shown, are 
intended as an elaborate collection of symbols. 
These symbols are supposed to ‘‘awaken’’ within 
the child certain ideas implicit in his nature, corre- 
sponding to the actualities existing outside of the 

1 Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Examined, p. 197. 


2 Democracy and Education, p. 59. 
8 [bid., p. 61. 
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child. Learning, then, consists in the process of 
developing latent ideas into full ideas through the 
medium of symbols and intermediary ideas. The 
gifts, the occupations, and the “symbolic” games 
are expected to further this process.! 

The modern kindergarten aims to help the child 
toward the fullest and best possible reconstruction 
of experience. Its method is the conscious stimula- 
tion and guidance of purposeful activity in a social 
environment. 


The Spread of the Kindergarten in Europe 


Within twenty years after Froebel’s death, the 
kindergarten had spread to almost every country in 
Europe, through the efforts of Baroness von Maren- 
holz-Biilow. In some countries it made little or no 
progress. In France, Mme. von Marenholz-Bulow’s 
efforts to spread the kindergarten resulted in many 
reforms in the écoles maternelles, and for several years 
many of these schools were reorganized upon a 
Froebelian basis. But the feeling aroused by the 
Franco-Prussian War was too bitter to allow any 
institution of German origin to flourish; the kinder- 
garten was accordingly rejected, and progress in this 
direction came to an end. In England Froebelian 
methods were introduced through the efforts of 
Mme. von Marenholz-Biilow, and the name of Miss 
Bertha Ronge is associated with some ef :the best 


1 See Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles Critically Examined, ppw 68-69. 
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early kindergarten work in London. Froebelian 
methods were introduced into some of the English 
infant schools, but the charming play spirit and the 
emphasis upon happy social relationships seem to 
have been quite lacking. The London Free Kinder- 
garten Association in 1900 was instrumental in the 
opening of kindergartens more like the Froebelian 
ones. Of these Miss Grace Owen writes: 


Though small in numbers, they have served as practical 
educational demonstrations for the nursery school move- 
ment, and have been the immediate pioneers of the 
nursery school.! 


Montessori 


The educational theories of Maria Montessori, 
while they can scarcely be said to have vitally influ- 
enced the development of the theory and practice of 
preschool education as a whole, have stimulated 
thought and discussion in addition to contributing 
some worthwhile suggestions. 

For several years prior to 1900, Dr. Montessori 
was assistant at a psychiatric clinic in Rome, through 
which she became interested in the education of 
mentally deficient children. She studied the meth- 
ods of Itard and Seguin, and thereupon devised an 
elaborate system of didactic materials. 

In 1907 in connection with a large tenement house 
improvement project in Rome, she was given the 


1Qwen, Grace. Nursery School Education. Dutton, New York, 1920. 
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opportunity of opening, in these tenements, schools 
where the little children of working mothers might be 
educated and cared for while their mothers were at 
work. Montessori accepted the suggestion, and the 
casa dei bambini were the result. 

Perhaps the biggest single contribution made by 
Montessori to preschool education was the organiza- 
tion of the casa dei bambini, one of the definite 
aims of which was to instruct the children’s mothers 
in hygiene and child care. 

In these schools, the children were given the 
didactic apparatus designed for the sense training of 
defectives; and in addition they were given the op- 
portunity of participating in housekeeping activities, 
keeping the rooms in order, serving the meals, and 
so forth. Auto-education was the keynote of the 
plan; the teacher, rather than occupying the central 
position as is too frequently the case in the Froe- 
belian kindergartens, from the first withdrew into 
the background, merely supervising the use of the 
didactic material, and interfering with the children 
only when the material was not properly used, or 
when serious social difficulties arose. 

Sense-training, which is given main emphasis in 
Montessori schools, is given not that the children 
may learn to know red as red, or smooth as smooth, 
as the case may be, but that they may actually 
develop sense perception for its own sake. 


It is exactly in the repetition of the exercises that the 
education of the sense consists; their aim is not that the 
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child shall know colors, forms, and the different qualities 
of objects, but that he refines his senses through an exer- 
cise of attention, of comparison, of judgment. These 
exercises are educational gymnastics. Such gymnastics, 
reasonably directed by means of various devices, aid in 
the formation of the intellect, just as physical exercises 
fortify the general health and quicken the growth of the 
body.! 


Montessori shares Froebel’s belief in development 
as the unfolding of latency: 


The child does not grow because he is nourished, because 
he breathes, because he is placed in conditions of tempera- 
ture to which he is adapted; he grows because the poten- 
tial life within him develops, making itself visible; because 
the fruitful germ from which his life has come develops. . .£ 


By education must be understood the active help given 
to the normal expansion of the child.® 


Mme. Montessori has failed, however, to ap- 
preciate the significance of play. She is quoted as 
having said that were she convinced that children 
needed to play, she would provide play materials, 
but that she was not so convinced. Like Froebel, 
she insists upon freedom, and a large measure of 
individual initiative and self-direction characterizes 
the children in good Montessori schools. 


1Montessori, Maria. Montessori Method, p. 360. Translated by 
George. Stokes, New York, 1912, 

2 Tbid., p. 105. 

3 [bid., p. 104. 
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The emphasis Mme. Montessori places upon inde- 
pendence as necessary for self-development is very 
wholesome. 


No one can be free unless he is independent; therefore 
the first free, active manifestations of the child’s individual 
liberty must be so guided that through this activity he 
may arrive at independence.! 


Mme. Montessori’s conception of freedom was, 
however, inadequate, as we have shown Froebel’s to 
be—and for the same reason. If carried to its ulti- 
mate conclusion, it would leave the selection of 1m- 
pulses to be followed and reactions to be learned 
entirely to individual caprice; for Montessori, like 
Froebel, conceived of development as the unfold- 
ment of latency. 

In practice, the element of selection in the case of 
Froebelian kindergarten procedure rested with the 
teacher, whereas in Mme. Montessori’s system this 
control is transferred to the didactic material. This 
material is ‘‘self-corrective’’; each item is to be used 
in a specified way, and in an orthodox Montessori 
school any departure from the specified use is actively 
discouraged. Of opportunity for self-expression in 
the form of dramatic play there is none, in connection 
with the didactic material. A child making a train 
out of the Montessori “‘broad-staircase’’ must either 
desist and use the material the right way, or replace 
it in the cupboard. 


1 [bid., pp. 105 f. 
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The material is not so designed that children are 
encouraged to play together; what opportunity for 
group activity there is, is provided in connection 
with the practical activities. 

Mme. Montessori’s appreciation of the importance 
of child study, her insistence upon the adequate 
training of teachers and upon the use of the scien- 
tific method, were at least in their theoretical em- 
phasis a very wholesome influence upon the character 
of education in the casa dei bambini. However, it 
must be admitted that some of the “scientific” 
methods advocated by Montessori are quite gen- 
erally conceded to be relatively useless and not alto- 
gether scientifically grounded. For example, her 
educational procedure is based upon an unwarranted 
faith in the “transfer of training” and in the possi- 
bility of ‘training’ a mental function, as the passage 
previously quoted from her discussion on_ sense 
training shows very clearly. 

There is a decided strain of religious mysticism in 
Montessori’s educational theory, as well as a measure 
of sentimentality with regard to little children — 
both of which are hard to reconcile with her insistence 
upon scientific methods of studying and educating 
children. 

For example, her discussion of the effect upon 
children of having learned to obey intelligently and 
willingly is scarcely convincing from a scientific 
standpoint; 
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They [obedient children] have set their feet in the path 
leading to righteousness simply because it was the only 
way to attain true self-development and learning; and 
they enjoy with simple hearts the fruits of peace that are 
to be gathered along the way. . . 

From minds thus set in order come sudden emotions and 
mental feats which recall the Biblical story of the creation. 
The child has in his mind not only what he has labo- 
riously acquired but the free gifts which flow from the 
spiritual life, the first flowers of affection, of gentleness, 
of spontaneous love for righteousness which perfume the 
souls of such children [who have learned obedience] and 
give promise of the fruits of the spirit of St. Paul. . . 2 


Neither do the two following statements seem to 
harmonize: 

I believe that I have by my method established the 
conditions necessary to the development of scientific ped- 
agogy and whoever adopts this method opens, in so doing, 
a laboratory of experimental pedagogy.® 

And on the other hand, in writing of her educa- 
tional experiment Mme. Montessori says: 

It involves a conception of life more usual in religious 
fields than in those of academic pedagogy, inasmuch as it 
has recourse to the spiritual energies of mankind but is 
founded on work and on liberty which are the two paths 
to all civic freedom. 

The following interpretation of the nature of chil- 
dren would scarcely pass as a straightforward state- 
ment of the facts in the case: 


1 Montessori Method, p. 360. 2 Ibid. 8 Ibid, p. 37%. 
4S) bad-3) D258 70 
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We often call the child “‘impatient”’simply because we 
are not patient enough to allow his actions to follow laws 
of time different from our own. We call him tyrannical, 
exactly because we employ tyranny toward him. This 
stain, this imputation, this calumny on childhood has 
become an integral part of the theories concerning child 
nature, in reality so good and gentle.1 


It must, however, be remembered that Mme. 
Montessori’s work directed the attention of many 
people toward what little children could learn and 
do if they were given the opportunity; and that she 
aroused considerable interest in the education of pre- 
school children, both in this country and in England. 

Montessori’s appreciation of the educative value 
of participating in real life activities, and her earnest 
desire to improve the home care of the children 
through the influence of the school represent items 
of similarity between the casa dei bambini and 
the modern nursery school. Some of the didactic 
material is used in the more modern kindergartens 
and nursery schools; and Montessori’s vision of the 
school as a social agency is quite nearly akin to 
what we consider to be our best modern thought on 
the subject. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears that pre- 
school education as we know it to-day is in part the 
result of the following influences: (1) The influence 
of Rousseau, especially the impetus which he gave 


1 [bid., p. 359. 
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to the “psychologizing”’ of education. (2) The in- 
fluence of Froebel, particularly his emphasis upon 
happy activity in a social group. (3) The influence 
of the progressive kindergarten, with its emphasis 
upon education as the conscious guidance of the 
experience process, and its broader view of the func- 
tion of an educational institution. (4) The modifi- 
cations of practice which have followed upon an 
increasing appreciation of the educative value of 
real life activities. 

The influences upon preschool education of the 
development of modern psychology will be consid- 
ered in the following chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ORIGIN OF PRESENT TRENDS IN PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


The twentieth century has been called the century 
of the child, because of the unprecedented interest 
which our society is showing in all phases of child 
welfare work. While this interest embraces chil- 
dren of all ages, there is at present especial interest 
in the preschool period. 

It is clear that ours is not the first generation to 
concern itself with the young child; in other chapters 
we have considered the work of a number of pioneers 
in the field of early education. But, whereas in the 
past a few outstanding individuals have been respon- 
sible for any progress made, to-day people repre- 
senting more than one profession and numerous lay 
organizations are working in the interest of the pre- 
school child. 

The findings of medical examiners connected with 
draft boards, and the experiences of physicians, 
nurses, and reconstruction aides in war hospitals 
revealed a surprising prevalence among grown men 
of physical and mental handicaps which might have 
been prevented with relative ease in early childhood. 
It is well known that these findings were a powerful 
factor in directing the attention of society toward 

IgI 
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the needs of childhood.!. In England, the Education 
Act of 1918 authorized the establishment of nursery 
schools as a part of the national school system in 
1918. In America the Children’s Bureau concluded 
that 


. it could offer no more valuable contribution to the 
country during the war than to assist in stimulating and 
coordinating public and volunteer effort for child welfare 
and to put its experience at the service of the National 
Council of Defense and other agencies undertaking work 
in behalf of young children? 


A Children’s Year Campaign was accordingly in- 
augurated on April 6, 1918, the beginning of the 
second year of this country’s participation in the 
World War. Its results were significant with refer- 
ence to the hygiene of the preschool period.’ 

The situations revealed by the War, and the in- 
vestigations to which these findings gave rise, may 
fairly be said to have given an initial impetus to our 


1See Baker, Josephine, Child Hygiene, ch. i, Harper, 1925, for dis- 
cussion of the relation between war and child hygiene. Also Lane- 
Claypon, Janet, The Child Welfare Movement, ch. i., G. Bell, London, 
1920, for discussion of the effect of the World War upon child welfare 
activities in England. 

2 Gesell, Arnold. The Preschool Child, p. 34. Houghton, Boston, 
1923. 

3 Minimum Standards for Child Welfare, issued by the Bureau follow- 
ing Children’s Year Activities, contained special suggestions for the pre- 
school period (Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 62). An inyestigation of 
the conditions surrounding children prior to their admission’ tg school 
was undertaken in Gary, Indiana, during 1918. Three extensive re- 
ports of this investigation were published, See Children’s Butireau 
Publications, Nos. 111, 112, 122. 
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present activities in the interest of preschool chil- 
dren. On the other hand, the direction of these 
activities seems to be determined largely by certain 
newer conceptions of the nature of the individual 
and the character of the growth process which have 
been developed through the progress of scientific 
experiments in various fields. In addition to thus 
modifying social attitudes toward childhood, modern 
science appears to be continually influencing the 
character of educational procedure. 

It is proposed in this discussion to consider first 
certain newer points of view concerning the nature 
of the individual and the character of the educative 
process, with some of their educational implications 
of this view. Secondly, an effort will be made to 
point out certain aspects of the present theory and 
practice of preschool education which can be directly 
traced to progress in other fields of experiment. 


The Original Nature of the Individual 


Modern science conceives of the individual as a 
highly complex organism, engaged throughout its 
span of existence in making a series of adjustments 
to a highly complex environment: 


We have, then, before us a flock of these organisms 
that we are to study—a school of children . . . children 
differ from all other organisms in a way that immensely 
complicates the problem of how to cultivate them... . 
In the child there are the germs of an immense number of 
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diverse capabilities not found in other organisms. .. . 
The child must develop the power to meet an infinite 
number of diverse situations . . . that it has never met.! 


A species which can adjust itself to few elements of the 
environment we call low; one that can adapt itself to a 
wide range of environmental conditions in a great variety 
of ways we call higher. The supremacy of the human 
race is directly due to our capacity for diversified living.? 


Concerning the moral status of this human organ- 
ism, Thorndike has written: 


The attitude to take toward it [original nature] is not 
to curse it as sinful, after the fashion of our Puritan 
forefathers, or to worship it as a guide after the fashion 
of some present day enthusiasts,’ but to use it as a handy 
means to our moral ends when possible and to subvert 
and modify it whenever it blocks our way.‘ 


Rousseau directed attention toward the fact that 
all individuals were not equally endowed at birth 
and that original endowment conditioned develop- 
ment in any individual case.6 This viewpoint is 
confirmed by certain modern opinions: 


Men and other organisms begin their independent exis- 
tence as minute bits of material; as cells. All those of the 


1 Jennings, Watson, Meyer, and Thomas. Suggestions of Modern 
Science Concerning Education, pp. 6f. Macmillan, New York, 1917. 

2 Herrick, C. Judson. An Introduction to Neurology, pp. 23 f. Saun- 
ders, Philadelphia, 1918. 

3 [.e. those who base their educational procedure upon the theories of 
Rousseau and Froebel. > 

4Thorndike, Edward L. Notes on Child Study, p. 142} Teachers 
College, 1903. co 

5 See La Nowvelle Héloise, “Letter on Education,” quoted in ch. v. 
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same species appear much alike. But they enlarge, trans- 
form, and develop into individuals that are very diverse. 
Some are much more desirable than others; for all agree 
it is more desirable to be normal than deformed or feeble- 
minded. There is, indeed, a great series of grades, from 
the fool up to Shakespeare. . . .1 


A parallel statement from the standpoint of a 
psychologist may be quoted from Thorndike: 


The way a person’s mind grows depends partly on inner 
forces due to the sort of organization he is born with, to 
his inherited equipment. . . 

The ways he [the child] shall work over what he sees 
and hears into ideas and habits of his own, what reactions 
he shall make to life as he comes to know it, are due in 
the first place to the capacities for thinking and action 
that he possesses as part of his inborn make-up. . . . 

The mind’s growth is thus partly predetermined. . . . 
Each person possesses apart from all influence certain 
inner tendencies which it is out of the power of education 
to create or destroy.” 


According to current hypotheses of genetics, what 
this original predetermined capacity shall be in each 
individual is dependent upon three factors: (1) what 
the organism receives directly from its parents; 
(2) what the organism receives from its remote for- 
bears, inasmuch as the germ-plasm is conceived of 
as continuous throughout the generations; (3) the 
characteristics of the race as a whole. 


1 Jennings, Herbert S. Prometheus, p. 2. Dutton, New York, 1925, 
2 Notes on Child Study, pp. 141 f. 
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What an organism is first composed of comes directly 
from its parents. . . . the substance passed from parent 
to offspring, giving rise to the phenomena of inheritance, 
are a great number of discrete packets of diverse chemi- 
alse eres 


These packets of chemicals, or genes, may be 
looked upon as the enduring strands of a vast net- 
work, formed by the whole human organism. They 
live through from generation to generation, 


. . taking part successively in the formation of the 
bodies of many different individuals. . . . A different com- 
bination of strands is present in each individual. .. . 

From each new combination of strands an outgrowth 
appears; this is what we call an individual. But this out- 
growth is not permanent. After a time it decays and 
drops off, while the combination of genes which formed it 
separates and passes into new combinations... . 

Thus upon this great immortal vine the individuals 
hang like grapes from a pergola, each individual consti- 
tuted of all the strands that the netted vine happens to 
have at that point. What the fruit becomes depends, 
under given conditions, upon which of the strands go into 
it; size, form, color, structure, vigor, activity, type of 
behavior, senses, power of learning — all depend, other 
things being equal, on the strands that are present.? 


Continuing the use of the above terminology, what 
the network or the strands may be depends obviously 
upon the nature of the whole organism; part of the 
individual’s inherited equipment consists of charac- 


1 Jennings. Prometheus, p. 6. 2 Ibid, pp. 73 f. 
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teristics common to the whole race. This aspect of 
heredity is described by Herrick as follows: 


The normal new-born child brings into the world an 
inherited form of body and brain, and a complex web of 
nerve cells and nerve fibers which provides a fixed mech- 
anism common except for minor variations to all members 
of the race alike, for the performance of reflex and instinc- 
tive actions.! 


The Educability of the Individual 


Given such a conception of human nature as that 
implied in the foregoing statements, the attitude of 
society toward young children must of necessity be 
influenced by the opinions concerning the modifi- 
ability of original nature offered in connection with 
them. 

According to the theories which we have here? pre- 
sented the human organism is highly modifiable. 
Quoting Herrick further: 


But in addition to this hereditary organization the new- 
born child possesses the large association centers of the 
brain with their vast undetermined potencies, the exact 
form of whose internal organization is not wholly laid 
down at birth, but is in part shaped by each individual 
separately during the course of the growth period by the 
processes of education to which he is subjected, that is by 
his experience. This capacity for individuality in devel- 

1 Herrick, op. cit., pp. 36 f. 


2 These seem to represent current opinion. More extreme statements 
might be cited giving greater importance to one or the other factor. 
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opment, this ability to profit by experience, this docility, 
is man’s most distinctive and valuable characteristic. 
And since the form which this modifiable tissue will take 
is determined by the environing influences to which the 
child is subjected, and since these influences are largely 
under social control, it follows that human culture can 
advance by leaps and bounds wherever a high level of 
community life and educational ideals is maintained.! 


Quoting Jennings: 


Not only what the cell within the body shall become, 
but what the organism as a whole shall become, is deter- 
mined not only by the hereditary materials it contains, 
but also by the conditions under which those materials 
operate; or by other materials that may be added later. 
Under diverse conditions the same set of genes will pro- 
duce very diverse results. It is not true that a given set 
of genes must produce just one set of characters and no 
other. It is not true that because an individual inherits 
the basis for a set of characteristics, he must have those 
characteristics. . . . The same set of genes may produce 
many different results, depending on the conditions under 
which it operates. True it is that there are limits to this; 
that from one set of genes under a given environment may 
come a result that no environment can produce from an- 
other set. But this is a matter of limitation, not of fixed 
and final determination; it leaves open many alternative 
paths. 

Beyond all other organisms, man is distinguished by 
the possession of many sets of inherited characteristics; 
the decision as to which shall be produced depending on 


1 Herrick, op. cit., pp. 346 fF. 
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the environment. . . . The educated man has characteris- 
tics very diverse from those he would possess if unedu- 
cated.! 


Continuing the discussion from which the above 
excerpt is taken — Jennings, however, makes it 
clear that while which of the many inherited char- 
acteristics of an individual are produced depends 
upon the environment, still the characters produced 
through education are dependent upon the hereditary 
material. 


The characteristics of the educated man are his native, 


inherited characteristics, just as truly as are any others 
that he has.? 


Education, then, can merely select from charac- 
ters already present in any individual which of them 


shall be developed. 


Certain Older and Newer Viewpoints Contrasted 


The contrast between the above conceptions of 
the nature of man and their educational implications 
with the conceptions we have considered in earlier 
chapters is very obvious. To the fathers of the 
ancient church, the Protestant reformers, or certain 
philanthropists of the nineteenth century, the child’s 
nature was an evil thing, and the best that could be 
done for him was to subdue his natural inclinations 
and force upon him patterns of behavior considered 
to be socially desirable. This the home undertook 


1 Jennings, Prometheus, pp. 48 ff. 2 Thid. 
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to do, and when the home by reason of economic and 
social changes was found to be incapable of doing it 
in all cases, institutions were established to carry on 
the work. 

To Rousseau! and to Froebel the child’s nature 
was wholly good. The task of education was to 
guard, and, indeed, to follow, the spontaneous de- 
velopment of his natural powers. On the other 
hand, the modern conception of human nature is 
that it is of itself neither good nor bad: 


. the child brings with him into the world no mental 
endowments ready made — no ideas, — no morals — but 
these have to be developed anew in each generation under 
the guiding hand of education. . . 2 


But the native equipment of the child holds within 
itself the capacity to develop either good or evil 
characteristics, as these are defined by modern social 
standards. 

In contrast to the two educational aims noted 
above, the aim of modern education becomes neither 
to repress nor to follow, but rather to choose which 
characteristics shall be developed and to aid the 
adaptation of the individual in such a manner that 
this development may be realized. Obviously edu- 
cation so conceived is a far more intricate process 
than in either of the other cases. 


1 Although, as mentioned above, Rousseau believed capacities of 
original nature varied with individuals. 
2 Herrick, op. cit., p. 349. 
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Those who held the older viewpoints fully appre- 
ciated the plasticity of the young child; but this 
plasticity was looked upon as a passive character- 
istic, which made it possible to mold and correct 
him.? 

Certain of our modern theories concerning human 
nature and human development also stress the edu- 
cational importance of the plasticity of childhood. 


. . . The educational period is limited to the age during 
which the association centers, whose form is not prede- 
termined in heredity, remain plastic and capable of modi- 
fication under environmental influence. Ultimately even 
the cerebral cortex matures and loses its power of reacting 
in fixed modes. Its unspecialized tissues — originally a 
diffuse and equipotential nervous meshwork — become 
differentiated along different lines and the fundamental 
pattern becomes more or less rigid. Whether this process 
occurs at the age of twenty or eighty years, it is the 
beginning of senility.? 


Dewey expresses an analogous point of view thus: 
Immaturity “means the possibility of growth 
... the ability to develop.” In the dependence 
of the young child there lies a compensating power, 
namely, the positive ability to develop through 


1T.e. Ecclesiastes, xxx. 21: ‘Beat his sides while he is an infant, lest 
he be hardened and disobey thee.’’. Or, as a more modern and humane 
statement, “Reverence . . . must be established early, or else it will 
cost Pains and Blows to recover it.” Locke. Thoughts concerning 
Education. And again (ibid., p. 1): ‘The little or almost insensible 
Impressions on our tender Infancies, have very important and lasting 
Consequences.” 

2 Herrick, op. cit., p. 350. 
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effecting successful adaptations. This adaptability 
constitutes the plasticity of the child (defined by 
the neurologist quoted above as the characteristic 
by reason of which the association centers not pre- 
determined may be modified through environmental 
influence). 

From this newer viewpoint, however, plasticity 
is not a merely passive characteristic: 


This [plasticity] is something quite distinct from the 
plasticity of putty or wax. It is not a capacity to take on 
change of form in accordance with external pressure. . . . 
It is essentially the ability to learn from experience. .. . 
This means power to modify actions on the basis of the 
results of prior experiences, the power to develop dispo- 
sitions.! 


This plasticity and the mobility which accom- 
panies it are not merely desirable characteristics of 
youth, but, on the negative side, the loss of them 
constitutes the tragedy of growing older. The aim 
of education, then, in direct contrast to the older 
aim which would repress and mold, is to prolong 
this plasticity; to bring about in so far as is possible 
continuous growing: 


We who seek to enter the kingdom of knowledge and to 
continue to advance therein must not only become as 
little children, but we must learn to continue so. The 


problem of scientific pedagogy is essentially this: to prolong 
the plasticity of childhood. . . 2 


1 Democracy and Education, pp. 52 f. ® Herrick, op. cit., p. 351. 
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Quoting Dewey further: 

With respect to the development of powers devoted to 
coping with specific scientific and economic problems, 
we may say that the child should be growing in manhood. 
With respect to sympathetic curiosity, unbiased respon- 
siveness, and openness of mind, we may say that the 
adult should be growing in child-likeness.! 

And again: 

Of course the . . . hardening of the organic conditions 
[with age] affects the physiological structures which are 
involved in thinking. But this fact only indicates the 
need of persistent care to see to it that the function of 
intelligence is invoked to its maximum possibility. 


The Educational Implications of Certain Newer 
Viewpoints 


An appreciation of the importance of plasticity 
for education would naturally direct attention to- 
ward the early years of childhood. On the one 
hand, according to this conception, these years rep- 
resent a period of golden opportunity which has 
perhaps been allowed to go to waste in the past for 
lack of proper guidance, and on the other hand, for 
the same lack of guidance this very plasticity has 
perhaps been responsible for an appreciable amount 
of undesirable learning. 

On the basis of the results of experiments with 
many young children, an article by J. B. and R. R. 
Watson reports the following findings: 


1 Democracy and Education, p. 59. 2 Ibid., p. 58. 
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Our own view after studying many hundreds of babies 
is that one can make or break the child so far as its per- 
sonality is concerned before the age of five is reached. We 
believe that by the end of the second year the pattern of 
the future individual is already laid down. . . . The ques- 
tion as to whether the child will possess a stable or un- 
stable personality, whether it is going to be timid, and 
beset with many fears, or subject to rage and temper tan- 
trums, whether it will exhibit tendencies of general over 
or under emotionalism, and the like, has already been 
answered by the end of the two year period.! 


Concerning the rapidity of learning characteristic 
of the early years Woolley writes: 


Children of two, and three, and four are at a very plas- 
tic stage of development. They are learning with great 
rapidity, and they often respond in spectacular ways to 
changes of environment.? 


Rousseau, insisting upon the existence of indi- 
vidual differences, directed attention toward the 
study of individual children. Modern science, not 
only recognizing individual differences but further 
appreciating the complexity of the factors operating 
to produce them, urges a study of children at once 
many sided and intensive which shall take into ac- 
count as many of these factors as possible. 


1 Watson, J. B. and Watson, R. R. “Studies in Infant, Psychology.” 
Scientific Monthly, December, 1921. ky 

2 Woolley, Helen T. “Validity of Standards of Mental Measurement 
in Young Children.” School and Society, Vol. XXI, pp. 476-82: April, 


1925. 
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Since both heredity and environment enter into 
the problem of education, it is desirable that as far 
as possible the relative importance of each be under- 
stood. Because of the rapidity of learning during 
the preschool years, it is obviously difficult, even 
with very young children, to reach any satisfactory 
conclusion on this point. Watson and others have 
turned to the study of new-born infants as the only 
possible means of determining the characteristics of 
original nature. 

It further follows from the rapidity of learning dur- 
ing the earliest years, that the character of a child 
as it has been built through his contacts with his en- 
vironment is a fairly complex affair by the time he 
is five or six. It therefore seems highly desirable to 
study him when he is younger, and his reactions are 
more naive. Such an early study makes it possible 
within limits to observe character in the making. 
Concerning the problem of understanding and con- 
trolling the emotional development of the child, 
Watson writes: 


I have come to the conclusion, possibly without sufh- 
cient experimental data, that the first few years are all 
important ones for shaping the emotional life of the 
child. . . . I see no way of getting the information we 
so much desire except by the use of slow and intense experi- 
mental methods. As a possible way out, I suggest the 
establishment of an experimental nursery where fifteen 
to twenty children can be brought up during the first five 
years of life. . . . The child’s activities should be under 
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the hourly observation of two or three well-trained 
psychologists, who have had preliminary training in ani- 
mal psychology, and a good grounding in psycho-path- 
ology.! 

It has been indicated above that a natural out- 
come of an appreciation of the period of plasticity is 
to question how well this period has been controlled 
and utilized in the interest of individual growth in 
the past. Have the methods used heretofore been 
successful? War-time findings and post-war sur- 
veys are dubiously affirmative, if not absolutely 
negative. In urging the need for the study of chil- 
dren, we again turn to the question of what institu- 
tions, if any, are available for the carrying out of 
such a purpose. Obviously, the home is scarcely 
adequate to the task; relatively few mothers are 
equipped to undertake scientific observation, and, 
in addition, home conditions could hardly be stand- 
ardized satisfactorily. 

Accordingly, influenced by these newer points of 
view, society’s interest in young children is at present 
being directed along two lines: first, toward the 
improvement of older institutions for the education 
of young children, and, secondly, toward the develop- 
ment of new ones which may supplement the activi- 
ties of the older. Parental education is being under- 
taken as a means of improving the guidance given 
little children in the home; nursery schodls and 


1 Jennings, Watson, Meyer, and Thomas. Suggestions of Modern 
Science Concerning Education, pp. 74-78. Macmillan, 1917. 
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child guidance clinics are being developed to afford 
means of supplementing home training. 


Contributions to Preschool Education Medicine 


Meanwhile, the results of experiments in other 
fields are contributing appreciably to the theory and 
practice of early education. The development of 
the science of preventive medicine is making it pos- 
sible to understand the physical hygiene of the pre- 
school child; the newer knowledge of the etiology of 
disease reached through the understanding of the 
part played by microérganisms and by nutritional 
deficiencies is rapidly changing social standards for 
the physical nurture of children. 

Existing institutions for the care of young children 
have had new demands made upon them as a result 
of this new knowledge; first the home, the day 
nursery, and other child-caring institutions were 
obliged to codperate in the observance of quaran- 
tine regulations. Later, attempts were made to 
educate home and community in methods of pre- 
venting communicable diseases. More recently still, 
since the effect of nutritional deficiencies has been 
more perfectly understood, surveys have been un- 
dertaken to determine the success of the home and 
the day nursery in nourishing children.! 


1 See Children’s Bureau Publication No. 102 for reports on the situa- 
tion in the day nurseries of Chicago; discussion, Chap. X following. 
See also Children’s Bureau Publications Nos. 111, 112, 122, for report on 
nutrition of children receiving home care, in Gary, Indiana. Discussion 
and further references, Chap. VIII following. 
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Psychology 


The development of a psychology applicable to 
the problems of early education has of recent years 
been effecting significant changes in the standards 
set by society for the intellectual, emotional, and 
social training of young children. 

The child study movement which, as we have 
seen, began to spread over this country during the 
last decade of the nineteenth century under the 
leadership of G. Stanley Hall, marked the beginning 
of such a practical psychology. Previous to that 
time, psychology seems to have had little to con- 
tribute to education. 

Concerning some of the limitations of the older 
psychology, Hall writes in 1893: 


As psychological research has recently tended toward 
will and feeling, the limitations of both the experimental! 
and the introspective methods have grown increasingly 
apparent and in some directions are . . . almost painful. 
We can neither excite the stronger emotion in the labora- 
tory nor coolly study ourselves while they are on under 
natural conditions. Moreover, many instinct-feelings 


1 Wundt, who according to Hall had nothing to contribute to child 
study: “Of child study Wundt has small respect . . . in his ‘Outlines’ 
he gives one chapter to the psychic development of the child, which, 
like the chapter that precedes it on animal psychology, consists chiefly 
in applying some of his well-known rubrick or modes of i interpreting ob- 
servations. . . . I cannot think that any student of aninfal instinct or 
of children could with the best disposition find a helpful suggestion in 
any one of his pages.”—Hall, G. S. Founders of Modern Psychology, 
PP. 422-423. 
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come to but very partial and incomplete expression in any 
single individual. To bring them out clearly, averages, 
mosaics, composites from many lives may, I think, be 
used to show both the relative depth and vastly wider 
ranges of psychic experience. . . . Childhood, too, must 
be explored, because despite the higher reaches of the 
adult consciousness much is, and by the necessities of 
growth must be, forever lost to it. There is a standpoint 
from which the adult mind, like the adult body, is 
decadent.! 


The influence of Hall’s questionnaire upon the 
development of the progressive kindergarten was 
mentioned in the last chapter. Another result of 
his influence was the translation of the books on 
child development by Preyer? and Perez, and the 
writing of the numerous baby biographies? which 
followed these earlier studies. These books have 
had a wide circulation, and they tend to give adults 
a sympathetic understanding of children which more 
technical studies must always fail to do in the case 
of the majority of readers. While they may not 
furnish the basis for satisfactory generalizations con- 
cerning the nature of young children, they give many 


1Hall, G. S. “A Study of Children’s Fears.’ Reprinted from 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

2 Die Seele des Kindes, 1882. (One of the first significant studies of 
this type was the Entwickelungsgeschichte der Seele des Kindes by I. E. 
Lobisch, Vienna, 1851. There had been other more fragmentary ones 
before that time, among them Pestalozzi’s account of his infant son, 
made in 1787.) 

3 Les trois premieres années de l'enfant, 1878, and others. 

4 One of the most recent of these is Jessie Fenton’s 4 Practical Psy- 
chology of Babyhood. Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1925. 
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useful bits of information about babies and their de- 
velopment, and even limited items of information 
are better than no information at all. 

It is safe to assume that these books have for some 
time been influencing the education of little children 
in the homes of certain educated and intelligent 
people. The diary records now being made at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and other 
institutions for graduate study of children represent 
in part a similar method, when they are continued 
over a period of time. These records, too, should 
give a picture of development. 

The development of objective methods of psy- 
chological study, which in the phases apparently 
promising most for us here originated with the work 
of Thorndike,! has made possible certain procedures 
now being carried on in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and child guidance clinics. These objective 
methods probably represent the nearest approach 
we at present have to a truly scientific study of 
human behavior; they call for (1) trained observers, 
(2) the observation of isolated facts, (3) the control 
of the conditions under which the facts are observed, 
(4) repeated observation. They have as their aim 
the control of behavior on the bases of a knowledge so 
accurate as to admit of prediction.” 

1Animal Intelligence. Macmillan, New York, 1911. See also Notes 
on Child Study, Columbia University, 1903. 

2 Watson professes to rule out from his studies any eritériat other than 


directly observable facts: “Let us limit ourselves to things that can be 
observed and formulate laws only concerning those things. . . . You 
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In particular the development of these methods 
has made possible studies and investigations such 
as those being carried on in certain research center 
nursery schools, which will be more fully discussed 
in a later chapter.! 

The field of mental testing presents certain tech- 
niques which are necessary and valuable in the new 
efforts to control the preschool period. The Stan- 
ford Revision has been extended downward by 
Kuhlmann? to include tests for babies three months 
old. Woolley and others recognize the difficulty of 
getting absolutely reliable results from the intelli- 
gence testing of very young children; certain new 
performance tests,* however, offer an improved 
technique. On the basis of recent experiments, 
Woolley makes the following statements in the 
article on “The Validity of Standards of Mental 
Measurements”’ quoted on page 204: 


What we feel that we can say now with some degree of 
confidence is whether or not, up to the time of the test, the 
child has developed normally . . . my present conviction 


will find, then, the behaviorist working like any other scientist. His 
sole object is to gather facts about behavior, verify his data, subject 
both to logic and mathematics.” Behaviorism, People’s Institute, 
1926, p. 4. 

1 4 Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years 
of Age, a doctor’s dissertation by Ruth Andrus, is an excellent illustra- 
tion of objective methods applied to the study of preschool children. 

2 A Handbook of Mental Tests, Warwick and York, Baltimore, 1925. 

3 Tests by Rachel Stutsman have been standardized in the Merrill- 
Palmer School. See Genetic Psychology Monographs, No. 1, January, 
1926. Other performance tests are being developed under the direction 
of Gesell at Yale and Baldwin at Iowa. 
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is that feeble-mindedness may be detected in very young 
children by proper measurements, and that it is not true 
that children may develop normally for the first several 
years, and then suddenly cease to grow.! 


Genetic studies of children, objective methods of 
the study of behavior, and mental testing are thus 
all in use as techniques in the field of preschool 
education. In addition, there is evidence to show 
that the psychoanalytic school is also contributing 
its quota. 


Psychoanalysis 


Psychoanalytic psychology forms an appreciable 
part of the theoretical background of the English 
nursery school as this institution is interpreted in 
Miss Grace Owen’s book on Nursery School Educa- 


tion. The chapter in this book on “The Mind of the 
Child”’ includes the following discussion: 


What numbers of children have their development 
impeded and their tempers spoiled by their mothers’ over- 
anxiety about furniture and clothes and respectability! 
We are just beginning to realize, largely through the work 
of Jung and Freud and other psychoanalysts, how great is 
the danger of the repression of the instincts and appetites 
—the dynamic forces of the mind — and how appalling 
are the disasters that result from it. It has shown beyond 
all doubt that a powerful impulse or emotion may not 

1Qp. cit. 

The determining of “promising risks” for adoption is‘oné very prac- 


tical reason for hastening the development of tests for very .young 
children. 
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cease to exist when it is denied expression. It may be 
driven into the unconscious and find for itself surrep- 
titious and indirect modes of expression. . . . 

The truth seems to be that the repression of any innate 
impulse which is sufficiently powerful may be the source of 
mental and moral inefficiency.! 


The writer goes on to develop the implications of 
the psychoanalytic viewpoints shown above for 
nursery school education: 


Is there then no place for discipline in the nursery 
school? Must the adult exercise no control over the 
child’s activities? To assume such a position is to mis- 
understand the contribution of Freudian psychology. In 
every individual there will be conflicts between primitive 
life impulses and the traditions of the society of which he 
is a member. . . . Consequently there must be discipline, 
but the discipline must be of such a nature as to lead the 
child to face and solve his conflicts. . . . An unsolved 
conflict is a point of weakness.” 

What the nursery school teacher can do is to prevent 
unnatural repression of primitive impulses. ... The 
morality of a civilized community must not be imposed 
on the child by the wholesale suppression of his natural 
instincts.® 


It is scarcely necessary to point out that the edu- 
cational implications of the Kreudian concept of re- 
pression are here made the criteria for nursery school 
discipline. 

1 Nursery School Education, p. 6. 


2 Ibid., p. 36. 
3 Ibid., p. 53. 
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Turning to American authorities in the field of 
preschool hygiene and education, here too certain 
Freudian conceptions appear in the analysis of 
behavior problems. In a discussion of the mental 
hygiene of the preschool years, Gesell writes: 


It is unnecessary to accept uncritically the doctrine and 
interpretations of psychoanalysis, but we are compelled to 
recognize the justice of an emphasis upon infancy in any 
dynamic or behavioristic type of psychology. We must 
at least subscribe to such a conservative statement as the 
following one from the well-known British psychiatrist, 
Dr. Richard Rows: “Of special importance also are the 
experiences of childhood. An unhappy home or unjust 
treatment as a child may warp the development of the 
personality, lead to a lack of self-confidence, to the pre- 
dominance of one emotional tendency, and so prevent 
that balanced equilibrium which will allow a rapid and 
suitable emotional reaction such as we may consider 
normal. iis.” 

Rows himself illustrates the truth of this by déscribing 
the case of a mentally ill woman in whom “the germ of 
her serious breakdown thirty years later was laid in her 
fifth and sixth years.” 

In somewhat the same strain Freud has said: ‘The little 
human being is frequently a finished product in his fourth 
or fifth year and only reveals gradually in later years what 
has long been ready within him.” ! 


Dr. Woolley has presented personality studies of 
three-year-old children which seem to show the in- 
fluence of the psychoanalytic point of view with 


1 The Preschool Child, pp. 119 f. 
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regard to the significance of the experiences of early 
childhood. In the introductory statement to the two 
studies to be discussed here this comment is made: 


They are offered for publication because they seem to 
to us interesting examples of the kind of experience in 
young childhood which is frequently held responsible for 
warped or even pathological types of personality later on. 


The first study presents the case of Mary Jane, a 
wholesome little girl of superior intelligence (showing, 
however, some slight traces of nervousness), who 
shortly after the birth of her baby brother developed 
a most unaccountable phobia in connection with 
going down a certain flight of stairs. 

When asked what she was afraid of she pointed to 
the two spindles of the railing nearest the top post. 
The only reason she could give for being afraid was 
that there wasn’t any curtain. She reiterated the 
remark, “I can come up all right. I am not afraid 
to come up, but I can’t go down. I am afraid to go 
down.” ‘This state of affairs persisted over a period 
of four weeks. 

It developed upon discussing Mary Jane’s problem 
with her mother, that the little girl had been taken 
to the hospital by her father daily during her mother’s 
stay there. She had always been taken up in the 
elevator, but had walked down a short flight of 
stairs, with a banister and two upright posts, upon 
leaving her mother. The analysis of the case will 
now be presented in the words of the published study: 
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I was at once struck with the remembrance that Mary 
Jane had kept saying, “‘I can come up all right, but I am 
afraid to go down.” I also asked the mother whether 
they had talked with Mary Jane at home about the baby’s 
arrival. She said they had not mentioned it to her because 
they thought she was too little to understand about it. 
She and her husband several times mentioned the fact 
that Mary Jane had never asked any questions about the 
baby’s arrival . . . [she had, however, on one occasion 
remarked to Dr. Woolley at school, “When mother went to 
the hospital she didn’t have the baby and when she came 
back she had him.” . . .] Quoting the analysis further: 

She [the mother] and her husband several times men- 
tioned the fact that Mary Jane had never asked any 
questions about the baby’s arrival. The set of circum- 
stances seemed to me conclusive in proving that the dis- 
turbance was due to her concern about the birth of the 
baby, the fact that in some way she had been made to 
feel that it was a topic on which she couldn’t ask questions 
at home, and her continued anxiety about it. On coming 
out of her mother’s room, with her mind full of anxiety 
about the problem of the arrival of the baby which she 
did not dare voice, the first object which met her gaze 
was the staircase with its short flight of steps at the top 
and the upright posts of the banisters. Her problem 
found no solution, but kept on distressing her in secret 
until it forced some sort of expression. . . . Finding her- 
self again in a situation so similar to that identified with 
her suppressed anxiety, suddenly and unaccountably to 
herself gave rise to her symptoms of fear. 


1 Woolley, Helen T. “Personality Studies of Three Year Olds.” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. V, pp. 381-91, December, 1922. 
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The following assumptions appearing in the dis- 
cussion of Mary Jane’s case seem to show a psycho- 
analytic interpretation: 

1. Mary Jane’s phobia was believed to be the 
symptom of a more fundamental disturbance the 
nature of which was at the moment unknown both 
to the child herself and to her observers. 

2. Her difficulty was connected with the birth of 
her baby brother. It is the psychoanalytic school 
which most readily offers grounds for such an as- 
sumption as this, namely, that a child of three 
should be sufficiently interested in this event to 
occasion a difficulty the expression of which was a 
phobia. Freud interprets the interest of young 
children in matters pertaining to sex and the phe- 
nomenon of birth thus: 


It is not theoretical but practical interests which start 
the work of the investigation activity in the young child. 
The threat to the conditions of his existence through the 
actual or expected arrival of a new child, the fear of the 
loss in love and care which is connected with this event, 
cause the child to become thoughtful and sagacious. Cor- 
responding with the history of this awakening, the first 
problem with which it occupies itself is, where do babies 
come from?! 


3. Mary Jane had been “in some way . . . made 
to feel that it was a topic she couldn’t talk about at 
1Freud, Sigmund. Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex, p. 56. 


Authorized translation by Brill. Nervous and Mental Disease Publish- 
ing Co., Washington, 1925, 
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home” and ‘she dared not voice her anxiety.”” Now 
there is no intimation in the study that Mary Jane’s 
parents had given her to understand she couldn’t 
ask about where the baby came from; in fact there 
is evidence to the contrary in the fact that they are 
said to have wondered why she didn’t. Some es- 
trangement must have occurred to occasion such 
reticence. Again it seems probable that this as- 
sumption, namely, that Mary Jane felt she must 
investigate her problem alone, has been based upon 
the Freudian conception of the nature of early sexual 
investigation, or at least upon a similar conception: 


The sexual investigation of these early childhood years 
is always conducted alone. It signifies the first step 
toward independent orientation in the world, and causes a 
marked estrangement between the child and the persons of 
his environment who formerly enjoyed his full confidence.! 


4. Another significant point in this analysis is the 
assumption that “a situation so similar to that iden- 
tified with her suppressed anxiety”’ as were the stairs 
at school to the stairs at the hospital, might call 
forth “unaccountably to herself” a manifestation so 
pronounced as a phobia. This again suggests the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint. It might, however, be 
explained on the basis of the concept of “redinte- 
gration” * without assuming an unconscious or any 

1 Freud, op. cit., p. 58. : 

2 Hollingworth defines “redintegration” as “that typeof: process in 
which a part of a complex stimulus provokes the complete reaction that 


was previously made to the complex situation as a whole.” Psyohology 
of the Functional Neuroses, p. 19. Appleton, New York, 1920. 
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other mystical entity not susceptible of behavior- 
istic analysis. 

Psychoanalytic conceptions seem clearly to have 
been used in the personality study by Woolley ! of 
a small boy named Bobbie. In fact, one section of 
the study is entitled “The Development of the 
Mother Complex.” These, in brief, were the signifi- 
cant features of Bobbie’s case as they are stressed in 
the study: 

Bobbie’s behavior. — Bobbie was a rather unat- 
tractive little boy who was difficult and uncodper- 
ative in the nursery school and seemed to be mainly 
interested in trying to get the attention of adult 
females. He further reiterated the wish that he 
might be a woman when he grew up, and when the 
children staged the dramatic game of a “wedding” 
he insisted upon dressing up as the bride. Bobbie 
was afraid of men, and had a lugubrious habit of 
chanting in a monotonous tone the legend: “My 
daddy won’t come. My daddy’s dead,” shortly 
before the time of day when his father habitually 
called for him. 

Bobbie’s environment. — The factors in Bobbie’s 
environment which the study stresses as important 
for the interpretation of Bobbie’s behavior are: 

Bobbie was the only living child of a highly emo- 
tional mother, who centered her emotional life for 
the most part about him. When Bobbie was un- 
manageable, his mother threatened that his father 

1Op. cit, 
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would punish him. When it came to the point, 
however, she habitually quarreled with the father 
and would not allow him to carry out any punish- 
ment without opposition. 

Now the relation between the points stressed as 
symptomatic in Bobbie’s behavior, and the factors 
stressed as significant in his environment is most 
easily explained in terms of psychoanalysis: 

1. Bobbie was continually the object of his 
mother’s solicitude. 


Among those influences most important during child- 
hood, the personalities of the parents play the most impor- 
tant part . . . the influences of the parents [in Bobbie’s 
case, the mother’s emotional absorption in him], often 
lead to a peculiar and unconscious identification with the 
parents — that is to say, such a similar mental attitude 
that effects in real life are sometimes produced which .. . 
resemble the experiences of the parents.! 


Bobbie wished to be a woman, and delighted in 
playing “bride.” 

2. Bobbie’s social existence in school was not 
happy: he was apparently interested only in secur- 
ing the attention of grown women. 

The following statements suggest an interpreta- 
tion of this state of affairs: 


It is unavoidable and quite normal that the child should 
make his parents the objects of his first object choice. 


1Jung, Carl. Theory of Psychoanalysis, pp. 68 f. Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph, Series No, 13. New York, rgt5. 
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But his libido must not remain fixed on these first chosen 
objects... st 


Evidently Bobbie’s libido remained fixed upon his 
mother to the extent of being able to transfer only 
to those most like her —1.e. other grown women. 

3. Bobbie reiterated repeatedly, and with every 
show of conviction, the statements, “My daddy 
won’t come. My daddy’s dead.” _ 

The natural reactions of a child toward one who 
is habitually associated with punishment is of ne- 
cessity characterized by a certain amount of fear, 
and a degree of hatred (using the term in a qualified 
sense). 

Now the natural result of hatred is to wish that 
the object hated be removed. But a wish so con- 
trary to the natural order of things as the desire for 
the continued absence or death of a parent, is, ac- 
cording to the psychoanalytic conception, relegated 
to the unconscious, and more or less forcibly re- 
pressed. 

According to the psychoanalytic theory, such a 
wish seeks veiled expression: — in the case of Bobbie, 
the legend, “My daddy won’t come. My daddy’s 
dead.” 

While no such interpretation of Bobbie’s case as 
this is expressly made in the study cited, as was 
pointed out above, the facts stressed in the history 

1Freud. “The Origin of Psychoanalysis, p. 63. In Van Tesslaar, 


An Outline of Psychoanalysis, Boni and Liveright, New York, 1924. 
(Italics supplied.) 
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seem to relate themselves best to the points stressed 
in the behavior study when interpreted from the 
psychoanalytic standpoint. 

The following instance of the use of psychoanalytic 
concepts is taken from a case study made by Dr. 
Thom, and appears in a bulletin entitled “Habit 
Clinics for Children of Preschool Age”’: 


It [the unhappy experience which had brought the child 
to the clinic] may be repressed so completely as to lose 
its own identity entirely but appear in some quite patho- 
logical condition or definite asocial act. . . . Again, the 
experience may be rather imperfectly repressed, and con- 
tinually and persistently forcing its way into conscious- 
ness, may produce disintegration of the personality, such 
as is manifested in many of the psychoneuroses of the 
neurasthenic and anxiety types.! 


The following quotation describes the psycho- 
analytic concept of repression: 


Some violent antagonism must have been aroused to 
prevent the psychic process in question from reaching 
consciousness... . That pathogenic process 
name repression.” 


© eed Wc 


In the case study cited the repression is assumed 
by Dr. Thom to be a probable cause of later diffi- 
culty, 2.e. there is a likelihood of its appearing in 
symbolic form, as a “pathological condition” or a 
“definite asocial act,” which, in Freudian danguage, 


1 Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 135, p. 31. 
?Freud. A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis, p: 254. 
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“is a substitute for that which did not take place,” 
i.e. the repressed painful experience. 

Personality studies made of children in the pre- 
school laboratory at Iowa City give on the whole 
little evidence of a psychoanalytic interpretation. 
However, we find a statement such as this: “Mollie 
showed evidence of many complexes.’ Also, some 
less directly traceable statements such as: 


Frank [aged two years and two months] had a very 
attractive personality, but was in danger of developing 
an abnormal attitude because of too much adult attention? 


It appears, then, from the above quotations that 
psychoanalysis, whatever may be the final judgment 
concerning its real worth as a means of interpreting 
human behavior, is at the present time influencing 
preschool education, both in England and in the 
United States. 


The Mental Hygiene Movement in Preschool 
Education 


The mental hygiene movement represents a wide- 
spread effort to do preventive psychiatric work 
through community education and through the de- 
velopment of therapeutic measures for the treatment 
of minor psychotic disturbances. 


1 Baldwin and Stecher. The Psychology of the Preschool Child, p. 236. 
Appleton, New York, 1924. 
2 Thid., p. 237. 
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The mental hygienist considers “the adjustment 
of the individual as a whole to his environment” to 
be a mental function. Mind is conceived of as an 
adaptive mechanism; the mental life, that which 
adjusts the individual “‘actively and passively” to 
his environment. 

Mental hygiene is especially concerned with the 
preschool period, first, because its emphasis is pre- 
vention, and naturally the earlier the work is done 
the more effective is its preventive quality. Sec- 
ondly, mental hygienists through using a form of 
psychoanalysis as a therapeutic device have dis- 
covered that the roots of various psychotic difficul- 
ties lie in the years of early childhood. Dr. Gesell, 
for example, writes: 


We shall not go to any psychoanalytic extremes in 
estimating the proportion of cases of mental abnormality 
which have their roots in the preschool years. It is suffi- 
cient to say that numerous cases of conduct disorder, 
perversions, behavior anomalies, which manifest them- 
selves in the nursery years are the heralds of later delin- 
quencies and personality defects. 

. . . Many unnamed clinical varieties of behavior dis- 
order need timely clinical procedure if we wish to lessen 
some of the bulky burden of nervous and mental invalid- 
ism which society now bears.? 


1 hite. Outlines of Psychiatry, p. 15. Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., Washington, 1921. 

2 Gesell. “A Mental Hygiene Service for the Presehool © Child.” 
American Journal of Public Health, Vol. XII, pp. 1030-33. December, 
1922. 
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Quoting Dr. William A. White: 


No mental fact is fortuitous; it has an adequate mental 
explanation. ... Every mental state . .. reaches back 
through an immeasurable line of other mental states to 
the very dawn of consciousness. . . .1 

The symptoms of neuroses and psychoses are the sym- 
bolic language of the unsatisfied instinctive desires.” 


The Child Guidance Clinic or the Habit Clinic is 
an institution which has been developed in the effort 
to carry the work of preventive psychiatry into the 
years of early childhood. The aim of the clinic is to 
build desirable characters through helping young 
children reach satisfactory working adjustments with 
their environment. 

Now the method of modern psychiatry includes a 
study of the patient, and of all the conditions which 
have made the patient what he is: 


If we are to understand the psychoses, we must under- 
stand the individual. ... Our patients must be con- 


POP MCE De 17 

2 [bid., p. 19. 

For a discussion of psychoanalysis as a therapeutic psychiatric tech- 
nique, see White, op. cit., pp. 93 ff. The following excerpt from G. V. 
Hamilton, Director of Psychobiological Research, Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, New York, is also significant in indicating the service psycho- 
analysis renders to the mental hygienist: “Until Freud proclaimed the 
importance of unconsciously held ‘desires’ we psychopathologists were 
a futile lot. . . .Psychologists were equally futile. From Aristotle to 
Wundt and Titchener they failed to see that we must somehow make 
behavior and the individual’s reports of his mentation disclose their 
endogenous as well as their exogenous determination.” (Objective Psy- 
chopathology, pp. 236 ff. Mosby, St. Louis, 1925.) 
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sidered as individuals who under certain conditions have 
reacted in certain ways.! 


If the habit clinic, then, is to understand the small 
child’s adjustment difficulties it must first seek to 
understand the child who “under certain conditions 
has reacted in certain ways.” 

Obviously, this calls for a study of the home en- 
vironment; and, also obviously, if satisfactory re- 
sults are to be obtained, this environment must be 
modified in the interest of the child’s better adjust- 
ment, whether such modification be merely a minor 
change in some way of handling the child or a com- 
plete change in his régime. 

Thus we find the community, through the child 
guidance clinic, interesting itself in certain intimate 
details of home regimen heretofore believed to be 
the sole concern of the family, in an effort to build 
the foundations for wholesome and desirable char- 
acter during preschool years. 

It appears from the discussions in this chapter, 
that present day trends in preschool education are 
determined to an appreciable extent by progress in 
other fields. Biology, neurology, medicine, and psy- 
chology are offering their relatively well-tried con- 
tributions; while psychoanalysis and psychiatry are 
indicating significant lines for further investigation 
and experiment. 


1 White, of. cit., p. 27. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MODERN FAMILY AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The educative value of any institution is measured 
by the degree to which it furthers the growth of in- 
dividuals to the end that they may fully and suc- 
cessfully participate in the life of society. It follows, 
therefore, that the standards according to which the 
success of an educational institution may be judged 
are set at any given time by the actual demands of 
contemporary living. 

It is proposed in this chapter to consider the 
modern family in its educational aspect, particularly 
with reference to the preschool child. The following 
elements in the situation seem to call for discussion: 
(1) The demand made upon the family by a demo- 
cratic society with reference to preschool education; 
(2) The successes and failures of the family as an 
institution for the education of preschool children, 
as they seem to be indicated by the results of certain 
reports and surveys, and by the opinions of experts 
in various fields. (3) Certain conditions at present 
affecting family life which make the carrying out of 
its educational function dificult. (4) The respon- 
sibility of a democratic society with respect to the 
conditions influencing family life. (5) Certain plans 


at present proposed to help the family meet its 
227 
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educational responsibilities as a democratic society 
defines them. 


The Demands Made upon the Family by a 


Democratic Society 


As has been shown in earlier chapters, in former 
times the demands made upon the family to educate 
its young children have been made with reference 
to extrinsic goals, to be reached as a result of growth. 
On the other hand, modern democratic society sets 
its standards only with reference to the growing 
process itself. Since, as we have shown, growing is 
conceived of as the end of education, it asks that 
each child at every stage of his life shall grow to his 
fullest capacity. Formerly the goals were deter- 
mined by what were conceived to be the needs of the 
contemporary society; they. were formulated by 
those invested with political or religious authority, 
It is our present desire to determine standards or 
educational objectives, on the basis of scientific find- 
ings, concerning the nature and the needs of the 
growing organism, and to be guided in our formula- 
tion of these objectives by the opinions of experts in 
various fields. 

Earlier societies recognized the rights of parents 
over their children, and interfered with them only 
when the interests of the state or of religion, quite 
apart from the needs of the children themselves, 
seemed to call for such interference. It will appear 
in the course of the present discussion that while it 
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is still the tendency to regard highly the rights of 
parents, there is on the other hand also a definite 
tendency to limit these rights in the interest of the 
welfare of children. 

For some time the family has been urged, and 
upon the occasion compelled, to codperate with the 
school and other social agencies in the education of 
older children. Compulsory education laws by their 
very nature limit the rights of parents over such 
children, for they in effect force the home to share 
its educational prerogative with the community. 
And in the course of the development of public edu- 
cation it has been discovered that this sharing cannot 
be limited to strictly intellectual education, but must 
extend to various other aspects of the educative 
process as well. The efficient working of public 
education requires that school children be kept free 
from contagious and infectious diseases, from the 
hampering effects of certain non-infectious physical 
disabilities of a preventable nature, from the emo- 
tional and social maladjustments arising from un- 
fortunate environmental conditions. In general, if 
public education is to go ahead satisfactorily with 
its purpose, children must be reasonably well nour- 
ished and otherwise adequately cared for. 

Various agencies, such as school medical exami- 
nations, clinics, and different sorts of special classes 
have been developed to the end that elementary 
education might broaden its scope and more effec- 
tively serve the needs of childhood. Home codper- 
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ation with these agencies has been sought in various 
ways. On the one hand the family has been made 
to feel social pressure with increasing force; on the 
other hand its educational resources have been 
greatly enriched through community efforts on this 
behalf. 

Distressing infant mortality statistics some time 
since stirred the social conscience, and efforts have 
for some time been made to help families provide 
adequately for young babies. The child from two 
to six or seven years has however until very recently 
been quite neglected as far as community effort is 
concerned except, as we have seen, in cases where 
economic or other emergency have made some sort 
of institutional care imperative. 

Our new interest in the preschool child and some 
of the causes which have occasioned it have been 
discussed in earlier chapters; the following state- 
ment taken from the introduction of a recently pub- 
lished study of a group of preschool children seems 
however to be in place here: 


Only within comparatively recent years has any wide- 
spread interest been taken in the child two to seven years 
of age. Even yet there is a lack of information and 
accessible knowledge about the preschool child, his needs, 
his nature, and his well-being. The connection between 
a child’s physical condition and his ability to grasp and 
assimilate the knowledge which the schools have to impart 
has been demonstrated repeatedly by the medical inspec- 
tion of school children. . . . Presently it was observed 
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that a by no means negligible proportion of entrants into 
the first grade were hampered by physical defects which 
had fastened upon them during preschool years. In the 
light of this discovery rather in any other way, the pre- 
school child began to secure the attention of his community.! 


The community, then, examining the child at the 
close of his preschool years and finding him wanting, 
may consistently lay the responsibility for this lack 
at the door of the home; it may further demand that 
the home remedy this situation, just as the home has 
already been stimulated to improve its care and 
education of older children. 

Biologically, medically, and psychologically? the 
preschool age has been shown to be important. 
While there is yet much to be learned, an increasing 
fund of information with regard to the preschool 
child is accumulating, and techniques for using this 
information toward furthering the child’s growth 
are in process of development. Physical and mental 
well-being may be improved through preventive and 
remedial measures now understood; and we are rea- 
sonably sure that 


. . the health, happiness, and efficiency of the adult 
man and woman dejend, to a very large extent, upon the 
type of habits they acquire from their training and experi- 
ence during early life.* 

1 Hughes, Elizabeth, and Roberts, Lydia. ‘Children of Preschool 
Age in Gary, Indiana.” Children’s Bureau Publication No. 122, 1925. 

2 Gesell. The Preschool Child, p. 2. 


3Thom, D. A. “Child Management.” Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion, No. 143. 
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A democratic society begins to demand of the 
home that it avail itself of the findings and the tech- 
niques of modern science in the field of preschool 
development, providing for the young child an en- 
vironment and a guidance which appear to be con- 
ductive to his best growth. 


The Success of the Home as an Institution for 
Preschool Education 


In the estimation of many workers in the field of 
child welfare, the home has unique value as an edu- 
cational institution. The very fact that opinions to 
this effect are so widespread would seem to show that 
in certain respects at least the home may be judged 
to be successful in the performance of its educational 
function from our present point of view. 

In discussing the administrative problems in- 
volved in extending community educational efforts 
downward to include the preschool child, Gesell 
writes: 

If we were to follow the easiest path of state regulation, 
we should soon be considering some glorified form of 
compulsory state nursery for the rearing of all infants; 
and a benevolent type of state medicine to insure their 
complete development. The fundamental administrative 
and governmental problem in the organization of preschool 
hygiene consists, negatively, in avoiding just such ten- 
dencies, and positively in elevating the standards and 
practice of domestic life. c 


1 Gesell, op. cit., p. 209. 
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And at another time the same writer makes the 
following statement: 


The great problem is to assist the home and the parent, 
not to replace them. The natural and basic agency for 
the educational nurture of the preschool child is in his 
awn home—with his own father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
even with his own grandparents. ... To make that 
home most effective in rearing the child for which it was 
really created, is a durable social problem.? 


In an article on “Conserving the Child’s Parental 
Home,” J. Prentice Murphy, Executive Secretary 
of the Children’s Bureau of Philadelphia, draws the 


following conclusions: 


That the ultimate good of underprivileged children will 
be best secured if every effort is put forth to safeguard 
their home interests; that more lasting social good will 
result from conserving family life and relationships than 
from creating an ever increasing number of child-caring 
agencies. ... 


The following quotation is interesting in that it 
calls attention to the educative effect of home edu- 
cation of children upon the parents themselves; ac- 
cording to Karl de Schweinitz, General Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Association for Organizing Charity, 
he who would break away from the bondage of for- 
ever seeing things just as he always has seen them 
before, if he be wise 


1Gesell, Arnold. “Preschool Development and Education,” Annals 
of the American Academy, Vol. CXXI, pp. 148-150. September, 1925. 
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. . . establishes a family, and through it . . . enters into 
an intimate association with childhood that re-creates and 
re-discovers the world for him. ... It is reserved for 


parents to learn what wonders lie within the common- 
places of life... . What self-revelation lies in the re- 
flection of one’s pet faults in the behavior of his children! 
What challenge in their questions! 


And later in the same article the author comments 
optimistically upon the changes for the better which 
are coming to be evident in family life: 


There is less sternness, there is more informality in the 
home. There is more comradeship between parents and 
children. There is more appreciation of the importance 
of the cultivation of family life.t 


Joanna Colcord, Superintendent of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, urges that social case 
workers play a more important part in building up 
public opinion with respect to the family. 


In the matter of laws . . . which control the circum- 
stances under which the state permits new families to be 
founded, how pitifully little we have accomplished. . . . 
How seldom our voices are raised or our pens taken in 
hand to combat the well organized campaign in the public 
press, the novel, the play, against marriage and the family. 


Miss Colcord in continuing refers to Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher’s book The Home-Maker, as a book which 
tends to give its readers “a sense of the nobility of 
character and high endeavor, sometimes :against 


1De Schweinitz, Karl. “The Cultivation of Family Life” in The 
Family, Vol. V, pp. 195-98. December, 1924. 
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frightful spiritual difficulties, which go to make up a 
successful family.” ! 

Statements to the effect that the family as an 
institution is well worth saving could be multiplied; 
various plans to assist the family in its educational 
function bear substantial proof that such is the 
opinion of a large majority of people to-day. The 
quotations just offered are taken from the writings 
of people who have had extensive experience in hand- 
ling various problems of social adjustment, particu- 
larly with regard to family life. The public— 
whose assent and cooperation are making possible 
the various projects now on foot to help the family 
—have themselves for the most part grown up in 
families. Discounting somewhat in the latter case 
for the effect of religious exhortations and sentimental 
appeals of various sorts, we may yet conclude that 
the home has been successful in its educational func- 
tion at least to the degree that it should be con- 
tinued as an educational institution. 

It has already been said that physical examina- 
tions of children at school entrance seem to indicate 
that in a number of instances the home has failed to 
provide children with the best physical care. The 
nature of the defects revealed by these examinations 
together with some measure of their prevalence may 
be gathered from a consideration of the results of 
certain studies and investigations. 


1 Colcord, Joanna. “The Fabric of Family Life,” in The Family, Vol. 
V, pp. 172-77. November, 1924. 
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A study of the physical status of preschool children 
in Gary, Indiana, showed the following results: 3,125 
children between the ages of two and seven were ex- 
amined, and of these children 2,976 were found to 
have physical defects. “The nature of the more prev- 
alent defects and their number were as follows: ! 

Mouth defects — 2,091 

Naso-pharyngeal — 2,157 

Defects of bony and muscular origin — 1,308 

Eye defects — 890 

(Of the children, 1081 were not examined for eye 
defects; hence the number here given is not a reliable 
index of the prevalence of such defects.) 

Of the 2,976 children with physical defects only 
332 had but one defect; 1,789 had less than five 
defects; 1,123 had from five to nine defects, while 
sixty-four had from ten to fifteen defects. 

In conclusion, the writer of this study states: 


The findings of the study relate only to the children of 
one city; doubtless similar conditions with more or less 
minor variations exist in many other communities.” 


Dr. Josephine Baker reports the following results 
of studies of New York City children made in 1920 
and 1921: 


Of 1,027 children examined 481 were normal; 200 had 
defective teeth only; 458 had other defects. A second 


1 Rude, Anna, M.D. “The Physical Status of Preschool ‘Children 
in Gary, Indiana.’”’ Children’s Bureau Publication No. int. 
2 Ibid. 
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study of ro6r1 children at school entrance showed that 
33-3% were normal, 25.2% had defective teeth only, while 
41.5% had defects other than teeth.! 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood estimates that from 15 to 
25% of the school children in the United States are 
undernourished:? Dr. Baker finds this too low an 
estimate. In any case, many of our school children 
are definitely undernourished, and because of the 
very nature of this ailment it is highly probable 
that the condition is in many instances traceable to 
neglect during preschool years. 

A study of 6,015 preschool children in Gary, 
Indiana, to determine (1) general conditions affect- 
ing child welfare and (2) the diet of children, revealed 
some significant findings concerning the home care 
and education of preschool children in this com- 
munity. Concerning the status of the children’s 
families the following excerpt gives an estimate: 


In a city which had its inception as a place to house 
employees of the steel industry, wage earners in this in- 
dustry would be expected to bulk large in the working 
population; . . . Yet because the municipality has been 
healthy in development, there existed within it no incon- 
siderable number of wage earners not directly concerned 
with the steel industry, and a class made up of profes- 
sional men and women, employers, and people working 
for their own profit at their own risk. No distinction has 


1 Baker, S. Josephine. Child Hygiene, pp. 255 f. Harper, New York, 


1925. 
2 Wood, Thomas D. ‘“War’s Emphasis on Health Education.” Pro- 


ceedings of the National Education Association, 1919. 
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been made between wages and salaries. . . . Of the 6,015 
children of preschool age, 86% were in families whose 
chief breadwinners worked for wages; in the families of 
61% the chief breadwinners were employees in the steel 
industry; and in 25%, in other industries. . . .1 


We are at present concerned only with those as- 
pects of the study dealing with the actual care of 
the children; not with the causes responsible for 
the nature of this care, nor, for the present, with 
community conditions affecting the welfare of the 
families. The latter conditions will be mentioned 
and in part discussed at a later time. With regard 
to the home care this study brought out certain 
facts concerning two most important factors in the 
welfare of young children: sleep and food. 


For the greater proportion of the 6,015 children night 
sleep was the only kind obtained. Discussion of the 
amount of night rest has perhaps the greatest significance 
with reference to the 4,767 children who were not accus- 
tomed to having a daytime nap. Of the 2- or 3-year-old 
children in the group 42% slept less than 12 hours a night; 
two-thirds of the 4- and 5-year-olds, and four-fifths of 
those 6 or 7, had less than 12 hours sleep out of twenty- 
four. In view of these figures it is a conservative estimate 
that at least 1 out of every 12 children of preschool age 
in Gary was not receiving habitually the amount of sleep 
required for his best development.” 


In determining the nature of the diet of this group 
of preschool children, a system of five grades was 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 122, pp. 33 ff. 2 Tbidy-p. 43. 
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first established after conference with nutrition 
specialists. 


Diet A “represents the consensus of opinion among 
nutrition experts and physicians as to the diet to be recom- 
mended for children of preschool age.” It calls for 114 
pints of milk per day in addition to other requirements. 

Diet B “appeared to contain all the elements required 
to nourish the child’s body, but failed to measure up to 
the A standards in one or more particulars, usually in 
respect to items of suitability.” . . . It called for 1 pint 
of milk. Both A and B diets were classed as “‘adequate.” 

Diet C was one which fell short of the requirements 
of an A or a B diet. It was supposed to have “‘sufficient 
good points—usually 1 cup of milk—to make it superior 
to the definitely inadequate D diets.” It was called “ques- 
tionable.” 

Diets D and E were definitely “inadequate” because of 
being unquestionably low in one or more of the food 
requirements. D was lacking in certain essentials, “but 
had some redeeming features.” It usually represented less 
than % pint of milk a day. E was “practically a def- 
ciency diet.” 


Now the A diet in this scale is not difficult of 
attainment. It is simply “any diet adequate for the 
child’s needs and administered with some regard to 
his age and development.”! It is not an expensive 


diet. 
However only 25 children of the 6,015 were for- 


tunate enough to receive it. In addition, the number 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 122, pp. 55 f. 
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classed as receiving diet B was likewise small, being 
only 8.9% of the group. Almost three times this 
number (29.2%) received diet C — “questionable” 
—while nearly two-thirds of this entire group 
(60.5%) “were found to have diets plainly incapable 
of covering all their bodily requirements.” ! 

The use of each of the 7 foods which are funda- 
mental in a child’s diet — milk, eggs, cereal, vege- 
tables, fruits, potatoes, and meats, was considered 
separately in the study. 


It is highly improbable that any diet lacking four or 
more items in this list would be satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less nearly half (45.5%) of the children lacked four of the 
specified items, 5.6% lacked as many as six items, and 48 
children did not have a single one of the seven. . . 

With all seven missing, little remains but bread, coffee, 
spaghetti, and sweets; any diet composed of these items 
alone would, of course, be hopelessly inadequate. . . 2 

Only 3.4% of the children’s diets bore evidence to the 
fact that they were planned with the age of the child in 
mind ... little or no consideration was given to the 
suitability of the food to the digestive tract of the child 
[in the other cases].° 


The feeding of these children showed the following 
faults in addition to the preceding ones: 


1. Only 22.8% of the children had light, suitable 


evening meals. 


2. Less than half (47.7%) had . . . regular:meals. 


1 [bid., p. §7. 2 Ibid., p. 86. 3 [bid., p. 89. 
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3. Only 18% had no food between meals, and 31.2% 
were quite evidently indulging in piecing to a harmful 
extent. 

4. At least one-third had totally inadequate breakfasts 
or none. 

5. 16.9% had distinctly poor lunches or none, and 8.2% 
had neither adequate lunches nor adequate breakfasts.! 


It is obvious that these factors are not all of equal 
importance. Indeed it is often difficult to convince 
mothers that they are important at all, since a child may 
live and apparently thrive in total disregard of all such 
considerations. Irritability, peevishness, disturbed sleep, 
digestive difficulties, and the lack of appetite at meal 
times are results which commonly accompany violations of 
one or more of these rules; but these are rarely attributed 
to their real cause. The effects, moreover, are not always 
immediately visible but may show cumulatively later on 
in a poorly nourished body, or a weakened digestive tract.” 


The rather comprehensive study, then, of children 
of preschool age in Gary, Indiana, reported in the 
Children’s Bureau publications cited above would 
seem to indicate that the home care of these children 
was definitely lacking in some important respects; 
to be sure, it is a study of some 6,000 children, in 
only one city. However, findings concerning the 
physical condition of children at school entrance 
such as those reported by Dr. Baker and Dr. Wood 
would seem to indicate that very probably con- 
ditions of this sort—of course varying greatly in 


1 [bid., p. 99. 2 Ibid, p. 100. 
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degree—would be found if similar studies were made 
of preschool children in other localities. 

Very likely, according to these conclusions, a large 
number of the homes of to-day fail to come reason- 
ably up to the standards of modern child hygiene. 


Economic and Social Conditions Affecting Family 
Life 

Certain social conditions affecting family life to- 
day appear to be in no small measure responsible for 
many of its shortcomings as an educational insti- 
tution for the preschool child. The family’s eco- 
nomic status as determined by the chief bread- 
winner’s earnings in relation to the prevailing cost 
of living is obviously of fundamental importance. 

Taking the purchasing power of the cost-of-living- 
dollar in 1913 as base, or 1.00, the purchasing power 
of the same dollar in 1920 was only .480, and in 
TO25 5.670." 

The implications of such a drop in the purchasing 
power of the dollar are very evident; unless the 
earnings of the chief breadwinner rise proportionately, 
the family’s standard of living is of necessity lower. 
Such a proportionate rise of wages is in many cases 
not realized. 


1 This cost-of-living-dollar is computed from the index numbers of 
retail prices of food from 1906 to 1912, and from the index numbers of 
cost of living compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 1913 to 
June, 1925. It represents the buying power of the dollar for purchases 
which are confined to household necessities. (Monthly*Lahor Review, 


Vol. XXII, No. 1, p. 19, January, 1926.) 
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A comparison of the average weekly earnings of 
factory workers between the years 1913 and 1923 
with the cost of living in New York State during 
the same years shows the cost of living to have 
exceeded the average wages until the year 1920.! 

In the year of 1921, the Bureau of Municipal 
Research? of the city of Philadelphia estimated 
the cost of a workingman’s standard of living in that 
city as being $1742.68 per annum. During the 
same year the average wages per person in the 
manufactories of Philadelphia was $1197. (This 
standard of living was arranged after a study of the 
budgets of two hundred and sixty workingmen’s 
families. It represents a basic, not a maximum 
level. There is no provision for savings. The 
money available for insurance affords a minimum 
of protection to the family should the breadwinner 
die.) 

A study of two hundred and forty-seven families 
in the city of Philadelphia made by Gwendolyn 
Hughes,‘ in 1919, showed that three out of every 
five of the husbands and fathers earned less than 
$25 a week, while the standard of living estab- 


1 Berridge, Winslow, and Flinn. Purchasing Power of the Consumer, 
p. 295. Shaw, New York, 1925. 

2 Citizens’ Business Research Bulletin, No. 463. Bureau of Municipal 
Research, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3 Schoenfield, Margaret H. “Trends of Wage Earners’ Savings in 
Philadelphia,” Annals of the American Academy. Supplement to Vol. 
CXXI, p. s. 

4 Hughes, Gwendolyn. Mothers in Industry, p. 66. New Republic 
Publishing Co., 1925. 
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lished by the Bureau of Municipal Research pre- 
viously cited called for something more than $30 
a week. 

There has been during the last few years a very 
considerable rise of wages among certain classes of 
workers.!. The families of such workers, then, may 
well be expected as far as economic demands are 
concerned to provide adequate facilities for the care 
and education of their young children. However, 
there still remains a large class of workers whose 
wages are so low that it would seem to be entirely 
impossible for their families to attain an acceptable 
standard of child care. In an article urging the 
provision of supplemental income for families thus 
handicapped, Francis Tyson, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago, Illinois, writes: 

In America to-day there are conflicting tendencies; one 
a strong evolutionary pressure toward increasing wealth 
in which the workers participate through higher wages; the 
other a devolutionary trend toward inferior status that 
reduces the income of the unskilled and inefficient... . . 
Industrial evolution is transforming our people and bene- 
fitting new groups; the rising standard of life of whole 
sections of the working population and the increased wel- 
fare of their children are apparent. Below these favored 
groups is a non-competitive class of unskilled toilers . . . 
whose incomes are fixed by labor demand and supply, and 
whose wages are a mere subsistence fund inadequate for 
family support. Wages below a thousand dollars a year 


1See Monthly Labor Review, January, 1926, also Berridge; Winslow, 
and Flinn, Purchasing Power of the Consumer, for tables showing Yacrease. 
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bring pressure that shows itself in heightened sickness and 
death rates, and in the disintegration of family life. In 
competitive industry unfavorable market conditions or 
bad management may compel a shut-down with enforced 
idleness of many workers. Correction of such maladjust- 
ment is slow, yet deterioration of child life is inevitable 
unless adequate measures of protection are speedily de- 
veloped. The community pays a fearful penalty when it 
permits poverty to impair the lives of its future citizens.! 

Of the families of the preschool children studied 
in Gary, Indiana, 544 reported the earnings of the 
chief breadwinner to be less than $850 in 1917. Of 
these 544 families 114 reported four members, and 
148 five members, of the family group. 

Eight hundred fifty dollars was in 1917 unquestionably 
insufficient for the physical needs of families with as 
many as four members.” 

Some of the effects of low incomes upon the care 
given young children demand consideration. 

In families in which the annual earnings of the chief 
breadwinner fell below $1050, 46% of the children had no 
fixed hour for going to bed; in homes where the earnings 
were at least $1850 a year, only 18% of the children 
failed to observe regular hours.* 

Now it is possible that the ignorance of the parents 
in the lower income group may have been so much 
greater than that of the parents in the higher income 

1Tyson, Francis. “Family Protection through Supplemental In- 
come,” Annals of the American Academy, Vol. CXXI, pp. 25-37, Septem- 
ber, 1925. 


2 Children’s Bureau Publications No. 122, pp. 25 f. 
3 Ibid. 
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group that these percentages are not comparable 
on the basis of income, were it not further considered 
that practically half of the children whose bread- 
winners earned $1050 a year were sharing bedrooms 
with three or more people, while 3 out of 10 shared 
their rooms with 4 or more people.! 

Inadequate housing, a concomitant of low in- 
comes, certainly creates conditions which tend to 
interfere with the regularity and sufficiency of 
young children’s sleep. 

When the chief breadwinner earned less than 
$1050, 92%, and when his earnings were $1850 or 
more per annum, 78% of the children had never been 
taken to a dentist. Of the boys and girls six and 
seven years old whose breadwinner’s earnings were 
most ample, only 58% had not made at least one 
visit to the dentist. Again in this case lack of 
education on the part of the parents of the low in- 
come group may have been responsible; on the other 
hand this very lack of education may in some in- 
stances have resulted from inadequate income.? 


When the father’s earnings were less than $1250 more 
than 60% of the children had no milk at all to drink and 
less than 15% had at least half a pint... . . The higher 
the income, in this particular community, the greater was 
the use of milk as a beverage. . . .3 

In marked contrast with the scanty use of milk stands 
the liberal use of tea and coffee as beverages. 4 


‘Children’s Bureau Publications No. 122, p. 48. ° | 
2 Tegner i Tbid. Bs 66, ‘Ibid. p. 708 
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Seventy-nine and two-tenths per cent of the 
children whose breadwinners earned under $850 
drank coffee and tea. Seventy-one and one-tenth 
per cent of those whose breadwinners earned $1250 
to $1449 drank these beverages; 50.5% of those in the 
income group $1850 to $2249 drank them; while in 
the groups receiving over $2220 per annum the 
percentage dropped to 33.6%.! 

Dr. Roberts comments: 


This increased consumption of coffee with lessened 
earnings is readily understood. Not only is coffee cheaper 
than milk, but as a hot, palatable drink it lends flavor to 
the monotonous bread diet so common in the low income 
groups.” 

Bad housing conditions are obviously a serious 
limitation upon the educational possibilities of the 
. home with regard to the preschool child; poor 
sanitary conditions directly endanger his physical 
health. Overcrowding at best encourages poor 
habits of living; at worst it endangers morality; and 
it cannot fail to do some damage from the stand- 
point of hygiene because of continuous overstimu- 
ulation and because normal play is difficult or 
impossible in an overcrowded household. 

The New York State Commission on Housing and 
Regional Planning submitted a report in January, 
1924, to the following effect: that the housing situa- 
tion both in New York City and throughout the 


1 See Children’s Bureau Publication No. 122, Chart V, p. 71. 
2 Tbid., pp. 70 f. 
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state in 1923 was as bad as ever. The tenement 
house department frankly admitted that the lack 
of vacancies made it impossible to enforce laws 
relating to sanitary conditions, overcrowding, and 
the like. The number of vacant apartments had 
risen from the 0.15 in February, 1921, to 0.37 in 
March, 1923, but against this was the fact that a 
number of apartments condemned in earlier years 
as unfit for habitation were now occupied by tenants 
who could not afford any decent dwelling. ‘“Dilapi- 
dated and unsanitary old houses” were at the time of 
this report “‘fully occupied and overcrowded.” ! 


The report clearly shows that family incomes in this 
state have become increasingly disproportionate to rents 
and costs of houses. . . . The large amount of construc- 
tion will not (in the opinion of the committee) for a long 
time affect the three quarters of the population of the 
state with family incomes under $2500.? 


In the opinion of the committee, however, this 
construction will help the situation for the well-to-do 
families. 

Other reports and studies of the housing situation in 
the other localities show that the cities of New York 
State are not the only ones facing serious shortage.3 


1 International Labor Office: Report on the Housing Situation in the 
United States, p. 46. Geneva, 1925. 

2 Ibid., p. 47. 

3 See Consultative Committee of the Woman’s Organization: “The 
Housing Problem—A Statement of the Present Situation,” Report of the 
Health Commissioners Representing Cities in the United«States Having 
a Population of over 200,000 (made at the request of the Senate Com- 
mittee), : 
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It is evident, then, that the present economic 
situation, the housing situation, and above all the 
combination of these two factors are operating to 
limit seriously the educational activities of many 
modern families. Meanwhile yet other aspects of the 
social situation are working toward the same effect. 

The person naturally assuming the main guidance 
of the young child in the “normal” family is the 
mother; and at the present time a growing number 
of married women, many of them mothers, are 
going into industries and the professions, leaving 
their young children without this guidance during 
a large part of the time. 

The United States Census shows that in 18go, 
4.6% of married women (excluding those widowed 
or divorced) were classified as “breadwinners.” In 
1900, 5.6% of the same class of women were bread- 
winners; in I910, 10.7%; and in 1920, 9%. It is 
believed that too many were reported as belonging 
to this group in I1gro, and too few in 1920.1 (See 
statement, Fourteenth Census, p. 692.) 

A consideration of the numerical increase of this 
class of women is perhaps still more significant in 
apprehending the present situation: there were 
515,120 in 1890; 769,477 in 1900; 1,890,661 in I9I0; 
1,920,281 in 1920. These figures relate to women 
engaged in gainful occupation as a whole. The num- 
ber of women in professional service considered apart 


1 United States Census Bureau — Abstracts of Occupational Statistics, 
1923. 
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from the other gainful occupations has shown par- 
ticularly significant increase since 1910; such women 
numbered 76,287 in 1910; while in 1920 they num- 
bered 123,578.! 

A bulletin published by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor points to 
some of the really significant implications of the 
census figures concerning women at work. This 
study calls attention to the fact that the numerical 
gain of women employed in gainful occupations of 
all sorts was not unduly great in the decade 1910 
to 1920. In r1g10 there were 8,075,772 women so 
employed, whereas in 1920 there were 8,549,511. 


The really significant deduction to be made from a 
study of the census statistics is that, while the proportion 
of women 16 years of age and over engaged in non-agri- 
cultural pursuits showed but slight increase from 1910 to 
1920, there was a decided change in the distribution of 
women among the various gainful occupations. 

There was a decrease of 344,297 (13.6%) among ‘women 
engaged in domestic and personal service; an increase of 
832,892 (140.4%) among women engaged in clerical occu- 
pations; an increase of 106,429 (99.8%) among women 
engaged in transportation, and an increase of 109,771 or 
6% in manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

On the whole there seems to have been a decrease 
among women working in and for the home and in personal 
service, and a corresponding increase in clerical and allied 
occupations, in teaching and in nursing, all of which have 
been women-employing occupations for many decades but 


1 Fourteenth Census, Vol. IV, pp. 692 ff. 
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have not before reached such numerical importance. In 
studying all occupations employing an appreciable number 
of both men and women in Igro and 1920 an interesting 
situation was found to exist. The changes in rate of 
increase or decrease for the two sexes were entirely dis- 
proportionate, and in by far the greater number of cases 
the women took the lead in the rate of increase. 


Thus married women seem to be leaving the home 
in increasingly large numbers, and to further com- 
plicate the problem of the home education of young 
children even in the case of families enjoying 
sufficient income to afford a nurse, women already 
gainfully employed are leaving domestic service for 
other types of occupation. 

Economic pressure, discussed earlier in the chap- 
ter, is without doubt responsible in many cases for 
married women with young children entering in- 
dustry and the professions. Of the 728 wage-earning 
mothers studied by Hughes only 


. one in ten said that she started to work because she 
preferred gainful employment to house-work. The other 
nine are working because there is no husband, or because 
his contribution to the family support is not adequate.? 


Young children of wage-earning mothers probably 
suffer severely in many instances from the results” 
of inadequate care. Anthony found that in a group 
of 221 children of breadwinning mothers only 40 

1 United States Women’s Bureau Publication, No. 27, “Occupational 


Progress of Women.” 
2 Mothers in Industry, p. 5. 
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were looked after in a day nursery, while the re- 
maining 181 were looked after by relatives in a 
haphazard fashion. 

A study of “The Family Status of Breadwinning 
Women’? in an industrial city, which included 522 
women who had young children, showed that one-fifth 
of these women left their children without definite 
provision for their care, and only 25 left them in 
charge of a paid custodian. 

Hughes * calls attention to Dr. Woodbury’s study 
which showed that the likelihood of death during the 
first year of life is 40% higher if the mother is obliged 
to work outside of the home. 

Of 308 children under five years of age reported in 
the Hughes study, 77% were kept in their homes 
while the others were taken away for the day. Of those 
left in their homes, 68% were cared for by persons 
living in the household, “but for the rest the only 
supervision was that afforded by a neighbor or rela- 
tive living in the same building or on the same 
street.” Of the children taken care of outside the 
home 12% of the total number studied were cared 
for in day nurseries, while the rest were taken to the 
home of a neighbor or relative.‘ 

Another social tendency of the present time which 
is operating to affect the educational aspect of the 
family is one inherent in the present status of the 

1“ Mothers Who Must Earn,” p. 64. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York, 1912. 


2Woman’s Bureau Publication, No. 30. Washington, D: C., 1925. 
7 OD. cit, p. 4. 4 Tbid., p. 195. oo 
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institution itself. Statistics of marriage and divorce 
show that the prevalence of divorce has been in- 
creasing at a very rapid rate of recent years. In 
1880, there was one divorce granted to every 935 of 
the married population. In 1890, there was one to 
every 676 of the married population; in 1900, one 
to every 500; in 1916, one to every 356; in 1922, one 
to every 303; in 1923, one to every 227. The nu- 
merical increase between the year 1922 and the year 
1923 was 16,411 or 11.0%! 

Now a rapidly increasing divorce rate does not of 
itself indicate an equally rapidly increasing number 
of unhappy homes. It does, however, increase the 
number of broken homes; and it is believed by 
social workers that these homes furnish a greater 
proportion of delinquent and “problem”? children 
than do normal homes. 


A study made some years ago by Ernest H. Shicler 
of the University of Chicago, Illinois, covering 7598 in- 
mates of reformatories and industrial schools in a number 
of states disclosed the fact that over 50% of delinquent 
boys come from broken homes. . . . 

...A similar study made in 1916 revealed that 
approximately 25% of the children committed to orphan- 
ages as public charges came from either deserted or dis- 
rupted homes, and were not orphans in any literal sense.? 


1 United States Census Bureau. Statistics of Marriage and Divorce, 
p. 14, 1923. 

2Zunser, Charles. ‘The Domestic Relations Court,” Annals of the 
American Academy for Political and Social Science, Vol. CXXIV, pp. 
114-25. March, 1926. 
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Divorce, then, breaks the home and at best weakens 
its educative value; the divorced woman in a large 
number of instances leaves the home, and the stand- 
ard of living is lowered both because of lessened in- 
come and because there is no one to take care of the 
household. 

Still another aspect of the present social situation 
greatly affecting the educative status of the home is 
the lack of any adequate training for parenthood 
on the part of many young people. In the course 
of a discussion on the number of cases of insanity, 
neuroses, and minor cases of maladjustment occur- 
ring among persons who not long since were pupils in 
our public schools and of the probable responsibility 
of the home for many such tragedies, Dr. Frank- 
wood Williams writes: 


In our present conception of things it would seem that 
parenthood or rather married life required but two essentials: 
a facility on the part of the woman to cook and keep house. 
Parenthood is the only profession that can be practiced in 
the United States today without at least an apprenticeship 
training. Even to be a plumber’s helper one has to pass 
an apprenticeship period, but anyone can become a parent 
and have placed in his hands the responsibility of molding 
the lives of the children that come as a result. . . . 

The real solution will come when parents are trained.! 


The study of preschool children in Gary, Indiana, 
gave evidence of lack of knowledge on the part of 


1 Williams, Frankwood. “Every Child — How He Keeps His Mental 
Health,” Annals of the American Academy, Vol. CXXI, pp. 178-83. 
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mothers of the simplest principles of child care and 
hygiene; the dietary situation previously cited 
could not be entirely laid to economic pressure: 


Although better diet conditions are to a considerable de- 
gree coincident with higher earnings, it is apparent . . 
that factors other than poverty must also play a part in 
keeping the diets on the low plane which they largely 
occupy. Were income alone responsible, surely there 
would not be among the children in the highest income 
group 62.1% without cereals; 44.4% without vegetables; 
42.4% without eggs; 38.5% without milk; 30.4% without 
fruit; 22.9% without potatoes; and 33.6% drinking coffee. 
Racial dietary prejudices may in part account for the 
failure to use cereals and potatoes, but they do not explain 
the prevalence of coffee drinking or the lack of eggs, 
milk, fruit, and vegetables. The conclusion seems to be 
warranted that ignorance of the needs of growing children, 
the lack of realization of the importance of these foods in 
a young child’s diet, and the consequent failure to provide 
them or make certain they are eaten, are also important 
factors.! 


As a result of the study in Gary, Indiana, the fol- 
lowing conclusion has been drawn: 


Of fundamental and immediate importance .. . is the 
education of mothers in the essentials of child care—the 
food requirements of children and the method of preparing 
suitable meals for them, and their needs with reference to 
sleep, fresh air, and cleanliness.” 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 122, p. 121. 
2 Tbid., p. 128. 
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Further evidence of lack of understanding of 
children’s needs on the part of mothers is indicated 
in a study by Leeds! in which an attempt was made 
to ascertain which household activities have eco- 
nomic value, and what is the attitude of housewives 
towards them. Schedules of daily occupation and 
the distribution of their time among their various 
duties were filled out by sixty housewives. The 
families were selected to represent those earning 
enough ‘“‘for decency”’ and to include what Professor 
Patton calls the “one servant class.’’ All of the 
families studied were of American birth, and fifty-six 
of them had children. The number of children in 
each case is given below: 

11 had one child. 

g had two children. 

19 had three children. 

11 had four children. 

2 had five children. 

3 had six children. 

1 had eight children. 

How many of these children were of preschool age 
is not indicated. However, the time spent by these 
women in caring for, educating, and entertaining 
their children is fairly indicative of their appreciation 
of the importance of home education, and hence 
probably of their attitude toward the training of 
their preschool children. 


‘Leeds, John B. The Household Budget, pp. 62-66 pEDRINCOtt, 
Philadelphia, IQI7. 
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Six hours per week given to the care of children and the 
same time to their teaching and entertainment is about 
the average . . . the average time given to the oversight 
of children is about seven hours weekly; six hours is 
mentioned most frequently. The difficulty of accurate 
measurement of time coming under this head is apparent.! 


The Obligations of a Democratic Society Toward 
Family Life 


The changing occupational status of women, the 
increasing number of divorces, and the prevailing lack 
of adequate training for parenthood, these, in addi- 
tion to the cost of living and the inadequate housing 
provision discussed previously, are the factors tend- 
ing to limit the educational possibilities of the mod- 
ern family. 

Since a democratic society demands of the 
family that children be so educated from their birth 
that their growth at each moment of life may be full 
and adequate; since the realization of these demands 
requires a favorable environment and intelligent 
guidance which, as we have seen, are in the present 
state of things very difficult of attainment, it be- 
comes incumbent upon society to assist the family 
in Overcoming its present limitations so that it may 
live up to its educational responsibilities. 

The limitations placed upon the education of 
large numbers of children because of insufficient 
income obviously goes contrary to one of the cardinal 


1 Leeds. Op. cit. 
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principles of democracy: equality of opportunity 
for all. The fact that large numbers of children in 
their earliest years do not have intelligent guidance 
because of the ignorance of their parents violates 
another democratic principle; the benefit of expert 
opinion is being denied these children during a 
considerable proportion of their early lives. Further, 
the limitations placed upon the home because of 
prevalent divorce and because of the restlessness of 
certain mothers are also the concern of a democratic 
society; some form of adjustment is called for other 
than attempting to restrict divorce or force unwilling 
women back “into the home.” 


Plans Proposed to Help the Family Meet Its 


Educational Responstbilities— 


A number of plans are at present under way to 
help remedy the situation by making it possible 
for the home to discharge properly its educational 
function. These plans may be discussed under the 
following heads: (1) Those which aim to supplement 
the home education of little children through com- 
munity educational projects. (2) Those which aim 
to improve the educational aspects of the home by 
supplementing the family income. .(3) Those which 
are planned to improve the quality of home guidance 
through the better education of parents, and through 
better provision for their social well- being along 
lines other than parental ones. 
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I. Community Plans for the Care and Education of 
Young Children—Outside Agencies 


The first type of plan, namely, the supplementing 
of the home care of children through outside agencies, 
includes such projects as day nurseries, nursery 
schools, and kindergartens, as well as such agencies 
as clinics of various sorts, medical inspection, and 
nursing service. These projects have a distinctly 
educational aim with reference to parents as well as 
to children, as will appear later in the discussion. 


2. Supplementary Income 


Plans proposed to improve the educational aspect 
of the home through the supplementing of income 
are of the following varieties: 


Allowances.—Relief administered to fatherless or 
deserted families, by public or private agencies, in the 
form of allowances. Social case work of a very high 
order is being done by both private and public 
agencies in connection with such relief.! Case 
workers concern themselves with the supervision of 
the expenditure of the family allowance, but also 
with promoting the adjustment of members of the 
family toward each other and toward society, and 


1Tyson, Helen Glenn. “The Fatherless Family,” Annals of the 
American Academy, Vol. LXXVII, pp. 79-90, May, 1918. Also Tyson, 
Francis. “Family Protection through Supplemental Income,” Annals, 


Vol. CXXI, September, 1925. 
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with looking after the welfare of the various in- 
dividuals. 


Social case-work has a larger contribution to make to 
American life. It is a strategic position, because its basic 
philosophy is in harmony with the accredited belief of 
our dominant business and professional classes. . . . the 
established doctrine of individualism, tempered as it is 
by a sustained faith in family life. Pragmatically, there 
is much to be said for it: the family, despite the growth 
of industrialism, which has weakened its bonds, remains 
our strongest institution of social control; influences that 
work to stabilize the family serve the community as well. 


Mothers’ Pensions.—Mothers’ pensions may be 
considered as a form of social insurance: 


The surprising rapidity with which this provision has 
gained recognition in American Legislatures is a significant 
indication both of the need of public action and of the grow- 
ing conception of the state as having a duty towards its 
citizens — two of the underlying ideas of social insurance.” 


The movement for mothers’ pensions spread over 
the United States after 1911. Prior to that time 
the only way of administering relief to fatherless 
and deserted families was through public or private 
allowances by charitable agencies. 


By the close of legislative sessions of 1919 “‘Mothers’ 
Pensions” laws had been adopted in 39 states and in the 


1 Tyson, Francis, op. cit. Pn 
2Commons and Andrews. Social Legislation, p. 408: Harper, New 
York, 1916. ‘ 
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territories of Alaska and Hawaii. In the remaining nine 
states—all of which, with the exception of Rhode Island, 
lie in the South—bills have been under consideration in at 
least five.! 


This movement, then, has spread very rapidly. 
The conditions under which aid is granted, the 
amount of the grant, and the extent to which state 
supervision is exercised in the case of the families 
receiving aid, as well as the agencies intrusted with 
such supervision, varies greatly in the several states. 

The laws in all the states, however, have a com- 
mon purpose: 


That of preventing the breaking up of homes when, on 
account of death or disability, the support of the natural 
breadwinner of the family is removed.? 


The mothers’ pension plan, while it should 
probably be regarded only as a step toward a better 
order of things wherein such provision will be 
unnecessary because the deaths of young fathers 
will be fewer and the incomes of the wage-earners 
large enough for adequate saving,* has certain 
elements which commend it to a democratic society, 
at least in preference to what may be styled as 
Cenatity. 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 63, “Laws Relating to Mothers’ 
Pensions in the United States, Canada, and New Zealand.” Washing- 
ton, 1919. 

2 Did-sapee tls 

3 See Tyson, Commons and Andrews, and others. 
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Motherhood has been lifted out of its pauperism [by 
such legislation] and the stigma of dependency has been 
removed from the children who have lost a father’s sup- 
port. The movement has won acceptance as a sort of 
substitute for social insurance.t 

The money is paid to the mother as her right for ser- 
vice rendered to the community; the efficiency of her 
work is assured by wise supervision. The waste of child 
life is lessened; aid comes in time and the spread of poverty 
is prevented.” 


The Adjustment of Wages to Family Needs.— 
Plans for adjusting wages to the needs of family 
support are of two sorts: (a) the legal minimum 
family wage, (b) the extra wages for dependents, or, 
as an alternative to this plan, state support for 
children. ‘The first plan—the minimum wage scale— 
leaves the initiative to the state rather than to 
private industries. Such a scale has been established 
in Australia and New Zealand, and raises the pay- 
ments of all men to a standard large enough to sup- 
port a family regardless of the number of dependents. 
The second plan—a graduated wage scale — was 
introduced into France in 1916 and met with imme- 
diate success. A similar development took place in 
Germany, while Austria, Belgium,-Holland, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Sweden also offer examples of 
similar experiments.’ 


1 Compare Commons and Andrews. (See page 260.) 
2 Tyson, Francis. Op. cit. sk 
3 Hughes. Mothers in Industry, pp. 16 ff. 
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3. Parental Education 


Plans to improve the educational aspect of family 
life through the better education of parents are 
everywhere being advocated; indeed, the other 
varieties of plans discussed, 1.¢. those aiming to 
assist the family with the education of little children 
and those aiming to assist the family through 
supplemental income, include definite provision 
for parental education. Various means of securing 
the codperation of parents and promoting their 
education in connection with the work of day 
nurseries and nursery schools have been discussed 
in other chapters. Projects such as community- 
provided medical inspection of preschool children 
also regard the problem of parental education as 
within their sphere: 


These mechanisms for the medical supervision of the 
[preschool] period, such as infant consultations, visiting 
nurse systems, hospital service, . . . . derive their pecu- 
liar benefits from the extent to which they become educative 
devices demonstrating to parents proper child care... . 
Control of the preschool period is an educational not a 
medical problem. 


Many people regard it as highly probable that 
some failures on the part of the family to provide a 
proper educational environment for young children 
are due to the discontent on the part of some 


1Dealey, William L., “Educational Control of the Preschool Period.” 
Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. XXIV, pp. 114-48. March, 1917. 
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married women with an entirely domestic life. To 
try to find a better adjustment for mothers of this 
type is a social problem which seems to be well worth 
much thought and effort. 

The Smith College Institute for Coordinating 
Women’s Interests! was started in the hope of 
helping to better the adjustment of the modern 
woman — particularly the college woman — to the 
home situation. Investigations have been insti- 
tuted and experiments attempted to determine the 
possibilities of codperative kitchens, laundries, and 
nurseries in the hope of so relieving mothers of 
domestic cares that they may enjoy more activity 
outside of the home without detriment to their 
families. 

The euthenics course recently started at Vassar 
represents another effort to promote the _ better 
adjustment of the modern young woman by helping 
her see her college work in its relation to her quite 
possible life-work of home-making and child-caring.? 

On the whole, the discussions in this chapter seem 
to justify the following conclusions: 

That the modern family is in many instances 
at present inadequate to the task of educating young 
children according to the standards- required by the 
best present thought on the subject. 

2. That this inadequacy is due on the one hand to 
certain serious handicaps upon the family and its 


1See School and Society, Vol. XXII, p. 491, October 17, 1925. 
2 See Vassar College, Report of the President, 1925. 
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members because of social conditions; and on the 
other hand to the very high character of the stand- 
ards mentioned above. 

3. That there is an increasing tendency on the 
part of the community to come forward and assist 
the family to better carry on its educational function. 

4. That this tendency on the part of the com- 
munity is in no small measure due to a fairly wide- 
spread conviction that the preservation of the 
family as an educational institution is to the interest 
of society as a whole. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL: ITS ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES 


The English Nursery School 


The modern nursery school as distinguished from 
the day nursery or the informal pre-kindergarten 
group is in its origin an English institution. In 1907, 
the Consultative Committee of the English Board of 
Education recommended the establishment of nur- 
sery schools for the following reasons: 

The infant schools of the time were unsuitable 
for very young children, both as regards hygienic 
conditions and mental occupation. 

2. Nevertheless, the Committee was convinced 
that large numbers of children would be left all 
day uncared for and unsuitably “minded” if they 
were not allowed to come to school until the age 
of five.! 

It appeared, then, to this Committee that neither 
the home, nor the institutions until that time planned 
to help the home educate little children, had proved 
to be equal to the undertaking; hence they suggested 
the development of a new institution. 


1 Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 1g08: “School 
Attendance of Children below the Age of Five.” 
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The spread of the nursery school movement in 
England has been due on the one hand to the efforts 
of the Education Department, representing a 
national conscience newly awakened to the needs of 
young children. On the other hand this develop- 
ment has been due to the individual efforts of the 
two educational leaders of the English nursery 
school: Miss Grace Owen! and Miss Margaret 
McMillan. 

It is here proposed to consider the English nursery 
school as it has developed under the influence of this 
national interest and the efforts of its educational 
leaders from the following aspects: (1) The specific 
aims of the movement. (2) The nursery school 
procedure. (3) The educational theory of the 
English nursery school. (4) The standards set for 
the training of nursery school teachers, and the 
provision made for such training. (5) The present 
status of the institution with reference to the 
national school system. 


The Specific Aims of the English Movement 


To improve the physical health of young children, 
until so recently left unsupervised by the community 
from the time they outgrow the baby health center 
to the time they enter school is one of the chief aims 
of the English nursery school. Miss McMillan, 


1 Miss Owen is the sister-in-law of Dr. J. McKeen Cattell. She studied 
at Teachers College, attending one of Professor Patty Hill’s first lecture 
courses in that institution, 
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on the basis of her experience in a London school 
clinic, writes thus: 


The clinic we started in 1908 at Bow and moved in 
1910 to Deptford has been crowded for years with thou- 
sands of children suffering from diseases that can easily 
be wiped out forever. . . . It cures them again and again. 
It does not prevent and cannot prevent their return. 

Now a large system of nursery schools, if properly 
equipped, would cut at the root of all this misery. 

In ten years the clinic has not wiped out any disease at all! 
It has not emptied its own waiting-room! ! 


Miss Owen, describing the gap of unsupervised 
years stretching between the infant clinic and the 
school medical inspection, writes: 


The nursery school, open to all children over the age 
of two, will bridge this gap. By means of it, regular super- 
vision, the prompt treatment of ailment and disease, the 
necessary attention to right food, clothing, personal hab- 
its, and healthy surroundings are all made possible.” 


In the Prefatory Memorandum of the Education 
Act of 1918 appears the statement that 


. the improvement of their [the children’s] health is 
indeed one of the main benefits which attendance at a 
good nursery school should bring with it. 


1McMillan, Margaret. The Nursery School, p. 25. Dutton, New 
York, 1919. 

2 Nursery School Education, p. 13. , 

Education Act, 1918. Regulations for Nursery Schqols. See 
“Statutory Rules and Orders” draft dated March 31, 1918. 
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_ Another aim of the English nursery school urged 
by its originators is to provide a suitable environ- 
ment for the child’s growing mind: 


The years between two and six are years when the 
child is gathering ideas from his surroundings with amaz- 
ing rapidity—the memories of this period are generally 
tenacious—his mind is constantly occupied with things 
present to his senses, and he receives multitudes of vivid 
impressions, the material for later thinking. Therefore 
it is important that he should be surrounded by an envi- 
ronment, both physical and intellectual, which shall bring 
to him a rich variety of ideas of a desirable kind. 

A most important aspect of the nursery school is to 
meet the child’s need here.1 


In the Board of Education’s Prefatory Memoran- 
dum previously referred to, a section is devoted to 
“Mental and Social Training”’: 


It would be a mistake to assume that healthy physical 
development is the sole concern of the nursery school, 
and that the growth of the mind can safely be neglected. 
The school should provide specified training on this side 
as well as on the physical. It has much to do in the way of 
preparing the children to begin the work of the elementary 
school with well-formed habits, with minds alert and eager 
fcorlearn a... 


The English nursery school represents in the 
minds of its leaders an attempt to obviate some of 
the inequalities in the matter of environment as 


1 Owen, op. cit., p. 22. 2 Education Act, op. cit. 
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between the children of the rich and the children 
of the poor. Miss Owen writes: 


A life in the open air, space to run about, rooms having 
a sunny aspect, and suitable arrangements for rest and 
sleep—these are conditions of first importance. .. . 

... In a slum area... narrow streets, hard pave- 
ments, ill-built houses and drab and meagre home con- 
ditions, furnish poor material for satisfying his [the child’s] 
alert and eager senses.! 


In her book on the nursery school, Miss McMillan 
makes a very special point of the need for equalizing 
environmental conditions. 

“Educate every child as if he were your own” is 
the motto of the McMillan Nursery School. Con- 
cerning the question of existing inequalities of 
opportunity, Miss McMillan comments: 


They, being children, need that very important kind 
of early education called nurture. Can this be given, and 
given entirely by, let us say, the average mother? The 
well-to-do mother never attempts to do it alone. She 
engages a nurse, perhaps also a’ governess, perhaps a 
school-room maid; a great many engage a cook, also a 
‘housemaid. All these mother helps work in a spacious 
house, with, probably, a fine garden. I don’t wish to 
continue the parallel. It is too cruel.? 


Leaders of the nursery school movement in England 
give it as one of their definite aims to improve 
through education the standard of home care; in 


1 Owen, op. cit., p. 23. vat ot 
McMillan, of. cit., p. 23. (Italics in the original.) _ 
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no case do they wish to have these schools take the 
place of home care, or relieve the mother of her 
responsibility: 


We would definitely state that it is not our intention 
to take away the responsibility of the mother. Our aim 
is rather to awaken her to a sense of her own great respon- 
sibility. We try to educate the mother with the child, and 
when we take the child we accept also a certain amount 
of responsibility for the mother. 

Almost all our mothers love their children. The trouble 
is that some love them so unwisely. . . .! 


In discussing the needs of preschool children, 
Miss Owen writes: 


It is hard to see how . . . results can be attained with- 
out the help of some such institution [as the nursery 
school], carried on in close codperation with the home. 
The nursery school superintendent derives influence with 
parents from their knowledge of the skilled care she is 
giving to their children every day; the improvement the 
parents can see wins their appreciation and coéperation. 

There is a common notion that the nursery school is 
primarily a substitute for home. We feel at once that 
this idea is not sound when we consider the education of 
the child of nursery school age in its broader and deeper 
aspects. The nourishment of the mind and feeling as 
well as of the body is naturally supplied by the mother 
during the first years of childhood. Whether she be inad- 
equate or not, no one can take her place, for the intimacy 


1Stevinson, Emma. (Superintendent of the Margaret McMillan 
Nursery School.) The Open Air Nursery School, p. 8. Dutton, New 
York, 1923. 
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between mother and child is perfect... . Therefore, if 
the nursery school is merely a substitute for the home, 
it is at best a lame thing... . 

It is built upon a firmer foundation when it is conceived 
as an extension of home-life.+ 


Miss McMillan strongly insists upon close codpera- 
tion between the nursery school and the home: 


The nursery itself should be attached to homes, other- 
wise it is not a nursery, but only a receiving station. .. . 
A covered way .. . could be built out from every house 
or block of houses; and along this path little children 
could be taken by guardians or even by the teacher nurses 
themselves every morning. In this way we can get nearer 
what is best in the good private nursery, viz: the nearness 
of the mother, and also her codperation and even control. 
. . - No one has a right to ask that she part from her 
little one, and we shall not part them if this thing is well 
done.? 


Miss McMillan even suggests an idea something 
like the experiment since attempted in several 
places in the United States — a cooperative nursery, 
in which the mothers take charge: 


The nursery school... is the private nursery en- 
larged, and adapted to the average family’s needs; and 
there is no reason why it should not-rival any private 
nursery in its home-likeness and efficiency, or why, for 
that matter, it should not one day be presided over by 
the mothers themselves.* 


1 Owen, op. cit, p.14.  * McMillan, of. cit. p. 29. ° 3 Ibid., p. 23. 
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There is little or no direct suggestion made by 
leaders of the English nursery school that the 
institution may perhaps prove to be valuable for 
children belonging to prosperous and educated 
families. “The nearest approach to such a suggestion 
is given in a discussion by Miss Owen of the value 
for children of an environment adapted especially 
to their needs rather than to those of adults, and of 
the advantage in the nursery school of having 
adults on hand to guide them, who are not too busy 
with other things to be able or willing to give them 
attention: 

In the nursery school, there is 


. above all the understanding that everything is 
meant to be handled and used freely by the children. . . . 
Thus the nursery school is able to give the children a 
wider field for the exercise of their powers than is usually 
possible at home. . . . 

Again, the children here find grown-up friends who have 
plenty of time to play with them, answer their questions, 
and wait for them while they slowly learn to perform all 
the little duties of their daily lives. ... This is hardly 
possible in most homes.! 


In addition, Miss Owen suggests without quali- 
fication the advantage to the child of group asso- 
ciation: 


Once more, the little child in the nursery school finds 
himself among a number of children: of varying ages, 


1 Owen, oP. cit., p. 20. 
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some of whom are of the same age as himself. This is a 
new and valuable experience. 

Games are the more delightful and the daily habits 
that have to be learned . . . are not nearly so difficult 
and irksome when others are sharing the experience.! 


At other times, writers on the nursery school 
movement 2 in England have stressed the point that 
these institutions, being part of the national school 
system, would reach classes of the population who 
would never send their children to charitable insti- 
tutions, and who nevertheless were unable to provide 
properly for the little ones. On the whole, however, 
it seems fair to state that the English nursery school 
has as its first aim to provide a desirable environment 
from the standpoint of the child’s physical, mental, 
and social needs, as well as expert guidance which 
shall include also the guidance of parents, for 
children of the economically less favored classes.* 


English Nursery School Procedure 
Health and Physical Education. — The Board of 


Education ‘‘ Regulations for Nursery Schools” state 
that “‘adequate arrangements must be made for 


1 Tbid., p. 20. 

2 See article by Orline Foster, Mother and Child Magazine, January, 
1923, in which the author reports an interview with Miss Owen in the 
summer of 1922. 

3 This is opposed to the opinion voiced by Bertrand Russell in his new 
book, Education and the Good Life, it which he reconimends nursery 
school training for all children. 
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attending to the health, nourishment and physical 
welfare of the children.” ! 

The ‘“‘Prefatory Memorandum” offers suggestions 
concerning (1) general hygiene, including diet, rest, 
physical training, and exercise in the open air; 
(2) medical supervision: 


Whether maintained by the Local Education Authority 
or by a voluntary body, the school should be under the 
supervision of the school Medical Officer. . 

Each child should be medically inspected according to 
a prescribed schedule as soon as possible after admission, 
and should be seen, though not necessarily examined, by 
the doctor not less than once a term... . 

The School Nurse may be employed to assist in the 
periodical medical examination of the children . . . she 
may also pay daily visits to the school to make a “health 
inspection.” . . . In many cases, however, it would be 
more satisfactory that the Superintendent or another 
member of the staff who possesses the requisite qualifi- 
cations should discharge some or all of these duties. . . . 

Records of physical conditions . . . should be kept on 
schedules . . . and should be transferred when the child 
enters the ordinary school.? 


Miss Owen’s book on nursery school education 
contains a chapter by Catherine Chisholm, M.D., 
Honorary Physician to the Manchester Babies 
Hospital, on ‘‘The Hygiene of the Nursery School.’’ 


1 Education Act, op. cit. 
2 [bid. 
3 Owen, of. cit., Part IV, pp. 95-132. 
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This paper includes a discussion of the child’s stage 
of development—his physical characteristics, sense 
development, speech, and muscular movements— 
in addition to suggestions concerning bathing, 
clothing, training in regular physical habits, rest, 
and diet as part of the nursery school routine. 

The writings of Miss Owen and Miss McMillan, 
and in particular the vivid account of The Open-Atr 
Nursery School by Miss Stevinson, give abundant 
evidence that the physical care and education of the 
children is given a very important place in the 
procedure of the English nursery school. 


Children’s Activities —The “ Prefatory Memoran- 
dum” on nursery schools warns against the wrong 
sort of intellectual education: 


Formal work in reading, writing, and arithmetic should 
have no place at all in the nursery school. The best prep- 
aration for the three R’s is a training in speech and 
language.! 


The following positive suggestions are offered in 
the same memorandum: 


The children should be taught to use their voices natu- 
rally. . . . They should be encouraged to ask questions, 
to understand and act upon what is said to them, to talk 
freely on their own little concerns, to say simple rhymes 
and poems, and to sing together. . . . The skillful teacher 
will know how to entice even the shyest child into talking. 
The picture books and toys, with which a nursery school 


be 


1 Education Act, op. cit. 
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should be well stocked, the garden and the pets . . . will 
furnish material enough for talking. 


Miss Owen states very definitely that in any 
formal sense instruction has no place in the nursery 
school: 


No reading, no writing, no number lessons should on 
any account be required—no object lessons as commonly 
known should be allowed, for the time for these things is 
not yet. ... 

All tests of progress should be rigidly excluded from 
the nursery school. Any tendency to expect a given 
amount of proficiency in any particular direction should 
be zealously avoided. The nursery school has nothing to 
do with standard results as known in the elementary 
school, and it cannot too carefully guard its privilege in 
this respect. 

This does not mean that the child is not learning, or 
that progress is not looked for during this period. Imper- 
ceptible though it may seem from day to day, it is unmis- 
takably shown in healthy growth of body, increase of 
physical control and power of sustained attention, multi- 
plying interests, and happy freedom in creative activity.” 


Miss Owen’s suggestions for educative activities 
in the nursery school include the following varieties: 

In the first place, a morning service of prayer and 
praise is urged: 

Little direct teaching will be wise or necessary; but 
the devotional attitude, the reverent silences, the simple 


1 Education Act, op. cit. 2 Owen, oP. cit. p. 25. 
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prayers and hymns that are in close relation to childish 
experiences, will afford opportunity for the children to 
give expression to their religious sense.! 


A morning talk is recommended, in which there 
will be a courteous interchange of greetings. 


This is the time for introducing any fresh topic of 
lively interest. Formal conversation lessons or picture 
talks will have no place. A picture—carefully selected— 
may often be shown for the purpose of crystallizing happy 
impressions or counteracting harmful ones, but it should 
not be subjected to formal analysis through questions and 
answers. . . . Froebel’s Mother-Play Book, in spite of its 
quaintness, is full of suggestions for the wise use of pictures 
with little children.? 


Nature work is in Miss Owen’s plan to be given 
through: having the children “live as closely as 
possible with nature,” gathering flowers, playing 
with pets, and enjoying the out-of-doors. 


When the child is old enough to leave the nursery 
school he should have made friends with many living 
creatures, large and small; he should have learned to 
notice and to question what he does not understand, and 
to have some dim presentiment of the wonder, beauty, and 
mystery of living things, and of the part he can play in 
caring for them.’ 


Stories and story telling, construction, modeling, 
bead-stringing, and play with toys are among the 


1 Thid., p. 56. a Tbid.; peasy. 
3 [bid., pp. 59 f. (Italics supplied. This is a typical Froebelian-phrase.) 
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activities suggested by Miss Owen and she further 
recommends the use of Mme. Montessori’s didactic 
material. 

Concerning the Montessori apparatus Miss Owen 
says: ) 


In the nursery school we have an excellent opportunity 
of testing the value of apparatus for very young children 
devised on the principles underlying that of Dr. Montes- 
sori. We probably have a better opportunity than in the 
infant school or kindergarten, because we have the chil- 
dren from the age of two. The Montessori apparatus is 
eminently suited for the period of child-life when the 
motive of activity is pleasure in the activity itself ‘without 
reference to an end, although its use develops a sense of 
purpose. 

The result of such pleasurable activity is chiefly the 
acquirement of sense experience and the formation of 
desirable physiological habits, and belongs to the period 
when the child is not yet ready to create or to express 
ideas in more than a rudimentary manner. This stage 
coincides with the first years of the nursery school.! 


Miss McMillan’s suggestions for nursery school 
activities show her to have been influenced by 
Seguin and by Montessori. She offers suggestions 
for the formal teaching of color, and a more elaborate 
plan for the study of form. The latter study is 
planned to lead up to reading and writing, the 
beginnings of which Miss McMillan would have 
taught in the nursery school. 


1 Owen, op. cit., pp. 66 f. 
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The letters of the alphabet, in Miss McMillan’s 
plan, are to be taught through the use of material 
analogous to the Seguin form board. ‘The five- 
year-old children in the nursery school were at the 
time she wrote her book drilled in the building of 
words by combining letters. | 

While Miss McMillan emphasizes the fact that 
children need to move about, and that the room 
need not be quiet like a “book classroom” the 
procedure recommended, in addition to being based 
upon a psychology of learning not generally accepted, 
appears to be fixed and formal in comparison with 
progressive kindergarten methods. 


Social-Moral Training. — The value for little 
children of association in groups, as well as certain 
definite lines along which “social” training may be 
given, are mentioned in the Board of Education 
Memorandum quoted above: 


The nursery school should afford 'scope also for social 
training; thus children should be trained to eat properly 
and in general to “behave mannerly at table.” They 
should assist in laying and clearing the table, and perhaps 
in some simple washing up. In the same way they should 
be enlisted in the service of keeping rooms tidy. ... If 
it is rightly conducted, the whole trend of the nursery 
school will be to accustom children to attend to them- 
selves, to fasten and unfasten clothes and boots ... to 
keep themselves as well as their surroundings neat and 
tidy, and to take pride in helping themselves and one 
another. . . . 
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Again, even little children can learn to share in games, 
and to play with common toys. . . . 

It will be found advisable to let occasions of collective 
work, in stories, games or music succeed periods when 
children are left to play as their own choice dictates.! 


Concerning social training, Miss Owen writes: 


The atmosphere of hurry in many homes, and the 
bewildering round of activities, give place in the nursery 
school to ordered services rendered to self and others. 
. . . Whether it be the care of the rooms, the tending 
of animals and plants, the laying of the tables for meals, 
the serving of the food, all these social acts . . . will be 
laying the foundations for the highest form of self-expres- 
sion—self-devotion—in later life. 


The Educational Theory of the English Nursery 
School 


A study of the education of little children in 
English nursery schools reveals the following prin- 
cipal sources of nursery school methods: (1) The 
Froebelian kindergarten theory; (2) the theory of 
Mme. Montessori; (3) the theory of the more 
progressive kindergarten. 

Miss Owen’s recommendation of an opening ser- 
vice followed by a morning talk are clearly reflec- 
tions of the usual practice in Froebelian kinder- 
gartens.2, Her use of the Froebelian Mother-Play 

1 Education Act, op. cit. 


2Qwen, Grace. “A Study of Early Kindergartens.” Elementary 
School Teacher, Vol. VII. December, 1906. 
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pictures as incidental material has been mentioned 
in her own words, and concerning finger plays she 
again refers to Froebel’s theory: 


It was Friedrich Froebel who invited parents and kinder- 
garten teachers to reflect on the significance of the little 
traditional finger plays that have been used and handed 
on from generation to generation by mothers of all nations. 
Such a one is “‘patter cake, patter cake, baker’s man... .” 

It is needless to urge that, without the initial interest 
of the children, finger plays are completely valueless, as 
mechanical conformity to the urgent invitation of a teacher 
they are nothing but sacrilege, an insult to childhood and 
the traditional play of mothers with their children. As 
true baby plays, they have their place both at home and 
in the kindergarten.! 


Miss Owen’s suggestions about nature study are 
very much in line with Froebel’s own.? 

The influence which Montessori has had upon the 
educational procedure of the English nursery school 
appears, as we have seen, in Miss Owen’s discussion 
of the didactic apparatus and in the teaching of 
color and form advocated by Miss McMillan. It 
may also be traced in the suggestions for social 
training through participation in practical life 
activities offered in the “Prefatory Memorandum” 
concerning nursery schools. 

Miss Owen’s discussion of handwork and other 


10Owen. Nursery School Education, pp. 73 f. eo 
? See Froebel. Education by Development, Chap. VII. Translation by 
Jarvis, Appleton, 1899. “s 
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constructive activities in the nursery school on the 
whole suggests the practice of the progressive 
kindergarten. She says: 


There is no doubt that building-bricks, sand, and 
colored beads stand unrivalled in the affection of little 
children as building material. Of these three, building- 
bricks are perhaps of the greatest educative value... . 

In this play children must be left free to carry out 
their own desires and interests . . . any kind of dictated 
work is entirely out of place.! 


And again, 


In all constructive work and play the making of things 
for a definite purpose should be encouraged. The nursery 
school teacher will exercise her art and intelligence in so 
organizing the life of the little community that real needs 
arise. Self-directed activity, not the task imposed, how- 
ever kindly, will be the motive force.? 


The treatment of dramatic play in Miss Owen’s 
book is perhaps more suggestive of traditional than 
of progressive kindergarten practice; she stresses 
the value of dramatic games—such as, for example, 
playing “‘Shoemaker’—when such games are ini- 
tiated by the teacher. However, Miss Owen insists 
upon a choice of game which will be meaningful to 
the children because the activity to be represented 
has entered into their experience: 


To expect our town-bred children to represent in 
play the activities of farmer or woodcutter, life of bird 


1QOwen. Op. cit., pp. 83 f, 2 [bid., p. 85. 
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or insect in garden, field, or hedgerow without much 
careful preparation, is foolish, because so entirely arti- 
ficial. 


No consistent background of educational psy- 
chology is presented in Miss Owen’s book on Nursery 
School Education. However, Part II of the book is 
devoted to a general discussion of ““The Mind of the 
Child”’ by Olive A. Wheeler, lecturer in Education, 
Manchester University. It is based in the main 
upon McDougall’s psychology and, as was shown 
in an earlier chapter, upon Freud’s point of view. 
The following analysis of the three sections of the 
paper seems to show its derivation: 

Chapter I is concerned with the “Innate Bases of 
Character.”” These are (1) the natural appetites, 
such as hunger, thirst, and sexual activity; (2) the 
instincts, such as curiosity and pugnacity. 

Chapter II discusses the ‘‘Acquired Bases of 
Character.” ‘The processes involved in the devel- 
opment of character are considered to be (1) the 
development of cognition; (2) the development of 
conation; (3) the development of feeling. The last 
development is described as taking place through the 
“grouping of the emotions around organizing ideas,” 
1.¢. the formation of “sentiments.” 


In the strong and mature character the whole emotional 
life is usually organized under the control of one gominating 
sentiment.? ‘ 


1 [bid., pp. 27-55. erbideupedve 
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Chapter III is devoted to “The Development of 
Self-Consciousness.”’ 


Reflective self-consciousness is essentially a_ social 
product, and arises through the directing influence of 
the social instincts, namely, self-assertion and __ self- 
abasement, gregariousness, sympathy, suggestion, imi- 
tation and play... -! 

The child’s sense of his own personality develops through 
interaction with those around him. . . . This knowledge 
of self is in turn used to interpret others.? 


The nursery school teacher, in guiding the child, 


can ... prevent the unnatural repression of primitive 
impulses. The one thing she must not do is encourage 
premature morality. ... The morality of a civilized 
community must not be imposed upon the child by the 
wholesale suppression of his natural instincts. Rather he 
must grow gradually into it by facing and solving innumer- 
able conflicts. . . . In this way, and in this way alone, 
will there be complete harmony between consciousness and 
the vast resources of the unconscious. 


Miss McMillan’s discussion of ‘Psychology from 
the Standpoint of the Teacher-Nurse”’ is fragmentary 
and evidently based upon an older theory of “facul- 
ties.’ She says, speaking of the child’s mind: 


Reason is still in its infancy, and tmagination, its herald, 
and also its mother, holds the field almost alone. . .4 


ETDId peso: 3 Thid., pp. 52 f. 
bids pst. 4McMillan, of. cit., p. 219. 
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Nursery teachers, according to Miss McMillan, 
must not only have a course in general psy- 
chology, 


. . they must specialize in the study of childhood, that 
is, the study of the imagination.! 

Every mental image, then, wants to project itself and 
a child has less power than an adult to prevent this pro- 
jection. This is his state, and it explains in part why he 
is so active, so restless even, and why he is so often the 
victim of the imagination. He has to use his small store 
of mental images. He has to use them because they are 
charged with force and the power that will bridle them is 
hardly born.? 


It will appear, then, from the foregoing excerpts 
from the books of leaders of the nursery school 
movement in England, that the psychological back- 
ground for the theory of nursery school education 
as it has developed in England is not comprehen- 
sive. 

Mental testing is not mentioned in connection 
with nursery school activities; but Miss Wheeler, 
in the article on “ The Mind of the Child” previously 
discussed, mentions the desirability of encouraging 
the psychological study of nursery school children 
in the future. Her suggestion, ~ however, bears 
rather upon the investigation of matters such as the 
time at which the several instincts develop than 
upon the diagnostic testing of individuals. 


1 [bid., p. 224. 2 Ibid., p. 221. 
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The Training of English Nursery School Teachers 


Both Miss Owen and Miss McMillan have given 
careful thought to the matter of teacher training. 
In connection with the Rachel McMillan Nursery 
School, there is a training center designed to 
train the type of worker designated by Miss 
McMillan as a “Teacher-Nurse.” The curriculum 
of the college has from the first included “dental 
training” (instruction and clinical experience in 
dental hygiene) and experience in a general clinic 
for children’s diseases, in addition to a variety of 
other subjects more generally included in training 
class curricula. The latter group of subjects in- 
cludes physical training; music (including dancing, 
dramatization, and instrumental music); a course in 
psychology especially planned to help the teacher 
understand the child of nursery school age; a course 
in history given mainly in connection with drama- 
tization; handwork; art; and gardening. Extensive 
opportunity for the observation of children and 
practice in the care of them is provided throughout 
the course. Miss McMillan writes that 


One of the aims of the McMillan School is to bring into 
being a place and a system whereby student teachers 
could learn to give . . . nurture in a way that will be 
most vital, sure, and effective. In order to do this last we 
had to secure conditions of training that would give the 
students free and daily access to children and the work of 
nurture, but we also had to bring them into touch with 
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trained observers and scientists . . . and finally we had to 
engage artists.! 


Concerning teacher training Miss Owen writes: 


It is evident that an adequate training in the bodily 
care of children must find a place in the curriculum of a 
training college for superintendents and assistants in 
nursery schools.” 


Miss Owen feels that the very word “teacher” 
gives a wrong idea, and that “nurse”’ is also inade- 
quate. A new term altogether seems to her to be 
called for. She further says, 


What we want is some one born with the instinct of 
understanding and the capacity for handling the infant, 
trained in the bodily care of the young child, and who 
considers no task too menial and no detail of attendance 
too unpleasant. Such a woman must be sufficiently 
trained in physiology and psychology to know the dangers 
of over-stimulating the delicate newly developing nerve 
cells and fibers which are just learning to co-ordinate 
muscular action. She must know enough about the desires 
of child-life, and the need of self-expression, to be able to 
supply stimuli of sound, touch, sight, smell, and action, 
and to present suitable material by means of which the 
child may give vent to his desire for self-expression. . . . 
It seems to the writer imperative that training in some 
well-regulated institutional nursery or hospital is essential.’ 


_ In addition, Miss Owen says that she does not 
believe that such training may profitably be given 


1 Ibid., p. 334. Pa 
2Owen. Nursery School Education, p. 129. 8. Jb1d., 'p. 129. 
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through lectures or through visits to hospitals, but 
feels it can only be adequately supplied through 
actual practice under the supervision of a good 
superintendent. 

The curriculum for a training class in nursery 
education suggested by Miss Owen is rather similar 
to that suggested by Miss McMillan. It includes, in 
addition to hospital training, social studies; psycho- 
logical studies; practical courses in hand-work; 
cookery for children and the making of children’s 
garments; gardening and nature study; literature.} 


She adds that 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that special train- 
ing should be given to all to whom the management of a 
nursery school is to be entrusted. . . . Courses of train- 
ing should be made easily available, but should be inva- 
riably required.” 


The Board of Education requires that teachers in 
English nursery schools pass two years at a recog- 
nized teacher training college. At the end of this 
time they may receive the teacher’s diploma. 
They may then attend for one year a school such as 
the Rachel McMillan Training Center, to receive 
special nursery school training there. Upon the 
successful completion of this additional year’s work, 
the future nursery school teacher receives a further 
endorsement of her diploma, but the additional 
training is optional. 

1 [bid., pp. 135 ff. 2 Ibid., p. 138. 
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The provisions of the aet for training requirement 
are considered by Miss McMillan to be inadequate. 
She comments upon the fact that the only part of 
the McMillan Training Center course recognized as 
essential by the Board of Education is the practical 
experience in the shelters.! 


The Status of the Nursery School in England 


The Fisher Act of 1918 made possible the estab- 
lishment of nursery schools throughout England. 
It granted local education authorities the following 
powers: (1) Supplying or aiding the supply of 
nursery schools (which expression shall include all 
nursery classes) for children over two and under 
five years of age, or such later age as shall be approved 
by the Board of Education, whose attendance at 
such a school is necessary or desirable for their 
healthy physical and mental development. (2) At- 
tending to the health, nourishment, and physical 
welfare of children attending the nursery schools. 

Further provisions of the act arranged for the 
payment of grants to nursery schools open to 
inspection by the local education authority. 

As a recognized part of the national school 
system the English nursery school is subject to the 
regulations of the Board of Education, and the 
Memorandum prefatory to these regulations, several 
times referred to in this chapter, defines standards 


1McMillan, of. cit., p. 334. 
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for nursery schools with respect to the following 
points: (1) the physical care of the children, including 
medical inspection and supervision as well as health 
education; (2) the mental and social education of the 
children; (3) the administrative details of the insti- 
tution; (4) the staffing of the institution. 

The nursery school staff is defined as comprising 
three classes of workers: superintendents, adult 
assistants and nurses, probationers. The duties to 
be expected of each of these workers are discussed, 
and some suggestions are made as to proper qualifi- 
cations, but training is not definitely standardized; 
in fact, the following significant statement is made: 


It is a matter of importance to facilitate the free inter- 
change of teachers between nursery schools and other 
schools; the creation of a separate caste of nursery school 
teachers would be a matter of regret in the interests of 
the teaching profession.! 


The regulations further suggest that proposals 
be submitted to establish nursery schools in con- 
nection with day nurseries. It is, however, care- 
fully emphasized that proposals to establish such 
schools in the premises of public schools would need 
careful consideration. This consideration would 
include a study of the premises, the size of the school 
and infant school, how supervision might be ar- 
ranged for, and how the mid-day meal might be 
arranged for under the Provision of Meals Act. 


1 Education Act, op. cit. 
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In 1923, the Joint Parliamentary Advisory Council 
reported on nursery schools, to the following effect: 
(1) That they were successful educational institu- 
tions: The evidence seemed to confirm without 
doubt the worth of the nursery schools in their 
fulfillment of a three-fold purpose: (a) social, (0) 
health, (c) educational. (2) That from the standpoint 
of cost the establishment and running of nursery 
schools presented a serious problem: 


Valuable as the results of existing nursery schools are 
known to be... it is much to be regretted that the 
prevailing cost per capita offers a serious bar to their 
extension. It is to be hoped that some method of reducing 
the cost and running them on more economical lines may 
be evolved in the near future, otherwise there appears to 
be little likelihood of new nursery schools being opened, 


or receiving state aid, however greatly they may be 
needed.! 


This, then, may be said to be the status of the 
English nursery school: (1) It is a recognized part 
of the public school system. (2) Its worth as an 
educational institution has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of the above mentioned committee. 
(3) The provision of an adequate number of nursery 
schools seems to be conditioned upon the develop- 
ment of more economical methods of conducting 
them. 


1 Report on Nursery Schools, 1923, p. 1. Joint Patliamentary Ad- 
visory Committee. Vy 
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The Nursery School in America 


As has previously been indicated, the American 
nursery school is one of the outcomes of an interest 
in pre-kindergarten education which may be traced 
in the main to two principal sources: (1) A scientific 
interest in early childhood resulting from new 
emphases in the sciences of biology, physiology, 
psychology, and medicine. (2) Experimental efforts 
in the held of mental hygiene.! 

Nursery schools, or directed pre-kindergarten 
groups, have developed in the main through the 
following agencies: (1) The activities of departments 
of psychology and education in certain leading uni- 
versities of the country. (2) The efforts of indi- 
viduals, and groups other than universities, interested 
in research. (3) The efforts of educated parents 
who have experienced increasing difficulty in pro- 
viding adequately for the education of their young 
children under existing social conditions. (4) The 
efforts of individuals and associations interested in 
improving the educational status of the day nursery. 

As a result of the variety of agencies at work in the 
development of the American nursery school, such 
schools are of widely differing types. It is proposed 
in this chapter to consider first the general back- 
ground of the movement here in contrast to the 
background of the English movement; and secondly 


1 These new emphases and experimental efforts have been discussed 


in Chapter VII. 
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the varying aims and methods of American nursery 
schools in so far as these may be shown through the 
study of a few outstanding examples. 

Of the new nursery school in England Dr. Arnold 
Gesell! writes: 


It may be regarded as a self-protective social measure, 
a phase of the public health movement which recognizes 
the fundamental importance of the period of early child- 
hood. Poverty, ignorance and neglect press with excep- 
tional weight upon children of preschool age. England is 
seeking a remedy.” 


The psychological background of the English 
nursery school is, as we have shown earlier, rather 
meager. In contrast to the situation in England, 
the American nursery school is possessed of a rich 
background of educational theory. Our educational 
psychology, with its objective methods and devel- 
oping techniques is at the service of the nursery 
school. Further, the American nursery school may 
draw directly upon the theory and practice of the 
progressive kindergarten, as these have been devel- 
oped under the influence of modern educational 
psychology and philosophy. In addition, the Amer- 
ican nursery school benefits from the technique 
worked out in the English schools; most directly 
through the services of nursery- school workers 
trained in England who have come here that we may 

1 Director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 


2 Gesell. ‘The Nursery School Movement.” School. and Society, 
pp. 642-652. November 22, 1924. - 
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learn of them the special methods of the “teacher- 
nurse.’”! 

Turning now to consider the varying aims and 
activities of American nursery schools, these will be 
discussed under the following headings: (1) Research 
centers. (2) Groups organized through the efforts 
of private individuals for the benefit of their own 
children. (3) Philanthropic nursery schools. 


The American Research Center Nursery School 


The research center pre-kindergarten group ante- 
dated the specially organized “nursery school” 
which has developed since our American contact 
with the English movement. In 1920 Dr. Gesell 
began the study of a group of two-year-old children? 
at the Yale Psycho-Clinic, and in 1921 the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station opened a “pre- 


1 Accounts of the work done in the English nursery schools established 
through voluntary effort began to reach this country in 1918. 

In 1922, as will appear in the text, Emma Henton, a graduate of 
the Gypsy Hill Training College, London, opened the nursery school 
at the Merrill-Palmer School. In the same year a nursery school was 
opened at the Manhattanville Day Nursery, New York City, under the 
auspices of the Lower Primary Department of Teachers College, Columbia. 

In the summer of 1922, Grace Owen of Manchester, England, gave 
a course in Nursery School Education at Teachers College. 

See also article by Patty S. Hill. “Changes in Curricula and Method 
in Kindergarten Education.” Childhood Education, Vol. I, No. 3, 
November, 1925. Professor Hill mentions “the English standards of 
voice and speech, and the calm, reposeful temperament of their nursery 
workers” as especially difficult of attainment for American teachers. 

2 For account see article by Mary Ross, “Before Six,” Survey, Vol. 
LV, pp. 30-33, October 1, 1925. 
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school laboratory” of two groups of children; one of 
children from two to three years of age and one of 
children from three to four years of age. 

The research centers have as their common aim 
to increase the knowledge concerning preschool 
children now available. That their aims as dis- 
tinctly educational institutions vary widely will 
appear from the following discussion. 

The groups in the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station are now listed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education as constituting a nursery school,' although 
it will appear from the following discussion that it is 
hardly justifiable to classify them as such. 


The preschool psychological laboratories of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station do not constitute a nursery 
school in the strict sense, but are an experiment station 
where during a few hours of the day a number of children 
are under observation and scientific experimentation. . . . 
The children spend in the preschool laboratories what is 
probably their optimum period for work and play, and 
consequently are always accessible for psychological exper- 
iments. . . . Systematic research with such groups of 
young children will soon result in a substantial increase 
in our knowledge concerning the psychology of the pre- 


school child.? 

The benefit to the children of attendance in the 
laboratory school is, however, considered in the 
discussions of this experiment: 


1 Unpublished list of nursery schools. 
2 Baldwin and Stecher. Psychology of the Preschool Child, Bp. 23 f. 
Appleton, 1924. 
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If justification beyond the value of the research results 
were needed for the maintenance of these preschool 
groups, it would lie in the usefulness of these educational 
demonstrations. . . . It is obvious to the parents and 
to other observers that the children are often better off 
in the laboratories than in their homes. The equipment 
and arrangements are better suited to the use of little 
children than are the furnishings of the home. . . . The 
child has the exclusive attention of trained and experi- 
enced adults. . . . The presence of a number of children 
of about the same age gives the child a most valuable 
social experience. The new experiences . . . and the edu- 
cational activities have a wholesome effect on the mental 
development of the child. 


The Merrill-Palmer nursery school, also a research 
center, has been interested from its beginning in the 
development of an educational program. The school 
was endowed under the will of Mrs. Lizzie Merrill 
Palmer, for the training of girls for motherhood. 
The provision of the will reads: 


I hold profoundly that the welfare of any community 
is divinely, and hence inseparably, dependent upon the 
quality of its motherhood, and the spirit and character of 
its homes, and moved by this conviction, I hereby give, 
devise and bequeath all the rest, residue and remainder 
of my estate... for the founding, endowment, and 
maintenance . . . of a school to be known as the Merrill- 
Palmer Motherhood and Home Training School, at which 
. . . girls and young women of the age of ten years or 


* [bid, 
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more shall be educated, trained, developed, and disciplined 
... for the discharge of the functions and service of 
wifehood and motherhood.! 


The plan for the nursery school submitted to the 
Board of Directors by Miss Edna White, in 1921, 
called for the establishment of a nursery school on 
the lines of the nursery schools in England under 
the Fisher Act, with the aim of providing an ade- 
quate laboratory for the training of girls in child- 
care, and of measuring the value of certain types of 
training for children of preschool age.2 Dr. Helen 
T. Woolley began the organization of the nursery 
school in the fall of 1921. The school opened, with 
Miss Emma Henton, a graduate of the Gypsy Hill 
Training College in London, as its teacher, in 1922. 

A study of the activities of the Merrill-Palmer 
School as these are described in Miss Elizabeth 
Cleveland’s book, Training the Toddler, gives ample 
proof that the education of the babies enrolled in the 
nursery school is the main purpose of the under- 
taking. 

Comparing the Merrill-Palmer School with the 
pre-kindergarten groups at Iowa City, Mrs. Woolley 
writes, 


The day is much longer; the children come at nine in 
the morning and stay until the middle of the afternoon 
and the entire procedure embodies what the nursery school 

1 Merrill-Palmer School. Fifth Annual Report, 1925. _ 


2Cleveland, Elizabeth. Training the Toddler, p. 17. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1925. st 
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authorities believe to be wise education for children of 
this age.! 


The aims of a third nursery school of the research 
center character are thus stated by Miss Harriet 
Johnson, the director of the nursery school conducted 
in connection with the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, New York City: 


Our first aim has been to provide for our children an 
environment favorable to their fullest development, and 
this of necessity includes provisions for physical care as 
efficient as those of a well-ordered home. Our second aim 
has been to work out through our records a method of 
gathering data which could be used for educational pur- 
poses.’ 


The Aims of Privately Organized American Nursery 
Schools 


In 1916 a group of “faculty wives” and alumnae 
of the University of Chicago formed a codperative 
nursery school group. ‘They felt 


. even when the well-organized nursery school was 
unknown in America, that they could arrive at some bene- 
ficial group training for their young children. They felt 
the need, which they could not fill in their own homes, of 
the beginnings of social contact, of group play, the chance 
at give and take, and the supervision at times of adults 
not the children’s own mothers. The mothers needed, 


1Woolley, Helen T. ‘The Validity of Standards of Mental Measure- 
ment in Young Children.” School and Society, Vol. XXI, No. 538. 

2 Johnson, Harriet. Nursery School Experiment, p. 14. Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, 1924. 
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too, a knowledge of other children than their own and an 
opportunity to test the efficacy of home training when 
their children joined a group.! 


This codperative nursery school, then, was or- 
ganized to fill the needs of a group of mothers: 
(1) to provide group training for their children; 
(2) to widen their own experience with children. 
The school was organized under the leadership of a 
director, of “thorough training and long experience 
in the education of young children.’ 

The aim of the nursery school of the Walden 
School of New York City is primarily to so educate 
children that they may successfully adapt themselves 
to social living. The children are carefully observed 
to determine any individual difficulties of adjustment, 
and each teacher is asked to keep a full record of her 
educational procedure in handling adjustment diff- 
culties. The director of the school writes: 


All modern life shows the increasing failure of men and 
women to lead their own lives soundly, creatively, and 
richly. . . . In order to help the children, we are thus 
constantly trying at the Walden School to observe and 
record the child’s life at home and at school, and to get 
behind the meaning of our objective data . . . to under- 
stand the type of child, his inner conflicts, his identification, 
his needs, and the inner direction of his life.’ 

1 Bass, Althea. “A Codperative Nursery School.” Survey, Vol. LV, 
p. 217, November 15, 1925. we 

2 Thid. ay 

§ Politzer, Margaret. In Progressive Education Quarterly, January, 
February, March, 1925. - i 
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The Activities of American Nursery Schools 


The health-care and health-education of the chil- 
dren are conspicuous features of the activity of 
well-equipped nursery schools. Records of a very 
comprehensive character are kept of the physical 
development of the children at Iowa City, at the 
Merrill-Palmer School, at the Nursery School of the 
New York Bureau of Educational Experiments, and 
in many other centers. 


The psychological testing and study of children is 
given a great deal of attention in each of the research 
centers, and in many of the other nursery schools. 
Various types of record-keeping are used; personality 
studies and diary records are made in certain centers 
in an attempt to get as accurate a picture as possible 
of the characteristics of individual children.! 

The educative activities provided for the children 
are in many instances very like the activities of the 
progressive kindergarten. Montessori apparatus is 
also used.2 Toys for indoor and outdoor play are 
provided in great variety. Music and informal 
rhythmic activities are included in the curricula of all 
nursery schools known to the writer. 

Provision for maintaining close codperation with 
the home is made in practically every nursery 


1 See, for example, “Personality Studies of Three-Year-Olds,’”’ by Dr. 
Woolley. Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. LII, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1922. Also Studies of “ Peter” and “Agnes,” Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vols. XXXII, XXXIII. 

2 Cleveland. Training the Toddler, pp. 59 f. 
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school.!. In a number of places child-study groups 
have been formed as part of a definite program of 
parental education. In the Merrill-Palmer School 
and the nursery school connected with the Institute 
of Child Welfare Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a special point is made of 
individual conferences with mothers. 


American Nursery Schools as Training Centers 


The training of students in child care and child 
welfare research is carried on in several nursery 
school centers. 

The Merrill-Palmer School has developed an exten- 
sive training program. During the year 1924-25 
ninety college seniors and twenty graduate students 
were enrolled in the various courses offered in child- 
care and development, or were engaged in research 
work. The students represented eighteen colleges 
and universities, all of which gave full college credit 
for the work at Merrill-Palmer. Eight students were 
taking an additional course of a year at Merrill- 
Palmer to prepare especially for nursery school 
teaching. | 

At Iowa City, students have the experience of 
observing and handling the children in the preschool 
laboratory, as well as training in research. Seminars 


1 This statement is based upon the returns from an informal question- 
naire: fifty-three such questionnaires were sent out, forty ‘schools made 
returns. Each of the forty reported some special provision for contact 
with the home, and twelve of them reported child-study- groups. 
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are offered in child psychology, nutrition, sociology, 
and eugenics. Courses are also given to special 
groups of nurses, teachers, and social workers on 
various phases of child welfare work.! 

The nursery school connected with the Institute 
for Child Welfare Research of Teachers College 
offers opportunities for study and research in the field 
of preschool education to graduate students of the 
college. In addition, students are given the oppor- 
tunity to do supervised practice teaching. A course 
in Nursery School Education, especially planned for 
those students who wish to become nursery school 
teachers, is offered at the College under the direction 
of the Kindergarten-First Grade Department. 


A small training class for, prospective nursery 
school teachers is carried on by Miss Abigail Eliot, 
in connection with the Ruggles Street Nursery 
School in Boston. It is probably the nearest 
American approach to the training college idea of 


Miss McMillan.? 


The American Cooperative Nursery School 


The codperative nursery school is a distinctly 
American variation of the nursery school plan. We 


1 Administration and Scope of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Revised edition, 1924, University Studies, Vol. I, No. 13, p. 14. 

2 Progressive Education Quarterly, January, February, March, 1925. 

Professor Hill in her article on “Changes in Curricula and Method” 
previously quoted comments upon the fact that no nursery training 
schools in this country utilize hospital experience to the extent that 
England does. 
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have already discussed the school of this type con- 
ducted at the University of Chicago. 

In an article on the Chicago Codperative Nursery 
School, Althea Bass points out two dangers inherent 
in the cooperative idea: (1) that parents will be 
tempted to consider the school merely a “parking 
place” for their children; (2) that groups of parents 
will too readily undertake the organization of groups 
without providing for any trained leadership. Dis- 
cussing the codperative nursery school the article 
above cited continues thus: 


The codperative plan makes a low tuition fee possible. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities of the nursery school co- 
operatively managed have not been realized. Given intel- 
ligent supervision (this is a prime necessity) and mothers 
who are in earnest about their children’s training .. . 
much can be done by other groups to whom this pioneer 
group [at Chicago] may serve both as a model and a point 
of departure. But the right idea of 1ts purpose must prevail 
if any nursery school is to be permanent and useful in 
its development of little children. It is, first of all, an 
educational institution.! 


Characteristics of the American Nursery School 
Movement 


The foregoing discussion serves to show that 
individual nursery schools in America vary widely 
in their aims and methods. Even schools with the 
same main purpose — such as, for instance, re- 
search — show appreciable differences of emplHiasis. 

1 Bass, op. cit. (Italjcs supplied.) 
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However, the general prevalence of what appear 
to be the two main sources of American interest in 
nursery schools — namely, a scientific interest in 
child development and experimental effort in the field 
of mental hygiene — seems also to be indicated. 

The research center schools are by their nature 
evidences of the scientific interest in child develop- 
ment. 

At the Walden School (one of the private enter- 
prises cited), provision is made for the physical 
examination and the psychological testing of the 
children, and careful records are kept. The food for 
the children is planned by a nutrition expert. 

In connection with the description of the Chicago 
Codperative Nursery School it is to be noted that 
the character of the undertaking as educational 1s 
carefully stressed: it is said to be the object of a 
nursery school to promote “the permanent and 
useful development of little children.” 

An advocate of the introduction of nursery schools 
into day nurseries states that in nurseries “we need 
people trained in the science and art of child- 
Camense:is t 

Experimental efforts in the field of mental hygiene, 
as we have shown in an earlier chapter, have as their 
aim to promote the satisfactory social adjustment 
of individuals. 

“The child’s personality make-up,” writes Dr. 


1Gans, Mrs. Byrd Stein. National Day Nursery Association Con- 
ference, 1922. ’ 
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Gesell, ‘‘consists in the countless conditioned reflexes, 
associative memories, habits, and attitudes which it 
acquires as a result of being reared by personal 
beings.” 

It may be readily shown that the satisfactory 
social and emotional adjustment of the child is one 
of the main considerations in the minds of people 
who are directing the nursery school movement.! 

Concerning the intentional guidance of nursery 
school children, Miss Johnson writes: 


We believe that there is more rather than less danger in 
correctional work with little children. We are more afraid 
of imposing our wills than of letting the children go too 
far along their own paths. We desire above all to know 
where they are; to set up no barriers to a freely flowing 
emotional life. As far as we can, we aim to make our envi- 
ronment and the social group the corrective material. We 
are constantly going beyond this standard, but we feel 
that it is altogether safer to set it for ourselves. I am now 
referring to such activities as those governing play inter- 
ests and social reactions, rather than to such bodily habits 
as attending to eating at food time, to sleeping at nap 
time, etc. We believe that those habits easily become 
automatic if no emotional conflict has been set up.” 


As also indicative of the emphasis placed upon 
social and emotional factors in a nursery school, the 


1In Miss Cleveland’s book, Training the Toddler, about one-third of 
the one hundred and fifty odd pages is devoted to a discussion of the 
child’s social and emotional life with reference to his experience in the 
Merrill-Palmer nursery school. 

2 Nursery School Experiment, p. 31. (Italics supplied.) 
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following statement from Miss Johnson’s account 
may be added: 


We believe that the contacts and relationships made 
possible in the nursery school will do much toward bring- 
ing about in our children an increased freedom in their 
social and emotional life.! 

We are opening up to them [the children] the world of 
social contacts and social relationships and it is to be 
remembered that this is the feature of our experiment 
needing most careful consideration. Whether or not ad- 
justments are wholesome and contribute to the health of 
their emotional life depends in part at least upon the way 
they are introduced into the activities of the group. 


In a discussion of “the message of the nursery 
school to the kindergarten” the following suggestions 
appear in Miss Cleveland’s book: 


Very suggestive indeed to the kindergartner is the atten- 
tion given in the Merrill-Palmer School to emotional atti- 
tudes. To maintain a pleasant, wholesome emotional 
atmosphere has always been regarded as a requirement of 
the satisfactory kindergarten. But to feel definitely re- 
sponsible for the diagnosing and treatment of the unde- 
sirable emotional states of individual children is a different 
matter. It is a short step, however, from the motherly, 
sympathetic affection so universally characteristic of the 
kindergartner to the trained scientific consideration of the 
fears and tempers and jealousies that beset the infant soul. 
The teacher should attack the problem seriously, first by 
keeping up with the rapidly increasing volume of appro- 


1 [bid., p. 17. 2 [bid, p. 15. 
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priate psychological literature, second by thoughtful study 
of any manifestations of anger, fear, jealousy, and other 
marked evil feelings, seeking causes and planning intelli- 
gent treatment.! 


Baldwin and Stecher give as one of the advantages 
of preschool training at Iowa City, “the promotion 
of proper habits and character traits, and the early 
acquisition of a group consciousness.’’? 

We have already shown that the underlying pur- 
pose of the Walden School nursery group is to 
promote successful individual adjustment; and that 
the Chicago codperative nursery originated in an 
effort on the part of a group of mothers to secure for 
their children wholesome social contacts. 

Mrs. Gans, in the discussion of nursery school 
training for day nursery children previously quoted 
urges “the overwhelming importance of the pre- 
school years” for the development of the child’s 
whole personality rather than only for his physical 
growth.’ 

In following chapters, the nursery school in 
America will be considered in its relation to other 
institutions for the education of young children. 
In closing the present discussion it-seems reasonable 
to suggest the following conclusions: 

1. There is probably no nursery school plan 
which may be singled out and described as repre- 
sentative of the American movement. | ~ 


1 Training the Toddler, pp. 152 f. 2 Op. cit. 
3 National Association of Day Nurseries Conference, 1922. 


) 
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2. On the other hand, certain modern social 
interests in young children, discussed at greater 
length in an earlier chapter, seem to appear as 
common factors of varying influence in each of the 
several plans here considered. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE DAY NURSERY, THE KINDERGARTEN, AND THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL: A RELATIVE EVALUATION 


The day nursery, the kindergarten, and the 
nursery school have as their common aim the care 
and education of the preschool child outside of the 
home environment for at least a part of the day. 
However, these institutions vary widely jin their 
organization, and in the values which they have in 


the past primarily aimed to realize for mothers and 
children. 


In attempting to show some of the relative values 
of these three modern community plans for supple- 
menting the home care of the preschool child, it 
seems appropriate to study each of them from the 
following standpoints: (1) the original purpose of the 
institution. (2) The degree to which it has seemed 
to succeed or fail thus far in the attainment of its 
original purpose. (3) The lines along which it now 
appears to be progressing. (4) The particular ways 
in which it is at present working to assure the 
desirable growth and happiness of mothers and 
children. 

The Day Nursery 


The day nursery as we know it to-day was 


originally modeled upon the French créche. The 
310 
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first créche was opened in Paris in 1844, and its object 
was to take care of babies and young children while 
their mothers were at work. Evidently the institu- 
tion supplied a widespread need, for within two 
years there were fourteen créches in Paris, and a 
number of other large French cities had established 
créeches like the Parisian ones. Children were 
received into these institutions between the ages of 
fifteen days and three years. Emphasis was placed 
upon the fact that they were not designed to feed and 
shelter children of the indigent poor, but rather to 
help those mothers who were obliged to earn their 
living by working outside of the home. Creches 
were accorded official recognition by an imperial 
decree of 1862, and careful regulations were laid 
down as to how they must be conducted if govern- 
ment subsidy was desired, and under what conditions 
they might be opened whether or not such subsidy 
was desired. The créche has played a prominent 
part in the French battle against infant mortality, 
great stress being placed upon preventive work: 


In France the créche has become an arena for fighting 
infant mortality, and a center for teaching hygiene to 
mothers.! 


The créche spread to other European countries, 
and to America. The first creche or krippe was 
established in Germany in 1851 in the city of 
Dresden; the first American créche or day nursery 


1 England, Board of Education. Special Reports, Vol. XXIL 
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was opened in 1854 in connection with the New 
York Nursery and Child’s Hospital of New York 
City. 

The purpose of the créche or the day nursery, in 
America as in France, was from the first to take 
efficient care of the children of working mothers 
during the hours when their mothers were working 
outside of the home; and inasmuch as the child’s 
physical needs were far more obvious and more 
generally understood than his intellectual, social, 
and emotional needs, the emphasis was upon 
physical care. 

We in America failed to recognize the importance 
of the day nursery, and no attempt to standardize 
it such as that made in France was made in this 
country. In 1923, Gesell wrote as follows of the day 
nursery: 


There is as yet in America no solid body of opinion 
regarding the functions and the future of the day nursery. 
Social workers, parents, educators, and physicians have 
numerous and divergent views on the subject; standards 
are very uneven in different communities and often in the 
same community, and too often standards do not appear 
to exist at all. The nursery never comes under educational 
supervision, and only sometimes under compulsory medi- 
cal supervision. Only in a few states are nurseries con- 
trolled through licenses and inspection. In short, the day 
nursery is far from being a commonly accepted official 
agency of child hygiene in this country.! 


1 The Preschool Child, p. 41. 
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In 1925, according to Baker: 

States and municipalities had not established day nur- 
series under their immediate control; there were very few 
states that licensed day nurseries; yet the degree to which 
they affect the health and welfare of the child is so great 
that their conduct and management should be under the 
strict supervision of governmental authorities.! 


A significant question to be considered in dis- 
cussing the social value of the day nursery is the 
extent to which this institution is actually used by 
those for whom it was originally intended; namely, 
working mothers and their young children. A 
report made by E. Lewinski-Corwin for the New 
York Academy of Medicine is quoted below to the 
effect that the day nurseries of New York City were 
in 1923 only used to 71% of their full capacity. 
This situation is associated by the writer just 
mentioned with the decreasing number of women 
working outside of the home as a result of the 
Mothers’ Pension Act. Other possible causes are 
suggested by the following findings, some of which 
have been referred to in an early chapter, which are 
offered here to indicate the extent to which the day 
nursery seems to be serving the needs of working 
mothers and their children. 


In a group of 221 children of wage earning mothers 
studied by Anthony? in New York City in 1914, only 
forty were looked after in a day nursery. 


1 Baker, S. Josephine, Child Hygiene, p. 267 f, 
? Mothers Who Must Earn, pp. 64 fF, 
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Of 471 children in Gary, Indiana, whose mothers 
at some time had to leave them to go to work, only 
13% were cared for in institutions described as 
“mainly day nurseries.” 

Only 91 of 390 families studied by Wright in 
Chicago sent any of their children to the nursery.? 

Of 308 children under the age of five studied by 
Hughes in Philadelphia, only 12% were taken to 
day nurseries.? 

Amongst the mothers studied by Anthony ‘“Prej- 
udice [against the nursery] was not uncommon. 

. Some might well have served on day nursery 
boards in view of the excellence of their criticisms.” 

Of the mothers studied in Chicago, many when 
interviewed raised various objections to taking their 
children to nurseries. 


One of the most frequent objections is that of distance, 
for many working mothers do not live within easy access 
of a nursery. Another difficulty stated by the mothers 
is that the child to be taken to the nursery must be dressed, 
and the same standard of cleanliness maintained, as though 
the child were in school. A mother who goes out to work 
is likely to feel that this adds another burden to those 
she is already carrying. . . . Several of the mothers who 
were interviewed in this study complained of the early 
hour at which it was necessary to waken the children in 
order to get them dressed and ready before time to be at 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 122, p: 38. 
2 Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 102, p. 20, 
% Mothers in Industry, p. 195. 
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work. When work began at 7:30, as in the stockyards 
and in some of the tailoring establishments, it meant that 
the child must be awakened by six or six-thirty in the 
morning.! 

If the four studies quoted above may be taken 
as typical of the situation in the United States as a 
whole, then the day nursery is reaching only a small 
number of the children it was originally designed to 
serve. Referring to the reasons advanced by the 
mothers for not taking their children to the nursery, 
some of them are apparently inherent in the present 
industrial régime which permits the mothers of young 
children to go to work at 7:30 in the morning, and 
makes it necessary for them to work so hard that 
they have no energy left to care properly for their 
children, even with the assistance of the nursery. 
On the other hand, difficulties inherent in the insti- 
tution itself appear to be partly responsible for its 
failure to reach more children, if the reasons ad- 
vanced by the mothers interviewed in the four 
studies quoted are a fair criterion: (1) There are not 
enough nurseries in sections inhabited by working 
mothers and their families; (2) At least in some cases 
they do not care for and educate children in a way 
which these working mothers regard as satisfactory. 
This reason was directly given by the mothers 
studied by Anthony, and is probably implied in the 
attitude of some of the others; that is, if they were 
wholly satisfied with what the nursery gave, prob- 


1 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 102, pp. 18 f, 
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ably more mothers would manage to take their 
children to it, difficulties notwithstanding. The 
fact that certain mothers consider the care given 
children in day nurseries unsatisfactory may prob- 
ably be traced in individual cases to one of three 
possible causes: either the care really is poor, or the 
mothers are not sufficiently educated to realize what 
constitutes good care, or there are personal misun- 
derstandings between the mothers and the day 
nursery staff. In any case, the problem is one 
which the institution itself must solve through 
improving the care given the children, or educating 
the community, or employing a staff better able to 
deal with working-class mothers. 

There is considerable objective evidence to the 
effect that the day nursery has in many instances 
failed to come up to modern standards of child 
hygiene and education. Studies made in New York, 
Chicago, and Philadelphia show that it has not been 
in all cases successful in realizing its main objective 
— the provision of good health care for the young 
child. In 1918 there were in the city of Chicago 
forty-five day nurseries, most of which were sup- 
ported by churches and settlements, one by the 
United Charities, and one had been opened in con- 
nection with a public school. 


The standards of these day nurseries with regard to 
sanitation as well as child care and training vatied widely. 


1 Wright, Helen. “Study of Children of Wage- Earning Mothers.” 
Children’s Bureau Publication No, 102, 
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An investigation made in 1917 showed the follow- 
ing shortcomings: 

1. The greater number did not make adequate 
provision for medical inspection. 

2. Most of them did not come up to the standards 
of cleanliness and sanitation generally regarded as 
desirable; as an illustration — in many of them indi- 
vidual wash-cloths, towels, and combs were not 
provided; soiled clothing was taken from the building 
without being washed; ventilation was inadequate. 

3. In the matter of nutrition, 


. there appeared to be general disregard of the well- 
established principles of diet. Very few nurseries could 
tell how much milk a child consumed or made a point. of 
seeing that no child fell below a certain minimum.} 

On Dec. 28th, 1917, the city passed an ordinance requir- 
ing all day nurseries to be licensed and prescribing mini- 
mum standards. . . . [However,] a later study of twenty 
selected day nurseries, made in 1919-1920, indicated that 
the provisions of the ordinance were not strictly enforced. 
Only ten of the twenty nurseries visited complied with 
the provisions of the ordinance; six violated the require- 
ment that an individual comb should be used for each 
child; three practiced dry sweeping, forbidden by law; one 
still permitted unwashed clothing to be taken from the 
building; three violated the provision forbidding the use 
of the common towel; one had more children than the 
capacity of the building allowed. The number of viola- 
tions of a provision requiring “proper food” was not 


1 Brenton, Helen McKee. “A Study of Day Nurseries Made for the 
Chicago Association of Day Nurseries,” p. 44. 
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obtained, as this must be a matter of judgment; but in 
two instances the nurseries reported food given to chil- 
dren about which there is little or no difference of opinion. 
Thus one nursery gave them “everything—pie, pork, 
beans, soup, milk”—and another reported “black tea” 
as a regular item of diet.! 


E. H. Lewinski-Corwin in 1923 reported the 
following findings on day nursery housing in New 
York City: in 32% of cases the premises could be 
classified as “‘good”’; 31% were average; 22% below 
average; and 14% unfit for use. The only require- 
ments laid down by the Health Department for day 
nursery premises relate to air-space, safety from 
fire hazard, and the holding of a certificate of 
occupancy from the Bureau of Buildings. Lewinski- 
Corwin comments that 


. questions of ventilation, light, and other facilities, as 
well as of staff, do not enter into the prerequisites for a 
Health Department permit.? 


However, while states and municipalities have 
made little or no constructive effort to standardize 
day nursery care, and while individual nurseries in 
many cases failed to provide even sufficient physical 
care for the child, private individuals and associa- 
tions, realizing the shortcomings of these institutions 
as well as their strategic position for child-welfare 
activities, have for some time been working to im- 

1 Wright, quoting unpublished study by Amy J. Leasenby. 


2 Lewinski-Corwin, E. H. Summary of findings of a report made for the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 1923. 
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prove conditions. A National Federation of Day 
Nurseries was founded in Chicago in 1898. Since 
that time, in some of the larger cities, day nurseries 
meeting certain minimum requirements in the nature 
of the care given the children have been organized 
into systems. The association of day nurseries of 
New York in 1922 recognized ninety-four nurseries, 
with an aggregate attendance of 5528 children. 
The Catholic Day Nursery Association of the same 
city included fifteen. The Chicago Day Nursery 
Association included thirty day nurseries, and this 
association made fortnightly inspections of the insti- 
tutions. The Boston Conference was composed of 
twenty-seven day nurseries, none of which were 
located in the city. An association in Newark, New 
Jersey, standardized the work of six nurseries. 

Owing to various influences, the day nursery has 
given indications of progress during the last few 
years. According to the findings of the report of 
Lewinski-Corwin for the Public Health Committee 
of the New York Academy of Medicine, 


. the economic changes which have taken place in 
this [New York] city since the War, and the growing recog- 
nition of the importance of the health protection of early 
childhood have brought the nursery to the turn of the 
road, as it were. 


Its original and main purpose, recognized in this 
report as being that of “assisting the broken family 


1 Lewinski-Corwin, op. cit. 
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by offering day shelter to the children,” still had to 
be performed, but to a lesser degree than formerly. 
The passage of the mothers’ pension law of 1916 
allotting incomes to widows with children has de- 
creased the demand for day nurseries. While some 
of them are still overcrowded, as has been stated, 
nurseries as a whole in New York City were in 1923 
used only to 71% of their capacity. The “raison 
d’étre of the day nursery”’ is, therefore, being “‘re- 
orientated in view of the changes in the economics 
of the city life, as well as in social thought.” And 
it is finding its new! “raison d’étre” through providing 
better health and other educational advantages to 
the young children of the less favored economic 
classes than they have heretofore enjoyed. 


The fact that many day nurseries are introducing 
health standards as well as a higher grade of service and 
better health care of the children, indicates that the new 
era has set in. It is because of these newer opportunities 
along health lines that the day nursery was included in the 
study of child health work in New York City by the Pub- 
lic Health Committee of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 


In 1923, ninety-nine out of one hundred nine day 
nurseries had physicians affiliated with them; thirty 
had an additional nurse, and four of the thirty were 
affiliated with a clinic in the same building, and 

“came pretty close to being health centers.” | Forty- 
four per cent of the day nurseries were attempting 


1 [bhid. 
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to reach mothers, either individually or in groups, 
to give them advice with regard to their own health 
and the health of their children. However, the 
effectiveness of such attempts does not seem to have 
been very great up to the time this study was made. 
One hundred mothers were interviewed in their own 
homes in an effort to get their estimate of the value 
of the day nursery as a health center. Sixty-eight 
could not give any answer one way or the other; 
twenty-four said they had gained nothing; while 
only eight were able to report that they had received 
valuable instruction.' 

The day nursery as an economic necessity, namely, 
as an indispensable provision for the children whose 
mothers are working and who would be left without 
care were no institution available, is regarded by 
some to be defensible only as an emergency measure.” 
It might, according to this conception, only justify 
itself as a permanent institution were it to prove 
itself to be of truly educational rather than merely 
philanthropic value. In this vein Gesell writes: 


Reviewing the origin and present status of the nursery 
it is clear that we are still far from a satisfactory solution 
of the problems involved. The day nursery as an eco- 
nomic necessity is still on the defensive and should be 
kept there. It cannot be fully justified on purely eco- 
nomic grounds, if there is any social device which will 
enable the mother to preserve her natural relations to her 


1 [bid. 
2 See discussion in Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 60. 
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young children. Wherever day nurseries are maintained 
the rights of the family should be safeguarded by insisting 
on rigorous examination of each case before admission. 
Is it possible to so conduct nurseries that they will not be 
merely receiving stations and relief stations; but will 
actually have a strengthening effect on the home? May 
they be used as centers of education for fathers and 
mothers; and thus become supplementary instruments for 
improving the physical and mental welfare of children?! 


The need of better provision for the education of 
the children in nurseries along other lines than those 
of physical well-being is very well recognized at 
present by many persons interested in these institu- 
tions. 


As a child-caring institution for the preschool period 
the day nursery is not yet fully developed. The nursery 
should furnish a natural educative environment, to develop 
the activity side of child life. 


The provision of such opportunity in the past has 
been noticeably inadequate, and one difficulty in the 
way of securing it has been the fact that so few of 
the people employed in day nurseries had until 
recently had any training in the mental or physical 
care of children. An attempt to provide better educa- 
tional opportunity has usually taken the form of 


providing a kindergarten or Montessori school for 
a part of the day. 


1 The Preschool Child, pp. 55 f. ey 
? Dealey, William L. “Educational Control of the Preschool Period.” 
Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. XXIV, pp. 114-48. March, 1917. _ 
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Educational progress in the day nursery field has 
been largely due to the activities of the day nursery 
associations previously mentioned. A study of the 
reports of these associations reveals the following 
attitudes to be characteristic of the modern day 
nursery movement: 

1. A growing appreciation of the opportunity of 
the day nursery to do a constructive piece of educa- 
tional work, quite aside from its work as a relief 
institution for needy families. 

2. A desire on the part of people active in these 
associations to put before their members the impor- 
tance of mental hygiene for the years of early child- 
hood. 

3. A readiness on the part of these associations 
to face the need for better trained workers, and for 
more effective contact with the homes through these 
better trained workers. 

4. A further readiness on the part of many day 
nursery boards to experiment along different lines 
of welfare work for the child of this age. 


As indicative of the open-minded spirit of the 
day nursery associations, and of the intelligent 
efforts on the part of many individual day nursery 
boards and their staffs to improve their facilities 
for educating little children and helping their 
mothers, the following excerpts from the conference 
reports for 1925 of the National Federation are of 
interest: 
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1. The New York Report. 


Our Association has been demonstrating the value of 
nursery schools and has replaced the kindergarten, in a 
number of cases, with newer forms of child education. 
Many nurseries are using the Child Guidance Clinics for 
the children’s emotional problems. Some nurseries con- 
nected with settlements or other organizations have more 
frequent opportunities to consult a psychiatrist, and one 
‘nursery employs its own psychiatrist for half of each day 
in the week, realizing that every child in their care needs 
careful studying to avoid wrong habit formation... . 
The presidents of fourteen nurseries have recently formed 
a committee to do more thorough case work with their 
families, and to demonstrate the need of this work to other 
nurseries that do not as yet employ their own case worker. 

One of these nurseries has gone a step farther, and in 
regard to its families’ health has made it obligatory that 
each mother shall have a thorough examination by the 
woman physician connected with the nursery, before the 
child will be admitted... . 

A suggestion from another nursery is that a new mother 
is asked to spend one whole day at the nursery to see ex- 
actly how her child is cared for. . . . The wages she loses 
that day are given her by the nursery. . . 

Special effort is being made with the mothers at one 
nursery concerning the essential importance of child feed- 
ing. ‘There, the nutrition worker is accomplishing results 
in interesting ways, explaining the nursery food values 
and how to supplement them, showing the mothers how 
to buy at market, and doing valuable follaw-up work 
after instruction.! ico 


1 Presented by Miss Flora Benjamin. 
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2. The Philadelphia Report. This report men- 
tions as the “outstanding event in nursery circles 
during the last year,” the issuance by the State 
Department of Welfare of a Report on Day Nurseries 
in Pennsylvania by Helen Glenn Tyson. 


This report is based on a minute analysis . . . of every 
one of the sixty-one day nurseries in the state. . . . Owing 
to the fact that there is no law at present in Pennsylvania 
that provides for the licensing or control of day nurseries, 
this report was a most valuable contribution. 


In fourteen out of the twenty nurseries in Phila- 
delphia, real family case-work is being done. 

One nursery, at a cost of over two thousand dollars, 
has installed . . . a complete dental clinic. 

The program of the nursery association during the 
winter included a study of mental hygiene. 


At every meeting the mental hygiene part of the pro- 
gram was built to . . . develop the idea that every one 
of the nine hundred and ninety-nine children in our nur- 
series comes from a family that is broken in [some| 
way ... and that it is the privilege of the nursery not 
only to feed and shelter them, but to mould from each a 
strong citizen, and a potential parent of future citizens. 


The Philadelphia report further included the state- 
ment that ‘“‘after years of persistent agitation on the 
part of this association,” a nursery that was “a 
menace to the community” was closed. 


1 Report by Miss Nillson. 
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3. The Chicago Report. This report mainly 
stressed the need for better standards by which to 
determine whether or not a nursery should be 
admitted to the organization, and the advisability of 
a more thorough investigation of any individual 
nursery before it can stand as approved by the 
association.! 

4. The Boston Report. The Boston report men- 
tions a lecture to its members by Dr. George K. 
Pratt, Director of the Massachusetts Child Hygiene 
Association, on “The Peculiar Child.” It expresses 
a hope that the “nurseries of Boston may be visited 
[by the association] during the year.” ? 


Returning to the four standpoints from which it 
was proposed at the beginning of the chapter to 
consider each of the three institutions under dis- 
cussion, the following summary may be offered con- 
cerning the day nursery: 

1. Its original purpose was to give the child 
physical care while its mother was at work. 

2. ‘The institution has never been really stan- 
dardized in this country, and individual nurseries 
have in the past failed signally as far as any adequate 
realization of their purpose is concerned, while 
others, through the efforts of individuals and private 
associations, have fulfilled their function quite 
adequately. 


i 


1 Report by Miss Harriet Houghteling. 
2 Report by Mrs, Charles S. Butler, 
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3. According to fairly recent data, only a small 
percentage of wage-earning mothers seem to avail 
themselves of the day nursery. 

4. Progress — the willingness and the ability to 
broaden the scope of day nursery activities and to 
carry on the old activities in new and better ways — 
is evident from a study of the reports of several day 
nursery associations. 

5. Progressive day nurseries are at present 
aiming to promote, in several ways, an improved 
condition in the mothers and children of less favored 
economic groups. First, they are working to assure 
physical health and growth, through adequate 
physical examinations which in certain rare cases 
include examination of the mothers, by carefully 
studying the nutritional needs of children and 
planning menus accordingly, and by providing ade- 
quate facilities for sleep and exercise in the open air. 
Secondly, they are attempting to meet the needs of 
the child’s intellectual and social development by 
providing kindergarten and in some cases nursery 
school training during at least a part of the day. 
Thirdly, they are in some cases trying to solve the 
emotional problems of individual children through 
the use of child guidance clinics. Fourthly, they are 
in several instances attempting to improve the whole 
home situation through expert family case work, and 
through an educational program planned to teach 
parents how to care for their children more intelli- 
gently. In many nurseries, an attempt is being 
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made to make the nursery to a certain extent a social 
center as well as an educational center, for fathers 
and mothers. 

It would seem, therefore, that the day nursery 
institution holds within it the seeds of future prog- 
ress, and that it may become a valuable agency for 
the educational control of the preschool children of 
the economically less favored families. Two addi- 
tional considerations may, however, be offered: 
(1) the field of the day nursery’s activity in the 
interest of preschool children is restricted, because it 
is recognized to be a philanthropic agency, and as 
such may serve the needs only of the economically 
unfortunate; (2) the success of the progressive pro- 
gram of the modern day nursery depends quite 
largely upon the effective codperation of other 
agencies: it must look to the hospital and the clinic 
for aid in its program for physical and mental 
hygiene, and to educational agencies for help in the 
training of the children. 


The Kindergarten 


As has previously been shown the primary aim of 
the kindergarten has always been educational. In- 
asmuch as the origin and development of this insti- 
tution has been considered in a previous chapter, 
the discussion in this chapter will be limited to its 
present status in the United States anmd:its special 
value as a social institution. ‘The strength-of the 
kindergarten influence is roughly suggested by its — 
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extent: more than a thousand cities reported to the 
commissioner of education in 1914-15” on the 
kindergartens within their limits. The kindergar- 
tens reported were 9,650 in number, with an 
enrollment of 486,842 children. Eighty-five per cent 
of them were public. In 1924 there were 618,819 
children, or 12.8% of all children between the ages 
of four and five, enrolled in the kindergartens of the 
United States. 

Kindergartens in the United States may be classi- 
fied as public school kindergartens, philanthropic 
kindergartens, and private kindergartens. They 
may, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, further 
be classified as conservative and progressive. ‘The 
widespread incorporation of this institution into 
public school systems is sufficient evidence that the 
American public recognizes its educational value. 
In addition, it has frequently been added as a special 
activity of the progressive day nursery. It is 
apparent from a previous discussion that conserv- 
ative and progressive kindergartens have as their 
common aim the intellectual and social development 
of the child. Neither type would altogether ignore 
his physical growth and well-being, but in the con- 
servative kindergarten concern for such well-being 
is less pronounced than in the progressive type. 
Both the conservative and the progressive types at 
their best require well-trained teachers, and hence 
secure for the child expert educational guidance. 
The training demanded is, as one might expect, 
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different in each case. The conservative kindergartner 
is trained along the line of Froebel’s philosophy, and 
in the use of his gifts and occupations, in addition 
to other lines definitely prescribed by state courses 
of study. The training of the progressive kinder- 
gartner would emphasize a study of children and an 
acquaintance with the findings of modern science 
concerning all phases of the young child’s develop- 
ment, rather than the Froebelian philosophy. 

Both the conservative and the more progressive 
kindergartens provide the child with an environment 
rich in educational possibilities, although the envi- 
ronments would naturally vary according to the 
different philosophies of the kindergartens. Both 
would defer instruction in the formal school subjects 
and would plan activities believed to be better suited 
to the nature and needs of the preschool child. 
Both, at their best, respect the individuality of the 
child and his right to the best opportunity society 
can provide him with. 

A study of the kindergarten from the four stand- 
points previously chosen would lead to the following 
summary: (1) The primary aim of the kindergarten 
is educational. (2) At its best it has on the whole 
fulfilled this aim. (3) As we have seen, the pro- 
gressive type of kindergarten has developed along 
the lines of a democratic philosophy of education, 
and is making use of the findings of modern psy- 
chology, psychiatry, and hygiene concérning the 
nature and needs of preschool children. . The 
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modern kindergarten is thus interested in the all- 
round development of the child. It aims to aid 
this complete development by providing activities 
suited to the child’s physical, social, emotional 
and intellectual needs. Modern kindergarten cur- 
ricula and methods of recording progress show that 
each of these factors in development—the physical, 
the social, the emotional, and the intellectual—is 
given due weight. The progressive kindergarten, 
and indeed the conservative type also, for the most 
part, keeps in touch close with the homes of the 
children. ‘“The public school kindergartner was the 
first visiting teacher.” ! The mother’s interest in her 
child’s education is consciously cultivated, and in 
the great majority of cases frequent mothers’ 
meetings with definite educational programs are 
planned for The kindergarten has in many instances 
demonstrated its worth as a community center. 

In our cities the kindergarten has proved of special 
value where there are large groups of foreigners. When 
the shy, foreign child enters the first grade he steps over 
the threshold of a strange place and encounters strange 
children who speak a strange language and who are being 
initiated into strange schoolroom practices by a lady who 
is a stranger. This beginning in the process of being 
Americanized is a trying experience and results in many 
school failures. 

The simplicity and natural character of the kinder- 
garten activities, the use of toys and games that are com- 

1Abbott, Julia Wade. In Children’s Bureau leaflet on the Kinder- 


garten, 
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mon to children of all nationalities, make the little foreign 
child feel at home. In the kindergarten he learns to speak 
English before he begins the intricate task of learning to 
read. The kindergarten teacher visits his mother in her 
own home and invites her to come to the mothers’ meet- 
ings held in the kindergarten room, and persuades her to 
visit the kindergarten while it is in session. All this is a 
part of the emphasis which the kindergarten places upon 
the social aspect of education, and is the best kind of 
Americanization work; for the mother as well as the child 
is learning the language and customs of America, and as a 
consequence there will not be that alienation between the 
child and his family which is a menace to society.! 


The kindergarten, then, has a special value for 
the alien child and his mother in the American city. 
Both the public school kindergartens, and those 
conducted by organizations such as the New York 
Kindergarten Association or the Brooklyn Free 
Kindergarten Association have been active in con- 
structive Americanization work. 


The Nursery School 


As we have seen, the nursery school is newly 
come to America. Whatever its field may prove to 
be as time and educational progress move on, at the 
moment it touches closely upon the fields of the day 
nursery and the kindergarten. 

In England, whence came the nursery school, the 
nursery school and the day nursery are récognized 


1 Abbott, Julia Wade, of. cit, 
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by the Board of Education as different institutions, 
and are subject to different regulations. Never- 
theless, there is increasingly close codperation be- 
tween them. Concerning the two institutions, Miss 
Grace Owen has made the following comments: 


There is much confusion between the work of the day 
nursery and the nursery school. To put it briefly, the 
day nursery assists the mother and provides a healthy 
environment for the child, caring for it and giving it 
proper pleasures and amusements. Many nurseries go 
further, and extend their work into the home, making 
themselves powerful influences in the lives of the families 
whose children they care for. The nursery school goes 
into the educational side more deeply. Not only does it 
provide proper environment and hygienic care for chil- 
dren from two to five years, but it gives the child training 
in caring for itself, educates it in proper habits and goes 
far more deeply into the mental development than it is 
possible for the average day nursery to do. In 1918 there 
was a law passed in England incorporating nursery schools 
into the national system of education. This has made it 
possible to conduct these schools as a part of the national 
school system. There were twenty such nursery schools 
in 1922. We consider this fact of the utmost importance 
in progress, as schools conducted by the general public 
are therefore accepted as part of the educational move- 
ment. Properly conducted, the nursery school should be 
the strongest possible influence in building up home 
relationships, and in aiding the mother to keep her child.! 


1QOrline Foster in Mother and Child, January, 1923, quoting interview 
with Miss Owen. 
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Elsewhere Miss Owen refers to the fact that nurs- 
ery schools reach sections of the population which 
could never be reached by any philanthropic scheme. 
They thus help many preschool children who, while 
they would never need to apply for charity, would 
by reason of the poor training of their parents have 
very meager opportunities for growth. 

It was mentioned in the consideration of the day 
nursery that in America some people were begin- 
ning to see the advantage of codperation between 
this institution and the nursery school. In New 
York we saw that the activities of the nursery school 
had replaced those of the kindergarten as the pre- 
school educational program of several nurseries. 
The idea is also being developed in Philadelphia, 
and in the latter city the Day Nursery Association, 


. sensing the inevitable growth of the nursery school 
idea, and in order to help forestall if possible the almost 
inevitable cropping up of spurious attempts which might be 
harmful both to the children and to the march of civiliza- 
tion, is codperating with all other interested agencies in 
Philadelphia in an effort to guide and set standards for 
the movement before it is fully under way.! 


The distinction between the ‘‘t.ursery school’ and 
the typical day nursery was thus expressed by 
Mrs. Gans at the conference of the New York Day 
Nurseries’ Association in 1922: 


1 Report of Conference, National Federation of Day Nurseries, 
1925. a 
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The difference between the day nursery and the nursery 
school in my mind is largely a question of approach to the 
problem of child care and of realization of the opportunity 
it affords and the danger it involves. . . . It is only within 
a comparatively recent period that we have come to realize 
the overwhelming importance of these early years of child- 
hood — and the educative opportunities they afford. ... 
As soon as these facts are appreciated, it becomes apparent 
that in addition to feeding and clothing and sheltering the 
child we must provide suitable educative activities, and 
as soon as we appreciate that need we realize that we must 
add educational supervision—that is, supervision of 
people especially trained in the science and art of child 
care—or possibly substitute a personnel with such train- 
ing for the type of personnel now frequently obtaining.! 

It is the assumption of these educative possibilities and 
the provision of the personnel capable of realizing them 
that mark the distinction between the day nursery and 
the nursery school. 


This excerpt would seem to indicate that in the 
mind of one who has given considerable thought to 
problems of child welfare, the nursery school idea is 
virtually one with that of the ideal day nursery. 

Before considering the reasons for which some 
people have thought it best to replace the kinder- 
garten by the nursery school in day nursery educa- 
tional plans, it will be helpful to consider certain 
similarities and differences between the two former 
institutions. 


1 Gans, Byrd Stein. Conferences of New York Center of Day Nurs- 
ery Association, Noyember, 1922. 
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To quote Miss Julia Wade Abbott! once more: 


The kindergarten welcomes with joy and enthusiasm 
her younger sister, the nursery school, into the field of the 
education of young children. 


Miss Abbott goes on to say that the nursery 
school reinforces the ideals which the kindergarten 
has been striving to uphold for fifty years; it re- 
affirms the assertion of the kindergarten that little 
children may profitably be gathered together into 
groups under trained supervision. The main dif- 
ference between the kindergarten? and the nursery 
school is one of organization. In the nursery school 
children may enter at eighteen months or two years, 
while only a few private kindergartens accept chil- 
dren even as young as three years. In its original 
form, the nursery school plans upon an_ all-day 
program, while the kindergarten session is only two 
or three hours daily. Generally speaking, more 
attention is paid to matters of rest and diet in the 
nursery school, because of the longer day. 

Since the nursery school teacher, if she be ade- 
quately trained, presumably understands the needs 
of the eighteen-month to three-year-old child better 
than the teacher with kindergarten training, and 
inasmuch as typical nursery school activities pro- 
vide for an all-day session, it is probable that the 


1 Abbott, Julia Wade. “The Kindergarten and the Nursery School 
Movement,” Mother and Child Magazine, February, 1923: > ~ 

2 For purposes of the present discussion, only the more progressive 
type of kindergarten is here considered. 
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nursery school and its teacher meet the needs of the 
day nursery better than do the kindergarten and 
the kindergartner. Furthermore, the nursery school 
teacher is trained in suitable music and occupational 
work for little children, and, if the nursery school 
includes, as it often does, four- and five-year-olds, the 
nursery school teacher leads these older ones in 
typical kindergarten activities. 

It now remains to consider the nursery school as a 
distinct and separate institution in comparison with 
the nursery and the kindergarten. One difference 
of value, and the most outstanding one, between the 
nursery and the nursery school, was brought out in 
quoting Miss Owen: nursery schools, on a public 
school or paying basis, would reach levels of the 
population that a philanthropic day nursery could 
never reach. And as we have repeatedly shown, 
the findings of child hygiene investigations have dem- 
onstrated that in some way a larger proportion of 
our preschool children must be brought under edu- 
cational control of some sort, if social and educa- 
tional progress are to be made. Another difference 
which would perhaps not be noticeable if the two 
institutions—1.¢. the nursery and the nursery school 
—were ideal, is that the main purpose of the nursery 
school is definitely an educational one, while the day 
nursery in the minds of many is first of all intended 
to furnish a shelter for the children of unfortunate 
parents. The educational value of the nursery 
school would perhaps be greater than that of the 
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progressive day nursery in many instances, because 
of this difference of emphasis. 

The main difference between the kindergarten 
and the nursery school was brought out in the pre- 
vious quotation from Miss Abbott. It is, however, 
necessary to bear in mind that the relative values of 
kindergarten and nursery school vary according to 
the type of nursery school—i.e. all-day or part-day 
—proposed for comparison. Considered from the 
angle of the desirability of encouraging the sepa- 
ration of mothers and children for a part of the day, 
the two institutions would offer little difference if the 
half-day nursery school were under consideration, 
and much difference if the all-day school were in- 
tended. The one constant difference between the 
two would be that the nursery school would en- 
courage the attendance of children two years old 
and younger, whereas the kindergarten would not. 

In summarizing the discussion concerning nursery 
schools, the following results appear: (1) The nurs- 
ery school has a distinctively educational aim, but 
a broader conception of the demands of ‘preschool 
education” than has the kindergarten. It includes 
every phase of the child’s education, and emphasizes 
physical care. (2) It is a relatively-new institution, 
but it appears to have been highly successful in 
England. How successful it will be here probably 
depends upon how quickly and intelligently American 
nursery school procedure is standardized, and how 
successfully it may be adapted to American needs. 
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(3) The institution is progressive in character; every 
phase of scientific investigation and discovery con- 
cerning the nature and needs of young children is 
considered in planning the various phases of an 
ideal nursery school program. (4) It serves mothers 
and children through giving children expert care and 
guidance, and giving mothers example and instruc- 
tion in proper child care. 
Dr. Gesell says of the nursery school: 


The project represents an effort to blend what is best 
in day-nursery and kindergarten practice, and to develop 
an institution which shall function in close physical and 
personal connection with the home. 

It may be part of the mission of the nursery school to 
point a way for the safe and logical development of the 
day nursery. It may also be part of the mission of the 
nursery school movement to indicate new lines of develop- 
ment to the present-day kindergarten. Or is the nursery 
school destined to replace the kindergarten? We hope 
that it will, at least, demonstrate the latent power of the 
American kindergarten and stir it into larger life.! 


The following considerations appear as a result of 
the discussion in this chapter: 

1. The nursery school extends the educational 
values of the kindergarten downward to include the 
two-year-old child. 

2. It extends the values of the day nursery, as a 
strategic point from which to gain educational 
control of the often neglected preschool child, up- 


1 The Preschool Child, p. 56. 
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ward, or outward, to include economic strata which 
could never be touched by the nursery. 

3. Of the three institutions under consideration, 
it is the one which by and large would assume at 
the time being the greatest measure of responsibility 
for the education of the preschool child, because of 
its breadth of aimand because it is designed toserve 
children regardless of the economic status of their 
homes. 

4. Its program for parental and pre-parental edu- 
cation is wider and better formulated than that of 
the average kindergarten or nursery. 

5. Because of its inclusive program, the nursery 
school touches very closely upon the educational 
functions of the home, and indeed undertakes cer- 
tain aspects of child care which have until now been 
considered to be altogether the concern of the home, 
except in cases where by reason of economic or 
other necessity the parents were unable to care for 
the child. It thus represents a new social attitude 
toward the respective rights and duties of the child, 
the parent, and the community. Since we have 
considered the relative values of day nursery, kin- 
dergarten, and nursery school, it is then necessary 
to consider further the nursery school in relation to 
the modern home, in an effort to discover the rela- 
tive values of these two institutions. Such a con- 
sideration will be undertaken in the Batibo 
chapter. > 


CHAPTER: X 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND THE MODERN HOME 


As shown above, the nursery school represents an 
effort to provide for the child of preschool age 
better opportunity for directed growth than has 
been available heretofore. Progress beyond other 
plans for early education is sought in the following 
ways: (1) By applying as far as possible in nursery 
school practice all available scientific knowledge; 
(2) By providing as far as possible the advice of 
specialists and the continuous expert guidance of the 
growth process; (3) By observation and experiment 
under controlled conditions in the effort to obtain 
more knowledge about the preschool child, a deeper 
insight into his needs, and consequently a finer 
control of the growth process during the years of 
early childhood. 

In the last chapter the nursery school was con- 
sidered in relation to the two older institutions— 
the kindergarten and the day nursery—in an effort 
to show the relative values of these three plans for 
the education of little children and to show how 
they may presumably supplement one another’s 
work. It is here proposed to consider the relation 
of the nursery school to the modern home—under 
what conditions and in what specific ways it seems 
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to be a desirable means of supplementing the home 
education of the preschool child. 

If little children must be cared for during the day 
outside of the home, because their parents are work- 
ing or are for some other reason unable to care for 
them properly, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
good nursery schools afford the best way of educat- 
ing preschool children of which we now know. 
Certainly for such children Miss McMillan’s char- 
acterization of the nursery school quoted in an earlier 
chapter is an admirable one: 


The nursery school . . . is the private nursery, enlarged 
and adapted to the average family’s needs.! 


The question, then, that remains is, Are nursery 
schools desirable for all children, even for those 
whose parents are able and willing to care for them 
at home? Is the economic status of the home the 
main criterion by which one may judge of its edu- 
cational possibilities, and if not, what other criteria 
may be applied? 

In a recent discussion of early education by 
Bertrand Russell appears the following statement: 


I think the arguments in favor of nursery-schools are 
quite overwhelming—not only for children whose par- 
ents are poor, ignorant, and overworked, but for all chil- 
dren, or, at the very least, for all children who live in 
towns.” 


1 The Nursery School, p. 23. 


? Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Good Life, p..2a4. Boni 
& Liveright, New York, 1926. 
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A more conservative statement made by Gesell 
may be set over against this one: 


As a sociological venture and educational experiment, 
the nursery school will be watched with interest and criti- 
cal expectation. It cannot be a panacea for the pre- 
school child; it may even have a hidden danger or two.! 


Or again: 

It is by no means certain that we ought to commit our- 
selves at the beginning to a full day nursery school session. 
Indeed, the requirements of different children for different 
ages vary so much that our whole nursery school practice 


might well be kept upon a basis as flexible and adjustable 
as a modern medical dispensary.? 


Certain points must be taken into consideration 
in evaluating the above opinions: Bertrand Russell’s 
is expressed from a theoretical standpoint, his judg- 
ment resting in the main upon his philosophy of life 
and education. On the other hand, Gesell’s opinion 
is offered on the basis of extensive clinical experience 
with preschool children. ‘Together, the statements 
of these two individuals seem to present a good 
starting-point for the present discussion. 

Turning first to the affirmative statement, namely, 
that nursery schools are good for all children irre- 
spective of the status of their homes, it 1s proposed 
to consider first certain advantages of nursery school 
education which seem to be relatively indisputable. 


1 The Preschool Child, p. 56. 
2“The Nursery School Movement.” School and Society, Vol. XX, 
No. 517, pp. 642-52. November 22, 1924. 
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The nursery school provides the child with the 
opportunity to associate with other children of his 
own age. It has long been recognized by sensible 
parents and others intelligently interested in the 
welfare of children that it was highly desirable to 
provide such association whenever possible in the 
case of only children. Of late many people have 
come to think it desirable for all little children to 
have the experience of playing with others of their 
own age, with whom they may compete on a fairer 
basis than that upon which they play with older or 
younger brothers and sisters. White, for example, 
writes: 


At first the infant has no conception of other selves and 
has slowly to acquire this knowledge. . . . Repeated con- 
flicts of desires with other children tend to build up a 
concept of other selves like it, and if the conflicts are with 
others on the average of equal powers, there then begins 
that appreciation of others which later grows into such a 
mutual respect, understanding, and sympathy as are at 
the basis of that capacity for mutual concessions which 
make human society possible.! 


1White, William A. Mental Hygiene of Childhood, p. 50. Little, 
Boston, 1920. 

This point in favor of the association of children of like ages in groups 
is made by Johnson in “A Nursery School Experiment” quoted above. 
Concerning the grouping of children she writes: ‘“‘We are more and more 
convinced that the homogeneous group is desirable. Advocates of a 
mixed group always refer to the family unit as a model. We believe 
that the extension of the family grouping into the school is unwise. The 
older children have either to submit to continual interference by the 
younger ones or they adopt the role of mother or nurse, in which case 
the younger tend to become passive and lose their impulse to indépend- 
ence and initiative.’—Qp. cit., pp. 13 f. 
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A further advantage of nursery school education 
which it would be difficult to gainsay is that it pro- 
vides the children with an environment adapted to 
their needs, in which it is legitimate for them to 
experiment, and which they can learn to control. 
It further provides for a small group expert guidance 
which few parents could afford to provide merely 
for their own children. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect mothers to be 
expert in the education of little children according 
to our present standards of preschool training: 


To keep a preschool child legitimately and profitably 
busy is, for the unaided mother in the home, not at all 
an easy task. It involves more knowledge of stages of 
development than the average mother possesses. One 
sees even the intelligent mother making most unreasonable 
demands of children . . . just because she does not know 
what their capacities are. . . . One cannot expect every 
mother to be an expert in educational methods for chil- 
dren between two and five, any more than we can expect 
every mother to be an expert in methods for children 
between five and ten years of age. .. . Their learning 
needs to have an intelligently planned environment and 
some trained person who knows how to do just the right 
amount, and not too much, supervising and suggesting. 
This is the function of the nursery school teacher.! 


Other things being equal, then, we may point 
to two advantages of nursery school training apply- 
ing to all children: 


1 Woolley, Helen T. “The Nursery School.” In Concerning Parents, 
New Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1926. 
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1) It gives the child the advantage of associating 
with a number of children of his own age. (2) It 
provides an environment suitable for the investiga- 
tion and play of children, which it is exceedingly 
difficult for many parents of even very comfortable 
incomes to provide for their children in their own 
homes under modern housing conditions. 

We may turn now to certain other aspects of the 
question of the desirability of nursery school edu- 
cation upon which it is not so easy to give an im- 
mediate answer: (1) What is the effect upon the 
child’s physical health and growth of nursery school 
attendance? (2) Does he grow intellectually more 
rapidly and satisfactorily than in a good home 
environment? (3) Does he grow in any one way at 
the expense of certain other lines of development? 

Concerning the physical growth of young children 
in nursery schools, in comparison with the growth of 
comparable groups of children reared at home, we 
have as yet no data. The following bit of evidence, 
on the basis of records kept at the Merrill-Palmer 
School, however, gives an indication that at least 
under certain conditions nursery school children 
make signal progress in physical development. Dr. 
Woolley states: 


We find that these children in our nursery school are 
growing at considerably more than the expected rate for 
their ages. When we plot the curve of groweh for our 
children and compare it with the standard we find that 
at the start they conform very well to the standards of 
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measurement furnished us by the Children’s Bureau, but 
by the time they are five years old and ready to leave us, 
they are very decidedly above the standard. The nursery 
school has apparently been able to assist the home to 
bring about a better result in terms of physical growth 
and development. Not only the measurements of growth, 
but the correction of the minor defects of childhood 
indicate the improved physical condition. 


It is, of course, possible that the standards set by 
the Children’s Bureau for the growth of children be- 
tween the ages of two and five do not represent the 
best that can be attained under ideal conditions, 
while on the other hand their estimates for children 
under two may be appropriate for such conditions. 
In other words, the children admitted to the nursery 
school who had reached standard at the time of ad- 
mission and who surpassed it at the age of five, 
might also have surpassed it had they remained at 
home. 

Nevertheless, the Merrill-Palmer report at least 
shows that in this one instance nursery school edu- 
cation was highly favorable to the children’s physical 
development.? 

The question of the desirability of nursery school 

1Woolley. “The Nursery School,” of. cit. 

2No figures directly bearing upon this physical record have been 
found by the present writer. The statement quoted above seems, how- 
ever, to have been based upon records made during the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1924. (See Merrill-Palmer School 5th Annual Report, 1924, 
p. 22.) During this year the average enrollment in the nursery school, 


as estimated from the monthly reports, was 48 children; presumably, 
then, the findings reported are for about this number of cases, 
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experience from the standpoint of the child’s physical 
development may also be approached from another 
angle. As has previously been shown, surveys and 
reports of the physical conditions of children at 
school entrance reveal many defects which have re- 
sulted from inadequate care in the home. We may 
therefore say that while we have as yet no adequate 
data to show marked benefit to physical development 
as a result of nursery education, we still have data 
to show on the negative side that the home has not 
proved to be highly successful in this respect. The 
nursery school affords one way of experimenting in 
better ways of caring for children under carefully 
controlled conditions, and in view of the many 
failures in home care such experimentation seems 
altogether fair and desirable. 

A question which naturally arises in considering 
the desirability of nursery school attendance for all 
children is whether or not such attendance increases 
the child’s liability to contract contagious diseases. 
Again, perhaps, the best answer is an indirect one; 
namely, to show that we have not been successful 
in protecting children from such diseases until now, 
although there have been no nursery schools. The 
following statistics are significant: 


Ninety-seven per cent of the deaths from whooping 
cough occur in children under five years of age; 80% of 
deaths from measles under three years of ages 60% of 
deaths from diphtheria under five, and susceptibility. to 
diphtheria is greatest at this period. From 15% to 20% 
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of all deaths occurring in this age are due to respiratory 
infections, for the most part pneumonia. Mortality from 
tuberculosis is highest during the early years of life. 


We may now consider the second question: Do 
children develop mentally in a more desirable way 
in the nursery school than they do at home? 

Again, very little data concerning the effect of 
nursery school education is available. Certain ob- 
servations, however, seem to point toward acceler- 
ated progress as a result of nursery school experience. 

The statement has been made that as a result of 
pre-kindergarten education at Iowa City children 
have been shown to be able to 


. . . complete the first five grades in less time than it 
takes the child without such training.? 


In the article by Woolley referred to in an earlier 
chapter, “The Validity of Standards of Mental 
Measurement in Young Children,” a table is pre- 
sented to show 


. increases and decreases in intelligence quotients be- 
tween a first and a second test in three groups of children of 
preschool age. The first is a group of children attending 
the Merrill-Palmer School; the second is a group of children 
who were on the waiting list for the Merrill-Palmer School. 
=. the.third... a. group reported by Terman: 
Thirty-three per cent of the Merrill-Palmer group in- 

1Smith, Richard, M.D. ‘What Needs to Be Done for the Preschool 
Child?” Mother and Child Magazine, Vol. III, pp. 545-48. December, 
1922. 


2 “Preschool Training at Iowa City.” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, p. 123. April, 1926. 
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creased twenty points or more in intelligence quotient. 
Six per cent of the waiting list group, and two per cent of 
the Terman group made a similar showing." 


It is pointed out by Woolley that social and emo- 
tional control is an important factor to be taken 
into consideration in interpreting this result: 


. it is probably true that certain children have an 
attitude of resistance toward demands made of them or 
requests made of them by an adult. By the time they 
have been in the school half a year or more this whole 
attitude changes.? 


In addition, the whole testing procedure is less 
strange to children accustomed to the nursery school 
than to those coming in from home to take the test. 

Granting that the above instances, namely, the 
results at Iowa City and the experiment at Merrill- 
Palmer, point toward accelerated development as a 
result of nursery school training, it remains to be 
considered whether such acceleration is desirable, 
and whether there are any dangers from overstimu- 
lation connected with the child’s pene school 
experience. 

Dr. Woolley reports that a number of Beniniee 
problems have been at least partially solved through 
nursery school guidance. If behavior problems are 
solved, and no new ones develop to take their place, 
we have one indication that the school has been a 
success in adjusting the child as a whole. : However, 


1 Woolley, op. cit. (Italics supplied.) 2 Woolley, op. cit. 
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such desirable adjustment may only reasonably be 
expected to result from highly skilful guidance, and 
at the present time relatively few individuals have 
developed the technique requisite for the giving of 
such guidance to children of nursery school age. 

It would seem that one point calling for immediate 
study in connection with nursery school practice is 
the matter of stimulation: what form it may safely 
take and how much of it is desirable. Miss Johnson 
discusses this matter in her report on the nursery 
school conducted by the New York Bureau of 
Educational Experiments. Discussing the question 
of whether or not little children, if left free to choose 
their own activities in a well-equipped nursery 
school, will choose appropriate activities and not 
overtax themselves, she writes: 


In other words, is it enough to keep hands off? We 
suspect that it is. But we believe that the natural ten- 
dency of teachers to increase the stimuli if a child seems 
physically inert in comparison with others must be rig- 
orously controlled.! 


Concerning the social adjustment demanded of 
the child in the nursery school, Miss Johnson says: 


... we... make a very definite effort to smooth the 
way for a child socially. We do this because assembling 
children at this age is such an unusual procedure that it 
may well demand of them an emotional strain which will 
prove too taxing.” 


10p. cit., p. 28. (Italics supplied.) 2 OD. Cit., Dp. 35. 
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It has been the tendency to believe heretofore 
that to have the child continually in its mother’s 
care was the ideal situation for both. Many people 
are now challenging this assumption, largely on the 
basis of the opinions of psychiatrists and psycho- 
analysts. Hamilton,! for example, writes: 


In human life we find naturally shy, socially insufficient 
children who are so overwhelmingly mothered that they 
never lose their infantile dependence upon the mother for 
protective domination. These victims of the “terrible 
mother” are naturally handicapped in their struggle for 
social favor elsewhere than at home.’ 


As has been previously shown, Freud called at- 
tention to the danger of too complete fixation of the 
child’s affection upon his parents: 


It is unavoidable and quite normal that the child 
should make his parents the objects of his first object- 
choice. But his libido must not remain fixed on these 
first chosen objects, but must take them merely as proto- 
types and transfer from these to other persons.® 


In the same vein Fliigel writes: 


A wise parent will thus do all that is possible to avoid 
a too-enduring concentration and fixation of the child’s 
affections on himself (the parent). ... Elsewhere the 
lessons of psychoanalysis for the most part only reinforce 


1 Director of Department of Psychobiology, New York aa of 
Social Hygiene. 

2 Objective Psychopathology, p. 314. Mosby, St. Louis, toak. 

8 Freud. The Origin and Dadneney of Psychoanalysis, p. 63. — 
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educational aims and aspirations of which we had already 
and independently become aware; but as regards the neces- 
sity for the gradual weaning of affection between child 
and parent, our responsibilities have been anything but 
clear, and there can be little doubt but that many well- 
meaning parents have in the past all unwittingly jeopar- 
dized their children’s future by an unwillingness to loosen 
the close ties of affection and dependence which were 
appropriate in infancy, but which are prejudicial to the 
full development of personality in later life. 


If a gradual separation of the child from his mother 
is as desirable as it now appears to be, the nursery 
school would seem to be a good way of effecting a 
reasonable amount of such detachment. 

It appears from the foregoing discussion that the 
economic status of the home is not an adequate 
criterion for deciding whether or not nursery 
school education is more desirable than home edu- 
cation for the preschool child. The needs we have 
been considering which may under certain conditions 
be best met in the nursery school, namely, group 
association, a suitable play environment, expert 
guidance, and a wholesome detachment from too 
great dependence upon the mother, are common to 
all children. 

However, it becomes necessary at this point to 
distinguish between the different types of nursery 
schools. Leaving aside for the time being any 


1Fligel, J. C. Psychoanalytic Study of the Family, p. 227. Psycho- 
analytic Press, New York, London, and Vienna, 1921. 
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question of variation in their educational status, 
as regards the qualifications of the teachers and the 
suitability of the environment provided, we may 
distinguish first between the all-day school and the 
half-day school. 

At the beginning of the chapter Gesell was quoted 
to the effect that it was still questionable as to 
whether we should commit ourselves at the outset 
to an all-day nursery school. It is evident that the 
all-day school gives the best opportunity for enlist- 
ing expert guidance and the findings of scientific 
studies in the interest of the child’s growth. The 
Merrill-Palmer School, in which, according to the 
study previously cited, the children made such de- 
cided progress both in physical development and in 
their ability to respond to intelligence tests, is such 
a school. A school of this type would seem to com- 
mend itself especially in cases where a child is recog- 
nized as presenting a “behavior problem,” by reason 
of past failures on the part of the home to educate 
him properly, or by reason of particular difficulties 
inherent in the child’s personality. On the other 
hand, whatever measure of truth may prove to be 
inherent in the contention advanced by some people 
that nursery schools separate children too much 
from their mothers and the environment of the 
home, applies to this type of nursery school rather 
than to the school having only a half-day session. 


1 By an all-day school is here meant any nursery school in which the 
children remain for their midday meal and their afternoon nap. 
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The half-day school provides the child with cer- 
tain opportunities which we have recognized to be 
probably very desirable: a chance to play with other 
children his own age, and at least for a part of the 
day the advantages of a specially adapted play 
environment used under the guidance of a trained 
teacher. Probably in the case of the average child 
it affords enough break from the home situation to 
prevent undesirable fixation upon the parents. 
However, in the case of a child presenting behavior 
problems, the short session seriously limits the in- 
fluence which the nursery school can exert (especially 
when one takes into consideration how many be- 
havior problems arise out of difficulties in connec- 
tion with eating and resting, both of which are partly 
controlled in the whole-day school). 

It is necessary further to remember that all nur- 
sery schools are not equally commendable additions 
to even rather meager home educational advantages. 
Standardization of teaching qualifications, staffing, 
procedure, and equipment is entirely lacking in the 
American schools. Undoubtedly, too, the person- 
ality of the teacher in any individual case is an 
important factor to be considered. 

Further, homes vary greatly in their educational 
possibilities, even amongst families of the same 
economic status. Bertrand Russell, it will be re- 
called, in recommending nursery schools for all chil- 
dren modifies his statement with the remark, “‘or at 
the very least, all children who live in towns.” 
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Certainly the average child in the comfortable sub- 
urban or rural home enjoys a far less restricted 
environment than a child may enjoy in a city home of 
the same economic grade. 

Mothers, too, vary in their ability to educate their 
young children. Some find it very difficult, largely 
because they themselves are poorly adjusted individ- 
uals. Others are anxious to devote their energies to 
professional work. Still others enjoy their children 
and are reasonably adept in the guidance they exert. 

It would seem, then, at the present time, in cases 
where it is not a matter of necessity to provide care 
for the child outside the home, the decision as to 
whether or not nursery school training should be pro- 
vided to supplement home training must rest on the 
merits of the individual case. Such a decision should 
probably take into account (1) the individual child, 
his problems and his needs; (2) the individual 
mother, or the nurse she may employ; (3) the indi- 
vidual home, its physical environment and the social 
environment afforded by members of the family 
other than the mother and the preschool child; 
(4) the individual nursery school teacher to whose 
care the child might be entrusted, her training and 
personality; (5) the individual nursery school, its 
general staff, procedure, and equipment. 

We have thus far discussed the question of nursery 
school education solely from the standpomt of the 
child. The possible effect of nursery schools upon 
mothers also bears consideration. . 
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It is significant that earlier writers on the educa- 
tion of young children have all stressed the value of 
the parent-child relationship. Cochin, Wilderspin, 
and Owen, all disclaimed any intention of supplant- 
ing home care by institutional care; Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel all considered the mother to 
be the ideal teacher for little children. 

Present-day writers on the nursery school are also 
insistent upon the fact that in no case should nursery 
schools be thought of as taking the place of home 
care.! It is claimed, on the contrary, that nursery 
schools tend to make for a finer relationship between 
mothers and little children, and, as we have said, 
that they present one way of improving the status of 
the modern home as an educational institution. 

It was pointed out in an earlier chapter that the 
failure of many homes to care properly for little 
children is due to the fact that fathers and mothers 
have not been trained for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of parenthood. Many believe that the nur- 
sery school may in a special way serve the home 
through the opportunity which it affords for parental 
education. Dr. Woolley, for example, writes: 


The nursery school can never remove the need for bet- 
ter educated parents. But it may become one agency for 
educating parents, and a very efficient one. It is so 
already for the parents of the children in the school.? 


1Cf. McMillan and Owen, Chap. IX. 
2 “The Nursery School,” op. cit., p. 67. 
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In addition to providing an educational oppor- 
tunity for those who are now parents, Dr. Woolley 
believes that the nursery school may be of help in 
training the parents of the future: 


Instruction for future parenthood is difficult because it 
is hard to talk to young people about the care and man- 
agement of children before they are in any way faced 
with the problem. . . 

We are finding that the nursery school offers a laboratory 
which can be used to vitalize instruction in child care. 


It is believed that the nursery school may perform 
a valuable service in the case of the mother who 
wishes to continue professional or other remuner- 
ative work during the years in which her children 
are small, not because of direct economic pressure 
but because of personal preference or a wish to 
maintain a higher standard of living than the family 
could afford on the income of the father. 

This claim may be briefly considered from two 
aspects: (1) the desirability of helping and encourag- 
ing mothers to absent themselves regularly from 
their homes when not obliged to do so for economic 
reasons; (2) the degree to which the nursery school 
actually solves the problem of caring for preschool 
children while their mothers are at work. 

There are obvious difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing on a profession and at the same time caring 
properly for small children. In fact, it is.probable 

\ y y 


' [bid., pp. 67 f. 
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that both the profession and the children are some- 
what sacrificed in such an undertaking.t At the 
same time there are probably still more serious 
difficulties involved in a mother’s forcing herself to 
give up a professional occupation in which she finds 
a satisfying means of self-expression, or in compel- 
ling herself to live upon an income which is inadequate 
for providing the things which make life worth while. 
If we accept the premises of the mental hygienists, 
the adjustment of the mother is a very important 
factor in promoting the wholesome growth and ad- 
justment of her children. 

In his discussion of the “Mental Hygiene of Child- 
nood,” Dr. White writes: 


Happy indeed is the child whose parents have lived 
well-rounded lives in which they have brought to pass the 
full fruition of the possibilities of their personalities and 
thus surrounded the early years of their children with an 
atmosphere charged with the stimulus of success and not 
one that reflects the bitterness of failure.” 


Consider for example the case of the mother 
writing in a recent number of the New Republic. 
She describes herself, first, as the mother of a de- 
lightful child, and then continues: 


I am a fortunate woman... but I am also a _ pro- 
foundly unhappy one. For I am outside the stream of 


1 See Helen Glenn Tyson. ‘The Professional Woman’s Baby.” New 
Republic, April 7, 1926. Also Ethel Puffer Howes. ‘Accepting the 
Universe.” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CXXIX, pp. 442-453. April, 1922. 

2 Mental Hygiene of Childhood, p. 151. 
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life, and only a spectator. At present I am merely back- 
ground — pleasant, important, perhaps necessary back- 
ground, I admit, for two other individuals. I have no 
separate, integral life of my own. I long for engrossing, 
satisfying work. Instead, my days are devoted to a 
round of petty, tiresome detail, with the benefit and 
comfort of those two individuals as an end. I, who was 
once of such a pronounced, assertive ego, am now become 
supine, self-effacing.! 


Surely this mother’s life is the reverse of “well- 
rounded.”’ We may conclude, too, from the follow- 
ing quotation from Ethel Puffer Howes? that this 
mother does not merely represent a single and per- 
haps unusual case, but that there are a number of 
others like her: 


Fathers do their providing each in his own particular 
way, according to his own talents and special interests. 
Mothers do their nurturing according to the needs of their 
offspring, not each with reference to her own talents or 
interests. 

If that means inhibition for every mother, how much 
more for the choicer intelligences who press on . . . dur- 
ing youth to the development of the talent and the work 
they love, only to find that with marriage and motherhood 
the intrinsic worth of their individual interest seems to 
have vanished. ... Talk of suppressed desires! It’s 
suppressed powers that I believe is at the root of much of 


1 Anonymous. “Confessions of an Ex-Feminist.” Mew Republic, 
April 14, 1925. , 

2 Director, Institute for Codrdinating Women’s Interests, Smith 
College. 
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the restlessness and instability among our women today, 
and I have found psychiatrists to agree with me.! 


If the nursery school, by relieving mothers of the 
care of their young children for a part of the day, 
can assist those mothers to lead better rounded and 
more satisfying lives, it thereby renders an indirect 
service to the children quite apart from direct service 
in the way of daily care and guidance. 

However, the nursery school does not by any 
means solve the problem of the professional mother. 
As Helen Glenn Tyson pointed out in a recent article 
in the New Republic, there will always be many days 
in a small child’s life when he is unable to go to 
school. At most the nursery school helps to solve 
the problem, by providing expert guidance at a 
reasonable financial cost during the days when it is 
possible for the child to attend it. 

Neither does the nursery school unduly relieve the 
mother of her responsibility. It was pointed out in 
an earlier chapter that practically all nursery schools 
require her active codperation in their work with her 
child. This may conceivably require more rather 
than less careful nurture of the child on the mother’s 
part. 

Concerning the relation of the nursery school to 
the modern home, then, we may say that from many 
aspects the school may render the home valuable 
service. It may serve the child directly through 

1 Howes, Ethel Puffer. “The Mother in the Present-Day Home,” 


Concerning Parents, p. 27. 
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caring for him and guiding him; and indirectly 
through educating his parents and perhaps through 
helping them better adjust their personal lives. The 
mother, relieved of the care of the child for a part of 
the day, is thus afforded at least a certain degree of 
leisure to occupy herself in some other way, with 
the assurance that her child is well provided for in 
the meanwhile. These services apply to any family, 
irrespective of economic station; the children of the 
rich as well as the children of the poor may have 
need of nursery schools. 

However, as Dr. Gesell has pointed out, it is 
probably unwise to commit ourselves at this time to 
recommending all-day nursery schools for all chil- 
dren—both because of the fact that we are as yet 
uncertain of the whole effect of such attendance 
upon children, and because we are not as yet certain 
of what standards should be required of institutions 
called nursery schools. 


CHAPTER XI 
CONCLUDING CONSIDERATIONS 


It appears from the foregoing discussions that 
progress in the education of little children may be 
traced in the main to the following sources: (1) 
Changing conceptions of the original nature of the 
individual; (2) Increasing insight into the character 
of the growth process, as a result of practical obser- 
vation and scientific study; (3) Increasing appre- 
ciation of the identity of individual welfare with the 
good of society as a whole. 

The determining factors in the present social at- 
titude toward young children would seem to be the 
growing sense of responsibility characteristic of a 
democratic philosophy, and the newer knowledge of 
the nature and needs of young children which has re- 
sulted from studies and experiments in scientific fields. 

It is sufficiently evident from the findings of 
various investigations that the care of preschool 
children has not heretofore been altogether satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the new and increas- 
ingly exacting demands of modern science. It 
follows upon the acceptance of a democratic philos- 
ophy that the community is therefore called upon 
to take measures to promote the more desirable 
growth of the young child. 

363 
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We have seen that the nursery school is designed 
to provide for preschool children an education more 
in accord with modern standards than that provided 
by existing institutions. The discussion in Chap- 
ter X shows that it offers certain advantages for 
all children, irrespective of the economic status of 
their homes; even though there are some who feel 
it inadvisable to recommend the all-day nursery 
school for all children at the present time. Nursery 
schools may well prove to be of appreciable value as 
a means of relieving mothers from the care of their 
small children during a part of the day, thus making 
it possible for them to engage in other sorts of de- 
sirable activity. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this newer 
institution for the education of young children are, 
as we have seen, relatively unquestionable. Others 
are highly probable, others still are perhaps only 
possible advantages, to be reached through a steady 
and careful effort to improve the technique of nursery 
school education. 

It would seem to be very important to guard 
against the contingency of having so-called nursery 
schools spread so quickly that there might not be 
enough properly equipped workers to conduct them 
in desirable way.!| The raison d’étre of the nursery 
school is to provide better care for little children; it 


1The Philadelphia Day Nursery Association has already taken steps 
to guard against this possibility, by appointing a special committee to 
investigate nursery schools in an effort to determine appropriate stand- 
ards for such institutions, 
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will be defeating its own purpose if, as a result of 
untrained leadership, nursery school care should 
prove to be not better than—and perhaps not as 
good as—older forms of early education. 

Admitting, then, that the nursery school in the 
United States is as yet an unstandardized institution, 
the possibilities and the limitations of which are by 
no means fully understood, it remains to be con- 
sidered what its future may conceivably be in rela- 
tion to public school systems. Shall the state educate 
the pre-kindergarten child, and, if so, how may 
public school systems best go about meeting this 
responsibility ? 

As a matter of course, any educational project 
which appears to be for the good of children is en- 
titled to the support of a consistently democratic 
state. Dr. Woolley points out in the following dis- 
cussion that there is no sufficient reason why we 
should assume that public responsibility for the 
education of children should begin at so-called 
“school age’; in fact, this assumption has hitherto 
been based upon a misapprehension of educational 
objectives: 


Why should it appear to us reasonable that public re- 
sponsibility with regard to the education of children 
should suddenly be enforced at the age of five or six, 
whereas it did not apply younger than that? The prob- 
able reason is that five or six represents the youngest age 
at which the techniques of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic can be profitably taught. These techniques have 
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been obviously regarded as the chief purpose of public 
education . . . modern theory is laying greater stress on 
the development of character and personality as equally 
important phases of public education. . . 1 


A practical consideration in favor of having the 
public school undertake the education of the very 
young child is found in the fact that teachers of the 
years hitherto recognized as school years can only 
build upon the educational outcomes of preschool 
experiences. Surely it is to the interest of public 
educational systems to improve the character of 
these foundations. Concerning this matter Gesell 
writes: 


The significance of the nursery school lies in the fact 
that it represents a deliberate attempt to furnish a more 
solid support for the educational ladder. 


The immediate, widespread adoption of nursery 
schools into public school systems would, it appears 
from earlier discussions, be manifestly unwise even 
if it were practically possible. It has been pointed 
out that the present need of the nursery school in 
the United States seems to be careful experiment 
under well-controlled conditions. The privately 
supported experimental nursery schools discussed in 
an earlier chapter are, as we have shown, ably work- 
ing toward this end. Such private enterprises have 

1 Woolley, Helen T. “Preschool Education.” The American School. 
October 22, 1922. rR 


2 Gesell, Arnold. ‘The Nursery School Movement.” Schéol and 
Society, Vol. V, pp. 642-52. November 22, 1924. 
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many unquestionable merits. There is greater free- 
dom in administering funds than can possibly be the 
case in state-supported projects. There is a high 
degree of interest on the part of those who are con- 
ducting the experiment and usually a very fine 
understanding on the part of those assuming the 
financial responsibility. However, a number of 
these experiments are being carried out under con- 
ditions which could not at present be duplicated in 
even the more progressive school systems. 

The several nursery schools conducted under the 
direction of colleges and universities are able to call 
constantly upon the services of departments of edu- 
cation, psychology, and nutrition for help in solving 
their problems. Student assistants with fine edu- 
cational background make it possible in these nur- 
sery schools to provide a generous number of adult 
workers in proportion to the number of children; 
and thus to give that individual attention which is 
so much needed for the satisfactory education of the 
very young child. 

In the nursery school conducted by the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments in New York City, three 
teachers are employed for a registration of eight 
children. In her description of the nursery school 
experiment Miss Johnson writes: 


Once since the first year we attempted a registry of 
ten, adding new children late in the year when the group 
was well established and we were sure of a third assistant. 
Again we are convinced that eight is a more satisfactory 
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number. A social group of two-year-olds is quite different 
from one of “fours.” It is a group of individuals, playing 
individually. Too close contact results in interferences 
and in a disturbance of the serenity which is essential for 
success. If the group grows there must be an increase in 
space as well as in attendants so that an individual or a 
few children can be removed for play elsewhere.! 


A staff as large as the one referred to above for so 
small a registration is, as Miss Johnson elsewhere 
points out, necessitated by the nature of the experi- 
ment; the record-keeping and other aspects of the 
work aside from the direct care of the children make 
very exacting demands upon the nursery school 
teachers. 

It would seem that if the nursery school is really 
to serve the children of the United States, experi- 
mentation no less careful than that conducted under 
private auspices, but under more nearly “‘normal” 
conditions is called for. The nursery school must 
demonstrate its worth subject to the necessary limi- 
tations of, let us say, the best public school adminis- 
tration; it can scarcely do so unless public school 
systems undertake nursery school experiments. 

In the present order of things, public school sys- 
tems cannot provide three teachers for eight or ten, 
or even twelve or fourteen children. However, it 
is a matter of common consent that little children 
must have individual care if they are to be satisfac- 
torily educated. A possible way out of the-dilemma 
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may be the use of teachers-in-training, or high 
school students taking courses in child care, as nur- 
sery school assistants; but to what extent they may 
be used and how is a matter which it would seem 
must be determined on the basis of experience in 
the actual situation.! 

As we have already noted, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to have nursery school directors satisfac- 
torily trained; the university training centers are 
beginning to work out standards for such training, 
but for an adequate solution of the training problem, 
if nursery schools are to become part of public school 
systems, it would seem that we must finally look to 
the state normal schools and teachers colleges. 

It appears, then, that the standardization and 
desirable growth of the nursery school in the United 
States are dependent largely upon the intelligently 
cooperative experimental efforts of private and 
public institutions. Such experiment is needed to 
determine: (1) The actual values of the nursery 
school at its best; (2) The most appropriate methods 
and techniques for nursery school education; (3) 
The most desirable type of teacher training for 
nursery school work; (4) Practical ways of making 
(1) and (2) available for all or most children. 

In conclusion, the present writer believes that in 
the following excerpt Gesell has touched upon per- 


1Tt will be recalled that the advisory committee on nursery schools re- 
ported to the English Board of Education in 1923 that the expense of 
nursery schools owing to the number of teachers needed in relation to 
the number of children was preventing the spread of these institutions. 
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haps the most important problem to be solved in con- 
nection with our present plans for early education; 
that is, how the community may help the young 
child in such a way that his normal family relation- 
ships may be improved rather than disturbed: 


There is actually a danger in the field of preschool 
hygiene that we will place a disproportionate amount of 
emphasis upon the importance of the child as a child. 
Such emphasis may easily lead us astray in our philosophy 
and our practice. The only principle which can keep us 
from going too far astray in this complicated field is that 
which frankly accepts as basic and all-determining the 
preservation of the parent-child relation. Nursery school 
and kindergarten alike can receive much inspiration as 
well as guidance by a recognition of the central importance 
of this conception.! 


Poorly considered community control of the pre- 
school period might indeed jeopardize the parent- 
child relation. On the other hand, it is readily con- 
ceivable that the nursery school, wisely planned and 
conducted, may prove a valuable means of preserv- 
ing this relationship amid the difficulties and com- 
plexities of modern society. 


1Gesell, Arnold. ‘The Nursery School Movement.” School and 
Society, Vol. XX, pp. 644-52. November, 1924, 
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education, 173; on misuse of 
Froebelian methods, 173 f., 174 
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175; on early kindergarten 
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ments. 
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147 f. 
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Capital punishment, Henry 
Brougham on, 49 f. 

Casa dei bambini, aim of, 184; 
auto-education in, 184; sense 
training in, 184; character of 
education in, 187; resemblance 
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189. 
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regard to baptism, 17, 18. 


See Charity 
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of New York City, 319. 

Cattell, J. McKeen, mentioned in 
footnote, 267. 

Character, formation of, 49 f., 53 f., 
76; development of, 284. 

Charity schools, 35 ff.; in England, 
36, 37; religious aim of, 37; 
spread of, footnote, 37; argu- 
ments for, 38; similar move- 
ments, 39. 

Child, education of, among Zuni 
Indians, 6, 8, 12; in primitive 
family, 12; in Athenian family, 
12; Spartan, 13 f.; effect of 
doctrine of original sin upon, 15, 
17; at New Lanark, 56; in salle 
@’asile, 73; habit formation in 
development of, 114; discipline 
Of: BLS; aplasticity=-of.- amiss 
original nature of, 123 f.; nature 
of, 126, 152 f., 180; development 
of, 147, 205 f.; growth process of, 
180; hygiene and the World 
War, 191 f.; mind of, 212 f.; care 
of, 245 fF; diet, 245 ff.; impor- 
tance of, environment, 269 f.; 
personality, make-up of, 305 f.; 
association of, with parents, 
anos 

Child guidance clinics, 207, 225. 
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2, 4 ff.; of a democratic philos- 
ophy, 3; in relation to future 
citizenship, 3, 28; early philan- 
thropic, 3, 30 ff.; among the 
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5; of the Greek philosophers, 10, 
12; of Plato, 11; in ancient 
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primitive society, 12; effect of 
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tality upon, 15; changes in, 
wrought by Christianity, 15 f.; 
effect of cultural changes upon, 
35 f. 

Child study, 125, 209. 

Child study movement, 176 ff.; 
attitude of Louisville kinder- 
garteners toward, 177; attitude 
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schools toward, 177. 

Children, educability of, 28 ff.; ed- 
ucation of (see Children, educa- 
tion of); nurture of, 17; religious 
training of, 26 f., 30 ff., ror f.; 
moral training of, 30 ff.; paren- 
tal training of, 73 f.; in fac- 
foriess AR est) fe Geer also 
footnote, 52); formation of 
habits in, 55, 111, 117; attitude 
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toward, 80 ff.; discipline of, 103; 
physical care of, 110, 117 f.; 
relationship with parent, 116; 
care of, 118; diet of, 120 f., 246 f.; 
health of, 120 f.; individual dif- 
ferences in, 124 f.; original na- 
ture of, 140, 188 f.; sympathy 
with, 160; institutions for educa- 
tion of, 206 f.; nutrition, foot- 
note, 207; mental tests for, 211 
f. (see also footnote, 212); per- 
sonality studies of three-year- 
old, 214 ff.; sexual interests of, 
217 f.; influence of personality 
of parents upon, 220; impor- 
tance of food for, 238; of sleep 
for, 238; of wage - earning 
mothers, 251 ff.; activities of, 
276 ff., 351; outside agencies for 
care of, 259; present social 
attitude toward, 363 ff. 

Children, education of: early, 2, 4, 
61, 75, 109, 110, 113 f.; Greek, 9; 


Roman, 9; Hebrew, 9; Spartan, 
10; when older, 109; Christian, 
19, 24; religious, 25, 58; paren- 
tal, 28, 108 f.; as future citizens, 
32 ff.; of the poor, footnote, 38 f.; 

family, inadequate, 51, 68; new 
community interest in, 62; 
moral, 81 f.; by the mother, 160 
f.; through social agencies, 229f.; 
origins of progress in, 363 ff.; 
present social attitude toward, 
363 ff.; in New Guinea, 6 f.; 
among Yakuts, 8 f. 
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Ill, 112, 122, referred to in 
footnote, 207; Number 122, 
quoted on status of families of 
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diana, 237 f.; Number 122, on 
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ber 122, on feeding of preschool 
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f.; Number 122, on effects of 
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diet, 245, 246; Number 122 on 
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diana, 255; Number 122, on 
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study, 255; Number 63, on 
mothers’ pensions laws, 260 f.; 
Number 102, on objections of 
mothers to day nurseries, 314 f.; 
Number 102, Wright’s study in 
Chicago of children in day nur- 
series, 314; Number 322, on day 
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mothers, 314; Number 60, re- 
ferred to in footnote, 321. 

Children’s Year Campaign (1918), 
192. 

Chisholm, Catherine, mentioned, 
275. 

Christian, early, attitude toward: 
child life, 2, 3, 15 ff.; abortion; 
16; education of children, 19; 
need of schools, footnote, 


30. 

Christian Church. See Christian; 
Catholic Church. 

Christianity, changes wrought by, 
regarding child life, 15 f. 

Cleveland, Elizabeth, on activities 
of Merrill-Palmer School, 298; 
mentioned in footnote, 301, 306; 
on “the message of the nursery 
school to the kindergarten,” 
307 f. 

Cochin, J. D. M., on école a tricoter 
of Oberlin, 62; on salle d’hospi- 
talité and salle d’asile, 64-65; on 
reasons for salles d’asile, 71; on 
weaknesses in parental educa- 
tion, 72 f.: on educability of 
preschool child, 76; on benefits 
of salle d’asile to poor, 77; in 
favor of infant education, 78; 
on mother-child relationship, 
79 f.; on significance of parent- 
child relationship, 82; on physi- 
cal development of child, 83; on 
discipline, 86 f.; on social-moral 
training in French infant schools, 
87 ff.; on intellectual training in 
French infant schools, 91, 92 
(see also footnote, 92); on teach- 
ing of history in infant schools, 
92; on religious training in 
French infant schools, 94 f.; 
mentioned, 98, 357. 


Codrington, Robert Henry, on 


parental affection of primitive 
peoples, 4 f. 


Colcord, Joanna, on public opinion 


with respect to family, 234; on 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s book, 
“The Home-Maker,” 234 f. 


Cole, Percival G., A study of 


Froebel’s educational theory, 
footnote, 179. 


Comenius, John Amos, on nature 


of man, 105 f.; on aim of teach- 
ing, 106; on importance of 
careful nurture, 106 f.; on im- 
portance of early education, 107; 
his School of Infancy, 108, 158; 
on child’s need for activity, 111; 
his Great Didactic, educational 
theory of, 108; on parental re- 
sponsibility for early education, 
108, 109; on education of older 
children, 109 (see footnote); on 
education of young children, 
109; on immortality of the soul, 
110; on emphasis upon physical 
care and education of children, 
110; on nurture of infants, 110; 
on formation of habits, 111; on 
educative value of activity and 
play, 111, 112; on method of 
instruction, 112 f. (see also foot- 
note, 112); on early education of 
children, 113, 114; his influence 
upon educational practice, 114; 
mentioned, 115; his sympathy 
for and understanding of young 
child, 116; on physical care, 118; 
on natural depravity, footnote, 
152; influence of, upon Froebel, 
155 f.; influence of, upon kinder- 
garten, 155; mentioned, 158. 


Commonsand Andrewson mothers’ 


pensions, 260-61. 
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Community, interests in early edu- 
cation, 63; educational efforts 
for preschool child, 232. 

Compayré, on work of Mme. 
Pape-Carpentier, 102. 

Concord School, mentioned, 170, 
171. 

Conservative kindergartners. See 
Kindergarten; American kinder- 
garten; Blow, Susan. 

Construction work in nursery 
schools, 283. 

Consultative Committee of the 
Woman’s Organization, referred 
to in footnote, 248. 

Codperative Nursery School, 272, 
303 f. 

Coéperative Nursery School of 
University of Chicago, purpose 
of, 299 f.; plan of, 304-305. 

Cornwallis, C. F., on education of 


children as future citizens, 
B2if: 
“Council of Gangra,” on paren- 


tal responsibility for nurture of 
children, 17. 

Cousin, Victor, introduced Pesta- 
lozzian methods into France, 
153. 

Créche. See Day Nursery. 

Cremona, infant school, 89. See 
Infant education; Aporti, Abate. 

“Cultural Lag.” See Ogburn. 

Curriculum for training class in 
nursery education, 287, 288 f. 

Customs, regarding child life, in 
ancient patriarchal societies, 12; 
regarding education of children 
among primitive peoples, 4; 
family, among Hebrews, 9 f. 
See Child life; Family. 

Czecho-Slovakia, infant schools of, 
114. See also footnote. 


Day nurseries of Chicago, foot- 
note, 207; discipline in, 213; 
original purpose of, 310 ff., 315 f.; 
standards of, 316 ff., 319 f.; diet, 
317 f.; housing of in New York 
City, 3185 as an economic neces- 
sity, 321 f.; educational oppor- 
tunities of, 322; attitudes toward 
modern movement of, 323; rela- 
tive value of, summarized, 326 
ff.; future of, 328; contrasted 
with nursery schools 333 ff., 337 
f.; summary of facts about, 339 f. 

Day nursery associations, New 
York, 319, 334. 

Dame school, in England and 
France, footnote, 71; infant 
training in Italian, 72. 

Dealey, William L., on need for 
education of children in day 
nurseries, 322. 

De Pastoret, Mme., opened salle 
@’hospitalité, 64 f. 

De Schweinitz, Karl, 233 f.; on 
effect of home education of 
children upon parents, 234; on 
changes in family life, 234. 

Desessartz, J. C., on work of Rous- 
seau, 132, 133; works of, on phys- 
ical education of children, 134 f.; 
on mortality of young children, 
136 f.; on education as means of 
reducing infant mortality, 137. 

Deuteronomy, quoted from, 9. 

Development, universal lawof, 165; 
human, nature of, 185; emotional, 
205 f.; child’s stage of, 276; of 
character, 284; mental, in nur- 
sery school, 349 f. See also 
Character; Froebel; Pestalozzi. 

Dewey, John, on ReugSeay, 129 
(see footnote); influence of upon 
kindergarten, 178; encouraged 
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progressive kindergarten move- 
ment, 179; on natureof the child, 
180; on character of educative 
process, 181; on plasticity of 
childhood, 201, 202, 203. 

Dickens, Charles, on condition of 
children under the laissez-faire 
policy, SI. 

Diet, 102 f., 238 f.; of children in 
Gary, Indiana, 239 f.; effect of 
low income upon, 245 ff. 

Differences, individual. See Indi- 
vidual differences. 

Discipline, in infant schools, 83 ff., 
87; in the home, 121 f.; early, 
TOSMEMEC MEI 2 741.9 NG 2m (Cena 50 
footnote); influence of psycho- 
analysis upon, 213. See also 
Infant schools; Day nurseries; 
Kindergarten. 

Divorce, effect of, on the home, 
D5aits 

Doctrine of original sin, effect up- 
on child training of, 15, 17; 
modern statement of, 21. 

Drugs, unadvised use of, 120. 


Ecclesiastes, quoted, 19, 201. 
Ecole a tricoter. See Salle d’asile. 
Ecole maternelle. See Salle d@’asile. 
Ecole normale maternelle, 102. 
Economic situation, present, 242 
ff.; earnings of factory workers 
in New York State (1913-23). 
See also Family life. 
Education, in the family, 2, 34; 
family customs concerning, 
among primitive peoples, 4; in 
primitive family, 12; Athenian, 
12 f.; Spartan, 13 f.; Christian, 
nature of, 19; of children as 
future citizens, 22 ff.; parental 
responsibility for Christian, 24 
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f.; parental responsibility for, 
general, 28; °73°f., 108 f;) in 
charity schools, 38; attitude of 
parents toward, outside the 
home, 50; at New Lanark, 56; 
contributions to theory and 
practice of early, 57 f.; of the 
children of the poor, 60 (see also 
footnote, 38 f.); new community 
interest in, 62; importance of 
early, 75, 107, 109, 110, 149 f.; 
of parents, 80 f.; of older child- 
ren, 109 (seealso footnote); activ- 
ities in, 111f., 277ff.; methods of 
early, 113 f.; content of early, 
113, 126; as a means of reducing 
infant mortality, 136 f.; end of, 
146; school, 146; by the mother, 
150 ff., 160 f.; doctrines of 
Froebel concerning, 155 (see also 
footnote, 156); Froebel’s theories 
of, 156 f.; 183 f.; religious, 158 f.; 
of women, 162 f.; mystical 
theory of, 163 f. (see also footnote, 
164); defined, 185; modern 
science and procedure in, 193; 
place of heredity in, 199 f.; 
aim of modern, 200; aim of, 
202; newer viewpoints in, 203 
ff.; importance of plasticity for, 
203 f.; rapidity of process of, in 
early years, 204 f.; parental, 206; 
institutions for, 206 f.; objec- 
tives of, 228; compulsory laws 
for, 229; outside agencies for, 
229 f., 259; in the nursery school, 
278; opportunities for, in nature 
study, 322; sources of progress 
in, 363 ff. See also Nursery 
school; Kindergarten; Day nur- 
sery; Preschool education. 
Education Act of 1918 (English), 
concerning nursery schools, 192; 
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on the nursery school as a health 
clinic, 268; onthe mental training 
of the nursery school child, 269; 
On medical inspection, 275; on in- 
tellectual education in nursery 
schools, 276 f.; on social training 
of nursery school child, 280 f.; 
mentioned, 282; nursery school, 
standards for, 291; on nursery 
school staff, 291. 

Eliot, Abigail, 303. 

Elizabeth Harrison Training 
School for Kindergartners, 
T7its 

Emotional life, organization of, 284; 
theory on, advanced by Wheeler, 
284-85. 

England, training of family in, 
in pre-Reformation days, 20; 
charity school movement in, 37 
f.; dame school in, 71; kinder- 
garten in, 182 f. Consultative 
Committee of Education Board 
in, gives reasons for nursery 
schools, 266; training require- 
ments for nursery school tea- 
chers in, 289; special reports 
in, on establishment of infant 
schoolsin Germanyand Belgium, 
67; special reports in, on the 
French créche, 311. 

English infant schools, used as a 
model in Paris, 66; discipline in, 
83; moral training in, 89 f.; 
intellectual training in, 93 f.; 
religious training in, 95 f.; 
status in nineteenth century, 
104; introduction of Froebelian 
methods into, 183. 

English nursery school, place of 
psychoanalysis in, 212, 266 ff; 
aims of, 267 ff.; aims summa- 
rized, 274;kindergartentheoryin, 


281 f.; educational theory of, 281 
ff.; teachers, qualifications for, 
289; status of, 290 ff.; standards 
of, 291; background of, compared 
with American, 294 f.; contribu- 
tions of English nursery school 
workers to America, 294 f. 

“Enclosure Movement,” effect on 
family life of, 41. 

Environment, adjustment of indi- 
vidual to, 224; importance of, 
for the young child, 269 f., 359; 
inequalities in matter of, 270. 

Epistle of Augustine to Jerome, 
quoted on doctrine of original 
sin, 17. 

Evelyn, John. “ Diary of,” referred 
to in footnote, 118. 

Exodus, 21: 15, 17. Quoted, 9. 

Experiment with a three-year-old 
(Pestalozzi’s), 148 f. 

Eyre on parental affection of Aus- 
tralians, 5. 


Family, origin of, 1; customs 
among primitive peoples re- 
garding education of children, 4, 
12; customs among Hebrews, 9 
f.; English, training in pre- 
Reformation days, 20; factors 
influencing early education in, 
34; effect of industrial revolu- 
tion upon, 43 f.; inadequate as 
institution for the education of 
young children, 51, 68; as an 
educational institution, 62; in- 
stitutions to aid, in education of 
children, 68; an ideal, 130 (see 
also footnote); importance of, in 
fostering instinct of self-activity, 
158 f.; in education sof preschool 
child, 227; demands ‘by‘a demo- 
cratic society upon, 227 ff.; 
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public opinion with respect to, 
234; status of, in Gary study, 
237 f.; plans to assist in meeting, 
educational responsibilities, 258 
ff.; modern, as an educational 
institution, 264 f. 

Family life, effect of “enclosure 
movement” on, 413 importance 
of, 2333 changes in, 234; eco- 
nomic and social conditions 
affecting, 242 ff.; summarized, 
257; obligations of a democratic 
society to, 257 f. 

“Family Status of Breadwinning 
Women,” study of, 253. 

Fear, causes of, 137 ff.; results of, 
137 ff.; treatment of, 137 ff. 

Fenton, Jessie, footnote, 209. 

Finger plays, 282. 

Fisher Act of 1918, 290, 298. 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, in The 
Home-Maker, 234. 

Fletcher, Joseph, on establishment 
of infant schools, 70 f.; on ad- 
vantages of superior training in 
infant schools, 76 f.; on intellec- 
tual training in English infant 
schools, 93 f.; on value of Scrip- 
ture lessons in infant schools, 96; 
on work of Home and Colonial 
Infant School Society, 100. 

Flinn. See Berridge. 

Fliigel, on parent-child relation- 
ship, 352 f. 

Foakes-Jackson, J. J., on appren- 
ticeship of children, 51 f. See also 
footnote, 52. 

Foeticide, 18. 

Food for young children. See Diet. 

Folkways, 44. 

France, dame schools in, footnote, 
713 social-moral training in in- 
fant schools of, 87 ff.; Froebelian 


kindergarten in, 152; créches es- 
tablished in, 311. See also Salle 
d’asile; Cochin; Infant schools. 

Francke, as leader of Pietist move- 
ment, 39. 

Freud, Sigmund, mentioned, 212, 
284; psychology of, 213; on men- 
tal hygiene of preschool child, 
214; on sexual interests of young 
children, 217; on sexual investi- 
gations of young children, 218; 
on emotional transference, 220 
f.; on psychoanalytic concept of 
repression, 223; on importance 
of unconsciously held desires, 
footnote, 225; on emotional fixa- 
tion upon parents, 352. 

Froebel, Friedrich, mentioned, 61, 
114, 171, 186, 278, 282, 357; 
influence of Rousseau upon, 129; 
on natural depravity, footnote, 
152; philosophy of, 154 f.; educa- 
tional doctrine of, 155; work of, 
with Pestalozzi, 155 f.; on educa- 
tional value of manual work, 
156; on value of music, 156; on 
value of play, 156, 159; theories 
of education of, 156 ff.; theories 
of human development of, 1573 
on original nature in comparison 
with Rousseau, 157; on the 
family as essential in fostering 
the instinct for self-activity, 
158; contributions of, 159 f.; on 
sympathy with children, 160; 
on early education in the home, 
160 ff.; on mother-plays and 
songs, 160-62; on the educa- 
tion of women, 162 f.; on women 
as educators, 162 f.; on types of 
education given to women, 163; 
mystical elements in educational 
theory of, 163, 164 (see also foot- 
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note, 164); on law of human 
development, 164, 165; on law of 
parallelism, 165; influence of 
ideas of, upon early kinder- 
gartens, 165 ff.; on universal 
law of development, 166; mysti- 
cal philosophy of, 167; contem- 
porary criticisms of, 168 ff.; 
on education of women for home 

_ service and child care, footnote, 
168; reaction of to the criticisms 
of his contemporaries, 169; i1n- 
fluence of upon early American 
kindergartens, 172; criticisms of 

. misuse of his method, 173 ff.; 
“gifts” of, questioned, 177f.; ed- 
ucational theory of, studied by 
MacVannel, Cole, Kilpatrick, 
footnote, 179; on nature of the 
child, 180, 200; character of the 
growth process of, criticised by 
Kilpatrick, 180; psychology of 
symbolism, 181 f.; methods of, 
in France and England, 182 f.; 
his belief in development com- 
pared with Montessori’s view, 
185; kindergarten procedure of, 
186; ideas of, on educational pro- 
cedure, footnote, 194; “ Mother- 
Play” of, referred to by Owen, 
278; “Mother-Play” of, 281; 
influence of, upon Grace Owen, 
281 f.; kindergarten theory of, 
281 f.; influence of, upon conser- 
vative kindergartners, 330. 

Froebelian and Pestalozzian meth- 
ods, changes wrought through 
introduction of, 99 ff. 

Fry, Elizabeth, on social order, 33 
f. See also footnote. 

Fuegians, parental affection of, 5. 

Fulgentius, on foeticide, footnote, 
18. 


Games, nursery school, 283 f. 

Gans, Mrs. Byrd Stein, on im- 
provement of day nurseries, 305; 
mentioned, 334; on distinction 
between nursery school and day 
nursery, 335- 

Gary, Indiana, study in: referred 
to, concerning nutrition of child- 
ren, footnote, 207; conclusions 
of, concerning physical status 
of preschool children, 236; on 
status of families of preschool 
children, 237 f.; on feeding of 
preschool children, 240 f.; on 
incomes of families of preschool 
children, 245. See also Chil- 
dren’s Bureau publications. 

Gasquet, Francis Aiden, on train- 
ing of English family in pre- 
Reformation days, 20. 

Genetics, 194 f. 

German-American kindergartens, 
170. 

German infant schools, 67, 72; 
status of in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I04. 

German kindergarten, 182. 

Gesell, Arnold, on child welfare 
during the World War, 192; 
performance tests of, footnote, 
211; on mental hygiene of the 
preschool child, 214; on origin 
of mental abnormality, 224; on 
importance of preschool age, 
231; on community projects for 
the education of the preschool 
child, 231; on the home as an 
agency for the education of the 
preschool child, 233; on English 
nursery school, 294 (see also foot- 
note); study _ of » two-year-old 
children made by, 295 ;on child’s 
personality, 305 f.; on the day 
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nursery, 312, 321 f.; on the 
nursery school, 339, 343; men- 
tioned, 354; on the place of the 
nursery school ineducational sys- 
tems, 366; on the importance of 
the parent-child relationship, 
370. 

Girl babies, survival of, among 
pagan Greeks, footnote, Io. 

Greek, attitude toward children, 
9, 12; attitude toward survival 
of girl babies, footnote, 10. 

Gliedganzes (Memberwhole Rela- 
tionship), doctrine of, footnote, 
158. 

Great Didactic. See Comenius. 

Greaves, J. P., mentioned, 144. 


Habits, formation of, 55, 111, 114 
f.; physical, 117; clinic for study 
of, 225 f. 

“Habit Clinics for Children of 
Preschool Age,” 222. 

Haines, Henrietta, mentioned, 171. 

Hall, G. Stanley, leader in Child 
Study Movement, 176; his 
“Topical Outline for Educa- 
tional Study,” 117 f.; on ques- 
tionsconcerning Froebelian gifts, 
178; encouraged development of 
progressive kindergarten, 179; 
on criticism of Wundt’s psy- 
chology, footnote, 208; on limi- 
tations of the older psychology, 
208 f. 

Hamilton, G. V., on psychoanaly- 
sis, footnote, 225; on dangers of 
constant mother-child associa- 
tion, 352. 

Harris, W. T., mentioned, 171, 172. 

Harrison, Elizabeth; as a leader in 
kindergarten movement in 
America, 171 f. 


Hawthorne, Mrs. Nathaniel, men- 
tioned, 170. 

Hayes, Carlton J. H., on em- 
ployment of women and children 
in factories, 41; on problems 
presented by Industrial Revo-, 
tion, 42 f. : 

Health, of children, 122 f.; im- 
portance of, 131 (see also foot- 
note); effect of World War upon, 
191; aim of English nursery 
school with respect to, 267 ff. 

Hebrews, attitude toward children 
of, 9; family customs of, g f.; 
parental training of, 9. 

Henton, Emma, opened nursery 
school, footnote, 295; as teacher 
in Merrill - Palmer Nursery 
School, 298. 

Heredity, 196, 197, 199. 

Herrick, C. Judson, on nature of 
individual, 194; on _ heredity, 
197; on educability of individual, 
197 f.; on modern conception of 
human nature, 200; on plasticity 
of childhood, 201, 202. 

Hill, Patty S., mentioned, 172; her 
eae experiments, 173; in charge 
of kindergarten work in Louis- 
ville, 176; studied with Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, 177; leadership of 
in development of progressive 
kindergarten, 179; as head of 
kindergarten department at 
Teachers College, Columbia, 
179; referred to, footnotes, 179, 
267; comment of on English 
nursery school teachers, foot- 
note, 295. 

Hollingworth, Harry, on redinte- 
gration, footnote, 218. 

Home, religious and moral training 
in, 30 ff.; education outside the, 
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50; discipline, 121 f.; early 
education in, inadequate, 199 f.; 
as an institution for preschool 
education, 232 ff.; educative ef- 
fect of, training of children, 233 
f.; success of, in its educational 
function, 235; effect of divorce 
upon, 253 f.; improvement of 
standards in, 270 ff.; codperation 
with nursery school, 277 f., 301 
f.; relation of modern to nursery 
school, 341 ff.; values of, as 
educational institution, 361 f. 

Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society, 99 if 

Housing situation, effect upon 
modern families of, 247 ff.; effect 
upon preschool child of, 247 ff.; 
in New York (1923), 247 f. 

Howes, Ethel Puffer, referred to in 
footnote, 359; on woman’s need 
for professional interest, 360. 

Hughes, Gwendolyn, study made 
by, in Philadelphia, 243; on 
reasons for mothers entering in- 
dustry, 251;oncareof young chil- 
dren of wage-earning mothers, 
252; on adjustment of wages to 
family needs, 262; on status of 
children in day nurseries in 
Philadelphia, 314. 

Hughes, Elizabeth, and Roberts, 
Lydia, on the preschool child, 
230 f. 

Hygiene, mental, of preschool 
child, 214; service of sigan 
HANS to, 224 f., footnote, 22 


See also Child; Health. 


Immortality, 15, 110. 

Individual differences, 124 f., 146 
f., 194 f., 204; law of human 
development of, 164 f.; concep- 


tion of, according to modern 
science, 193 f.; moral status of, 
194; modern conception of, in 
human nature, 200. 

Industrial Revolution, immediate 
effects of, 40 ff.; employment of 
women and children in factories 
result of, 41; social adjustments 
required by, 42 f.; effect upon 
family situation, 43 f.; cultural 
changes as result of, 44 f.; new 
community interest in education 
of young children initiated by, 
62; laissez-faire policy toward 
results of, 51 f. 

Infant education, 72, 74. See 
also Education; Infant schools; 
Infant school education. 

Infant mortality, among children 
of the poor, 46, 50; education as 
a means of reducing, 135, 136f., 
230; among children of wage- 
earning mothers, 252; conta- 
gious diseases responsible for, 
348 f. 

Infant schools, need for, 46 f.; com- 
ments on, 47 f.; establishment 
of, 48, 55 (see also footnote); 
character formation as aim in, 
49 f., 64; in England used as a 
model in Paris, 66; in Cremona, 
66 f.; in France, 67; establish- 
ment of, in Belgium, 67; purpose 
of Belgian, 67; reasons for estab- 
lishment of, 68 ff., 74 f.; Italian 
“dame school,’ 72; importance 
of, 73; objections to, 78 ff.; atti- 
tudes of advocates of, toward 
parents and children, 80 ff.; 
discipline in, 83 ff.; social-moral 
training in, 87> ff; intellectual 
training in, 90 #.;" religious 
training in, 90, 94 f; ; religious 
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training in, of Italy, 94; scrip- 
tural lessons in, 96; rhymes used 
in, 97 f.; in England and on the 
continent, 98 f.; status of, since 
1833, 104; in Czecho-Slovakia, 
114 (see also footnote); introduc- 
tion of Froebelian methods into, 
183. 

Infant school education, character 
formation in, 76; physical care 
and training in, 82 f.; character 
of, 82 ff. 

Infanticide, among the Melane- 
sians, 4; attitude of early Chris- 
tians toward, 16. 

Inoculation, 141. 

Inquirer, the, quoted on infant 
schools, 47 f. 

Instruction, psychological method 
of, of Comenius, 112 f.; method 
of, of Pestalozzi, 149 f. 

International Kindergarten Union, 


177-79: 

Towa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion, 295 ff.; description of, 296; 
value to children in nursery 
schools of, 296 f.; as a training 
center, 302 f. See also Baldwin 
and Stecher. 

Isaiah, quoted, 27. 

Italian “dame school,” 
training in, 72. 

Itard, mentioned, 183. 


infant 


Janeway, Reverend James, on in- 
fant damnation, 22 f.; on reli- 
gious education of children, 75. 

Jennings, Herbert S., on concep- 
tion of individual, 193 f.; on 
individual differences, 194 f.; on 
genetics, 194 f.; on original 
capacities, 196; on educability 
of individual, 198 f. 


Jerome, on original depravity, 18; 
on parental authority, 24. 

Johnson, Harriet, on aims of 
nursery school of Bureau of Edu- 
cational Experiments, New York, 
299; on intentional guidance of 
nursery school children, 306; 
on social and emotional factors 
in a nursery school, 306 f.; on 
value of association of children 
of like ages, footnote, 344; on 
control of activities of children 
in nursery schools, 351; on 
social adjustment in the nursery 
school, 351; on nursery school of 
Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, 367 f. 

Joint Parliamentary Advisory 
Council, report on nursery 
schools of, quoted on problems 
arising from cost of nursery 
schools, 292. 

Jones, Mary Cover, 139. 

Journal of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, 
on catechetical schools, 36; on 
religious aims of English Charity 
Schools, 37. 

Jung, Carl, 212; on influence of 
personality of parents upon 
young children, 220. 


Keatinge, on Comenius, I14. 

Kelley, Florence, on “paradox of 
modern industry,” 40. 

Kergomard, Pauline, on the salle 
d’asile, 66; referred to, footnote, 
99; on inadequate training of 
teachers in the école maternelle, 
104. 

Kilpatrick, William H., critical dis- 
cussion of Froebel, footnote, 158; 
referred to, footnote, 165; made 
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a study of Froebel’s educational 
theory, 179; quoted as criticizing 
Froebel’s idea of growth process, 
180. 

Kindergarten, influenced by mysti- 
cal philosophy, 157; theories 
tending to inhibit progress of, 
163 ff.; dangers to, 166 f.; 
characteristics of early, 167; in- 
fluence of Froebel upon, 167 ff.; 
first for English-speaking chil- 
dren in America, 170; German- 
American, 170; training school 
for teachers in, 172 f.; demon- 
stration, 172; germ of progres- 
sive, idea, 172 f.; criticisms of, 
methods, 174 f.; symbolism in, 
175; purposeful construction in, 
176; criticism of early kinder- 
garten teaching, 176; programs 
of traditional, 176; attitude of 
progressive teachers toward 
child study, 177; development 


of progressive kindergarten 
movement, 179; conservative 
theory of, 180; progressive 


theory of, 180; progressive ver- 
sus traditional teaching proced- 
ures in, 181 f.; aims of modern, 
182; on Froebelian basis in 
France, 182; in England, 182 f.; 
in Germany, 182; procedure in 
Montessori schools, 186 f.; 
theory in English nursery school, 
281 f.; progressive kindergarten 
theory, 281; relation of, to nur- 
sery school, 307 f.; extent of, 
in United States, 328 f.; classifi- 
cation of types of, 329; progres- 
siveand conservative contrasted, 
329 f.; summary of values of, 
according to stated criteria, 330 
ff.; in constructive Americani- 


zation work, 331 f.; contrasted 
with nursery school, 336 (see also 
footnote), 338; summary of com- 
ment on, 339 f. 

Kindergarten Association, 
York, 332. 

Kindergarten Union, Internation- 
al, 177-79. 

Kraus, John, mentioned, 171. 

Kuhlman, Frederick, extended 
Stanford Revision of Binet-Si- 
mon test, 211. 


New 


Lane-Claypon, Janet, 192. 

Law of mediation of opposites, 
165. 

Law of parallelism, 165. 

Leasenby, Amy J. See Wright. 

Leeds, John B., on lack of training 
of mothers, 256 f.; on duties of 
housewives, 257. 

Lewinsky-Corwin, E., on day nur- 
series of New York City in 1923, 
313; on day nursery housing 
situations, 318; on factors in- 
fluencing day nurseries, 319; on 
change in standards of day nur- 
series, 320; summary of study of 
day nurseries of, 320 f. 

Lébisch, footnote, 209. 

Locke, John, on habit formation in 
the young child, 114-15; on dis- 
cipline, 115, 116 f.; on lack of 
sympathy for and understanding 
of young children, 116; on rela- 
tionship between parents and 
little children, 116; on physical 
care and habits, 117 f.; Thoughts 
Concerning Education of, 118; 
theories of, 119; on plasticity of 
childhood, footnote, 201. 

London Free Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, 183. 
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Louisville, kindergarten at. Sce 
Hill, Patty S.; Bryan, Anna; 
Kindergarten. 

Luther, Martin, early education of, 
20; on education of children, 29 
f.; in behalf of Christian schools, 
footnote, 30. 

Lycurgus, attitude of toward 
parental authority, footnote, 14. 
See also Plutarch. 


MacVannel, John A., made study 
of Froebel’s educational theory, 
footnote, 179. 

Maestre schools, 74. 

Malthus, 59. 

Manchester Times, on visit to an 
infant school, 74 f. 

Mandeville, Bernard, on education 
of the poor, footnote, 38 f. 

Mann, Horace, introduced Pesta- 
lozzianism into America, foot- 
note, 154. 

Mann, Mrs. Horace, 170. 

Manual work, educational value 
of, 156. 

Marenholz-Bulow, Baroness von, 
influence on kindergartens of, 
182. 

Mayo, Charles, founded Home- 
and Colonial Infant School So- 
ciety, 99; influence of, in estab- 
lishing of teacher training classes, 


99. 

Mayo, Charles, and Mayo, Eliza- 
beth, their introduction of Pesta- 
lozzian methods into English in- 
fant schools, 99, 153. 

Mayo, Elizabeth, 100; on early 
training of children, 101; on re- 
ligious training of children, ror. 

McDougall, William, 284. 

McGee, W. J., 8. 


McMillan, Margaret, as leader of 
English nursery school, 267; on 
experiences in a London school 
clinic, 268; on inequalities in 
matter of environment, 270; on 
co6peration between nursery 
school and the home, 272; on a 
cooperative nursery, 272; men- 
tioned, 276, 303, footnote, 357; 
suggestions of, for nursery school 
activities, 279 f.; influence of 
Montessori upon, 282; on the 
child’s mind, 285; on training 
in psychology for nursery school 
teachers, 286; on training of 
nursery school teachers, 287 f., 
290; her characterization of the 


nursery school, 342. 
McMillan Nursery School. See 


Rachel McMillan Nursery 
School. 
Medical inspection in nursery 


schools, 274 f. 

Medicine, preventive, its contri- 
butions to preschool education, 
207. 

Melanesians, abortion among, 4; 
infanticide among, 4. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Fry, quoted 
on social order, 33 f. 

Mental abnormality, origin of, 224. 

Mental hygiene movement in pre- 
school education, 223 ff. 

Mental state, origin of, footnote, 
20. 

Mental tests, for young children, 
211 f. See also footnote, 212. 
Mental training. See Education; 
Children; Kindergarten; Nur- 

sery school; Day nursery. 

Merrill- Palmer Nursery School, 
purpose of, 297 f.; Fifth Annual 
Report of, quoted on endowment 
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by Mrs. Lizzie Merrill-Palmer, 
297 f.; compared with preschools 
at Iowa City, 298 f.; mentioned, 
301, footnotes, 50s, 346; as a 
training center, 3025 Report of 
(1924), referred to in footnote, 
347; as an all-day nursery school 


354- 

Methods, Froebelian and Pestaloz- 
zian, changes wrought through, 
99ff.; Baconian, mentioned, 114; 
of early education, 113 f.; of 
teaching for mothers, 151 f.; 
Pestalozzi’s, 152; objective, 210, 
211 (see also footnote); of Eng- 
lish nursery schools, 281 ff. 

Meyer’s Lexikon, on German in- 
fant schools, 72. 

Mill, James, on importance of in- 
fant schools, 48 (see also footnote 
mentioned), 59; established an 
infant school, 64. 

Millet, Mme., on work in English 
infant schools, 65 f. 

Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education, on re- 
ligious training in English infant 
schools, 95 f. 

Modern science, conception of in- 
dividual in, 193 f.; relation of, 
to educational procedure, 193. 

Moffat, on parental affections of 
the Bushmen, 6. 

Monitorial system, 91. 

Montaigne, 118. 

Montessori, Maria, educational 
theories of, 183 f.; training of, 
183; on Casa det bambini, 184 f.; 
on human development, 185; on 
education, 185; on play, 185; on 
independence as necessary for 
self-development, 186; didactic 
material developed by, 186 ff., 


279; religious mysticism in edu- 
cational theory of, 187 f.; on 
nature of children, 188, 189; 
effects of her work, 189; appara- 
tus, 297, 301; influence of, on 
methods of Margaret McMillan, 
279; kindergarten theory of, 281; 
influence of, on educational pro- 
cedure of English nursery school, 
282. 

Montessori School, 322. 

Monthly Labor Review, on cost-of- 
living-dollar, 242; referred to in 
footnote, 244. 

More, Hannah, on objections to 
infant schools for the poor, 78. 

Mores, 44. 

Moral training. See Children; 
English nursery school. 

Mosaic Law, on parental training, 


9. 

Mother, relationship with child, 
79 f.; -school for young children, 
108 f.; Rousseau’s ideal, 127 ff.; 
wage-earning, 251 ff.; lack of 
training of, 256; time of, devoted 
to children, 257; education of, 
271; attitude toward day nur- 
sery, 314 f.; benefits of nursery 
schools to, 357 ff. 

Mothers’ pensions, 260 ff. 

Mother-plays, Froebel’s, 160 ff. 

Music, value of, 156. See also 
footnote. 

Mystical philosophy, 167. 

Mysticism, religious, 187 f. 


Nature, child. See Child; Child- 
ren; Original nature.» . 

Nature of man, 54, 105 fs 5 theory of 
natural depravity in, footnote, 
152; Protestant reformers’ con- 
ception of, 199; nineteenth cen- 
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tury philanthropists’ conception 
of, 199; early Christian concep- 
tion of, 199; older and newer 
viewpoints of, contrasted, 199 f. 
See also Original nature. 

National Education Association, 
173; footnote, 177; criticism of 
kindergarten method by Anna 
Bryan in proceedings of, 174 f. 

National Federation of Day Nur- 
series, 319; reports of, 323 ff.; 
report of conference (1925), on 
attitude of Philadelphia Day 
Nursery Association toward nur- 
sery schools, 334. 

Nelson, Thomas, on management 
of children, 118 f.; on parental 
wisdom in dealing with children, 
119 f.; on health and diet, 120, 
121; on use of stimulants and 
drugs, 120; on home discipline, 
121 f.; mentioned, 133. 

New Guinea, people of, parental 
instincts of, 5; parental training 
among, 6, 7, 12. 

New Lanark. See 
Robert Owen. 

New Republic, quoted 359 f.; men- 
tioned, 361. 

New York Day Nursery Associa- 
tions, 319, 334. 

New York Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 332. 

Normal training, introduction of, 
153 f. 

Northmore, on Rousseau,132. 

Nursery school, songs for, 161; 
resemblance to casa det bambint, 
189; as supplement to home 
training, 207; origin of modern, 
266; reasons for establishing, 
266; mental training in, 269, 349 
f.; codperation with the home, 


Education; 


272 f.; advantages of, 273 f., 344 
ff; Aare medical inspection in, 
274f.; intellectual trainingin, 276 
f.; procedure in, 274 ff.; nature 
education in, 278; construction 
work in, 283; establishment of, 
in public school system, consid- 
erations involved in, 291; staff 
of, 291; cost of, 292; adminis- 
trative aspects of, 292; aims of 
privately organized, 299 f.; char- 
acteristics of, movement, 304 
ff.; social and emotional factors 
to be considered in, 306 f.; rela- 
tion to kindergarten, 307 f.; diet 
in, 3173 educational opportuni- 
ties in, 322; discussion of, 332 
ff.; contrasted with day nur- 
series, 333 ff., 337 f.; contrasted 
with kindergarten, 336, 338; re- 
lation to modern home, 341 ff., 
361 f.; characterization of, 342; 
desirability of, 342 f., 344 ff., 
356; physical development of 
children in, 346 f.; control of 
activities in, 351; social adjust- 
ment in, 351; types of, 354 f. 
(see footnote, 354); benefits of, to 
mothers, 357 ff.; as an agency 
for parental education, 357 f.; 
aim of, 361 f. (see also footnote); 
future of, in relation to public 
school systems, 365 ff. See also 
American nursery school; Eng- 
lish nursery school; Codperative 
nursery school. 

Nursery School, of the Institute of 
Child Welfare Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 302 f.; at Iowa City (see 
Baldwin and Stecher; Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion); of the New York Bureauof 
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Educational Experiments, 229, 
301, 367 f.; of the Walden 
School of New York City, 300, 
305. 

Nursery school teacher, special 
training of, 286 ff.; function of, 
345. 

Nurture, importance of, 106 f., 110, 
144f. (see also footnote, 145). See 
also Education; Children; Child 
life. 


Oberlin, Jean Frederic, 60 fF.; 
educational work of, among the 
poor, 60 f.; moral redemption, 
theory of, 61; methods of teach- 
ing, 61 f.; social philosophy of, 
62; educational experiment of, 
62; mentioned, 64. 

Object lessons, 102. See Pape- 
Carpentier; Mayo, Elizabeth; 
Pestalozzi. 

Ogburn, William F., on “ Enclosure 
Movement” in England, 41; on 


“Cultural Lag,” 43 f. 

Original nature, 123 f., 144, 157, 
193 ff., 205. 

Original sin. ‘See Doctrine of 


original sin, 

Oswego Movement, footnote, 154. 

Owen, Grace, referred to in foot- 
notes, 167, 281, and on page 357; 
on Froebelian kindergartens in 
England, 183; on the mind of 
the child, 212 f.; on discipline in 
the nursery school, 213; as a 
leader of the English nursery 
school, 267 (see also footnote); on 
place of nursery school in health 
education, 268; on importance of 
proper environment, 269; on 
inequalities in matter of environ- 
ment, 270; on needs of preschool 


children, 271; on advantages of 
the nursery school, 273 f.; men- 
tioned, footnote 274, 275, 276, 
3375 3573 on intellectual educa- 
tion in the nursery school, 277; 
on educative activities in the 
nursery school, 277 ff.; on nature 
work in the nursery school, 278; 
on use of Montessori apparatus, 
279; on social training in the 
nursery school, 281; influence of 
Froebel upon, 281 f.; on 
Froebel’s theory concerning fin- 
ger plays, 282; on importance of 
construction work in nursery 
schools, 283; on games in nursery 
school, 283 f.; Nursery School 
Education of, mentioned, 284; 
on teacher training, 287; on 
special training for nursery 
school teachers, 288; on curric- 
ulum for training class in nur- 
sery education, 289; course 
given by, in nursery school 
education at Teachers College, 
Columbia, footnote, 295; on 
day nurseries and _ nursery 
schools, 333. 

Owen, Robert, interest of, in factory 
workers, 52; infant school of, 
52 ff.; on formation of character, 
53 f.; on theory concerning 
origin of social evils, 53; his 
Journal quoted on nature of 
man and education, 54; against 
pauperization, 55; on formation 
of desirable habits, 55; on child 
education at New Lanark, 56; 
method of, in selecting teachers 
for his infant schools, 57; on 
contributions to theory, and 
practice of early education, 57 
f.; on religious education, 58 f.; 
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on political economists, 59; char- 
acteristics of educational plan 
of, 59 f.; on moral redemption, 
61; experiment of, in Scotland, 
62; his Institute for the Forma- 
tion of Character, 64; influence 
of his work, 67; on discipline in 
Buchanan’s infant school, 83 f.; 
idea of human nature of, 85; on 
Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdun, 
footnote, 154 f. 


Pape-Carpentier, Louise, the aim 
of early education, 102; on ob- 
ject lessons, 102; introduced 
Pestalozzian and Froebelian 
methods into France, 102, 153} 
on discipline, 103 (see also foot- 
note, 103). 

Parental affection. See Parental 
instinct. 

Parental authority, among the Ro- 
mans, II; in ancient societies, 14, 
228 f. 

Parental education of children, 28, 
206, 263 ff.; weaknesses of, 72 f.; 
in Lombardy, 73 f.; nursery 
school as an agency to aid, 357 f. 

Parental instinct of primitive 
peoples, 5. 

Parental training, in New Guinea, 
6, 7, 12; among Pueblos, 7; 
among Hebrews, 9; among Zuni 
Indians, 7. 

Parents, responsibilityin nurture of 
children, 17; responsibility in 
Christian education of children, 
24, 108; attitude toward educa- 
tion outside of the home, 50; 
education of, 80 f.; attitude of 
advocates of infant schools to- 
ward, 80 ff.; relation to child, 81 
f., 116; influence of upon young 


children, 220; inadequate train- 
ing of, 254 ff. 

Parker, Col. Francis, his encour- 
agement of progressive kinder- 
gartens, 179. 

Parkinson, Richard, on parental 
affections among people of New 
Guinea, 6. 

Patagonians, parental affection of, 
5; paternal authority, 11, 14. 
Peabody, Elizabeth, pioneer in 
kindergarten movement in 
America, 170 f.; mentioned, 172. 

Pedagogics, referred to in footnote, 
160. 

Pensions, mothers’, 260 ff. 

Perez, translated book on child 
development, 209. See also foot- 
note. 

Personality, 11, 145 f.; studies of, 
three-year-old children, 214 ff.; 
studies of, in preschool labora- 
tory at Iowa City, 223; influence 
of parental upon young children, 
220; make-up of the child, 305 f. 

Pestalozzi, mentioned, 61, 114, 
161, 3573;influence on Miss Mayo, 
99 f.; introduction of his meth- 
ods into English infant schools, 
99; influence of Rousseau upon, 
129; on development of his edu- 
cational theory, 143 f.; on in- 
fluence of Rosseau’s Emile, 144; 
on original nature of man, 144; 
on importance of nurture, 144 
(see also footnote, 145); on human 
development, 145; on human 
personality, 145, 146; on end of 
education, 146; on school educa- 
tion, 146; on individual differ- 
ences, 146 f.; on child’s oppor- 
tunity for development, 147; 
Anschauung method of learn- 
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ing of, 147; on school of, at Burg- 
dorf, 147 f.; conclusions of, 149; 
on method of instruction, 149, 
150; on teaching methods for 
mothers, 151 f.; on underlying 
principle of his method, 152; on 
discipline, 152 f. (see also foot- 
note); spread of methods of, 153 
(seealsofootnote, 154); methodof, 
in teaching young children, 154; 
school of, at Yverdun, footnote, 
154 f.; a teacher of Froebel, 155 
f.; on value of manual work, 156; 
on value of music, footnote, 156; 
on value of play, 156; on manual 
training, footnote, 168; on his 
infant son, footnote, 209. 

Pestalozzian and Froebelian meth- 
ods, changes wrought through 
introduction of, 99 ff. 

Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus, purpose of, 
footnote, 168. 

Philanthropists, attitude toward 
child life, 3, 30 ff.; nature of 
man, 199. 

Philoprogenitiveness, of primitive 
man, 6. 

Philosophy, democratic, attitude 
toward child life of a, 3 

Physical care, of children, 82 f., 
110, 118; status of preschool 
children as to, 236 f.; of New 
York children (1920, 1921), 
236 f. 

Pietist movement, 39. 

Plain Advice to Parents, 30; on 
moral and religious training of 
children in the home, 31. 

Plasticity of childhood, 201 ff. 
See also Child; Education. 

Plato, attitude of, toward child 
life, 11; on valuation of human 
personality, 11; on early home 


education of Athenian child, 12 
f.; on education of Athenian 
child, 13. 

Play, value, of 112, 155 f., 159; 
attitude of Montessori toward, 
185. 

Plays, finger. See Finger plays. 

Playground, value of, for moral 
training, 89 f. 

Pliny, on paternal authority 
among the Romans, II. 

Plutarch, on survival of newborn 
child in Sparta, 10; on Lycur- 
gus’s attitude toward paternal 
authority, 14; on early educa- 
tion of the Spartans, 14. 

Politics. See Aristotle. 

Pollitzer, Margaret, on aim of 
nursery school, 300. 
Pre-Christian attitude 

child life, 2, 4 fF. 

Preschool child, educability of, 
76; twentieth century interest 
in, Ig1 ff., 230 f.; present ac- 
tivities and interests of, 192 f.; 
objective methods applied to 
study of, 211 (see also footnote); 
mental hygiene of, 214; family 
as institution for education of, 
227, 233; physical status of, 236 
f.; diets for, 238 f.; diets of, in 
Gary, Indiana, 239 f.; needs of, 
271 f.; mental development of, 
349. See also Child; Children. 

Preschool education, present theory 
and practice of, 193; results of 
influences upon, summarized, 
189; contributions to, 207 ff.; 
contribution of ° ps: ychoanalysis 
to, 212 ff.: mental ‘hygiene 
movement in, 223 ff.; determina- 
tion of present dae ‘trends in, 
226; importance of, 231; the 


toward 
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home as an institution for, 232 
ff.; advantages of, 308. 

Pre-kindergarten groups, at Iowa 
City compared with those at 
Merrill-Palmer School, 298 f.; in 
the Iowa City laboratories, 349. 

Pryor translated book on child 
development, footnote 209. 

Primitive family. See Child; Child 
life; Children; Education; Pa- 
rental instinct. 

Progressive Education Quarterly, on 
Ruggles Street Nursery School, 
303. 

Protagoras on early education of 
Athenian child, 12 f. 

Protestant reformers, on nature of 
man, 199. See also Luther. 

Proverbs, quoted, 9. 

Psychiatry, trend of, modern, 225 f. 

Psychoanalysis, contribution of, 
to preschool education, 212 ff.; 
place of, in English nursery 
school, 212; influence of, on dis- 
cipline, 213; use of concepts of, 
222 f.; contribution of to mental 
hygiene, 224 f. See also foot- 
note, 225. 

Psychology, of symbolism, 181 f.; 
limitations of older, 208 f.; con- 
tributions of, to preschool edu- 
cation, 208 ff. 

Pueblos, parental trainingamong, 7. 

Punishment. See Capital punish- 
ment. J 

Quarterly Journal of Education, 
quoted, 66, 67, 69, 73, 74) 75, 785 
79; 81, 87, 89, 92, 94. 


Rabelais, 118. 
Rachel McMillan Nursery School, 
270, 287, 


Rachel McMillan School Training 
Center, 289. 

Regulations for Nursery Schools. 
See Education Act of 1918. 

Ratke, on physical care, 118. 

Redintegration, 218 f. See foot- 
note. 

Reisner, E. H., referred to, 153. 

Religious training of children, 
parental responsibility toward, 
25; according to Judge Sewall, 
26 f.; in the home, 31; Owen’s 
attitude toward, 58 f.; in infant 
schools, 90, 94 ff.; value of 
Scripture lessons for, 96; Miss 
Mayo’s theory of, ror f. 

Republic. See Plato. 

“Retrospective Tables of Means 
Conductive to the Health of 
Children,” 134. 

Rhymes for infant schools, 97 f. 

Roberts, Lydia, on use of stimu- 
lants, 247. See also Hughes, 
Elizabeth. 

Romans, attitude of, toward chil- 
dren, 9; paternal authority 
among II. 

Ronge, Bertha, as kindergartern 
teacher, 182 f. 

Ross, Mary, referred to, footnote, 
295. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, men- 
tioned, 52, 110, 134, 145, 146, 
154, 157, 158, 357; on original 
nature, 123 f.; on individual 
differences, 124 f., 204; on im- 
portance of child study, 125; on 
child nature, 126, 200 (see also 
footnote); on content of early 
education, 126, 127; on disci- 
pline, 127, 128 f.; on the ideal 
mother, 127, 128 f.; influence of, 
upon subsequent educational 
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practice, 129, footnote, 143; 
criticisms of, 129 (see also foot- 
note), 132 f.; on an ideal family, 
130 (see also footnote); influence 
of 131; influence of, upon Pesta- 
lozzi, 144; on natural depravity, 
footnote, 152; on original endow- 
ment, 194 (see also footnote), 200 
(see footnote). 

Rude, Anna, on preschool children 
in Gary, Indiana, 236. 

Ruggles Street Nursery School as 
a training center, 303. 


Saftu, Vasilie, doctor’s dissertation 
of, referred to in footnote, 118. 

Salle d’asile, 65, 66, 67, 71, 73, 76, 
77, 80, 83, 86, 87, 91, 92, 945 
98, 102, 103. 

Samuel, quoted, 9. 

Schoenfeld, Margaret H., on 
wages in the manufactories of 
Philadelphia in 1921, 243. 

Schools. See Infant schools; Day 
nurseries; Kindergarten; Nur- 
sery schools. 

School of Infancy. See Comenius. 

Schroeder, Henrietta, on criticisms 
of Froebel by his contempo- 
raries (1843), 168 f. 

Scripture lessons, value of, in 
infant schools, 96. 

Seguin, 183; influence on methods 
of Margaret McMillan, 279 f. 

Sense-training. See Casa dei 
bambini; Montessori. 

Self-activity, doctrine of, 158; im- 
portance of family in fostering 
instinct of, 158 f. 

Self-consciousness, development of, 
285; prevention of, 285. 

Self-development, necessity of in- 
dependence for, 185 f. 


Sewall, Judge, on the education of 
his children, 26 f. 
Sexual interests of young children, 


217 f, 

Sheldon, E. A., service of to Pesta- 
lozzian movement, footnote, 
154. 


Shicler, Ernest H., on relationship 
between delinquency and di- 
vorce, 253. 

Sleep, importance of, for young 
children, 238. 

Smith College Institute for Co- 
ordinating Women’s Interests, 
264. 

Smith, Richard, on infant mor- 
tality, 348 f. 

Smok, Misulas, footnote, 114. 

Snider, Denton, 175 f. 

Social attitude toward children. 
See Child; Children; Education. 

Social ‘conditions. See Industrial 
Revolution. 

Social evils, origin of, 53. See also 
Divorce. 

Social and emotional factors in 
nursery school procedure, 306 f.; 
adjustment of, 351. 

Social-moral training, in infant 
schools, 87 ff.; in Cremona, 89; 
discussion of, 280 ff. See Educa- 
tion; Infant schools; Nursery 
schools. 

Society of Friends, infant school 
established by, at Spitalfields, 
64; mentioned, 84. 

Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, catechet- 
ical schools of, 367 «charity 
schools of, 38; aims Of 39. — 

Spartans, attitude toward ckil- 
dren, 10; education of ‘children 
among the, 13 f. 
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Spencer, F. C., on family training 
among Pueblos, 7, 8. 
Spencer, Herbert, on status of 


child in primitive family, 
4 fF. 
Standards. See Education, ob- 


jectives of, 228. 

Standard of living, 243 f. See Gary 
Study. 

Stecher, Lorle I. See Baldwin. 

Stevenson, Matilda Coxe, on 
family training among Zuni 
Indians, 8. 

Stevinson, Emma, on education 
of mothers, 271, 276. 

Stimulants, use of for young 
children, 120, 247. 

Stutsman, Rachel, performance 
tests of, footnote, 211. 

Struve, Christian Augustus, on 
Rousseau, 122, 131 f.; mentioned, 
133; on infant mortality, 135; 
criticism of, 136; on causes of 
fear, 137; on damaging results of 
fear, 138; on treatment of fear, 
139; on original nature of 
children, 140. 

Sumner, William Graham, on 
origin of the family, 1. 

Supplementary incomes, 244 f.; 
allowances as, 259 f.; mothers’ 
pensions as, 260 ff.; minimum 
wage scale in relation to, 262; 
graduated wage scale in relation 
to, 262. 


Tasmanians, parental affection 
among, 5. 
Teachers. See Nursery schools; 


Infant schools; Kindergarten; 
Nursery school teacher. 

Teachers’ Conference at Rudol- 
stadt, Germany, 168 f. 


Temple, Alice, as leader in pro- 
gressive kindergarten movement, 
179. 

Tertullian on abortion and 
fanticide, 16. 

Thom, D. A., on analysis of be- 
havior problems, 222; on im- 
portance of preschool age, 231. 

Thomas, as author of Source Book 
for Social Origins, 8. 

Thorndike, Edward L., on original 
endowment, 194; 195; on moral 
status of individual, 194 (see also 
footnote); influence of, on de- 
velopment of objective method 
of psychological study, 310. 

“ Tischreden,’ on early education 
of Martin Luther, 20. 

Titchener, footnote, 225. 

Todd, Arthur James, on origin of 
family, 1; on status of children 
among the Yakuts, 8. 

Treatises on child care, nineteenth 
century, common points of view 
summarized, 141 f. 

Training. See Mental training; 
Parental training; Normal train- 
ing; Religious training. 

Transfer of training, 187. 

Transference, emotional, 220 f. 

Tyson, Francis, on supplemental 
income, 244 f.; on value of 
social case-work, 260; referred to, 
261; on mothers’ pensions, 262. 

Tyson, Helen Glenn, referred to, 
259, footnote, 359; on status of 
day nurseries in Pennsylvania, 
325; mentioned, 361. 


United States Census Bureau, sta- 
tistics of: on married women en- 
gaged in gainful occupations, 249 
f.; on divorce, 253. 
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United States Children’s Bureau. 
See Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tions. 

United States Women’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 27, on women 
engaged in gainful occupations, 
250 f. 

Under - nourishment, of school 
children in the United States, 
237% 

Universal education. See footnote, 
109. 


Vaccination, 141. 

Vanderwalker, Nina, on “The 
Kindergarten in American Edu- 
cation,” 170. 

Van Liew, Charles C., encouraged 
development of progressive 
kindergarten, 179. 

Vassar College, report of the presi- 
dent of, on Euthenics course, 
264. 


Wages, in manufactories of Phila- 
delphia (1921), 243. 

Waterland, Daniel, on religious 
education of children, 25; on 
education of children as future 
citizens, 32; on charity school 
education, 38. 

Watson, John B. on elimination of 
children’s fears, 139; on emo- 
tional development of the child, 
205 f.; on methods of psycho- 
logical study, footnote, 210 f. 

Watson, J. B., and Watson, R. B., 
on experiments with young in- 
fants, 203, 204. 

Wesley, John. 
John Wesley.” 

Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
comments of, on Infant Educa- 


See “Works of 


tion, by Wilderspin, 47; approval 
by, of Wilderspin’s proposal re- 
garding infant schools, 50. 

Westminster Confession, on doc- 
trine of original sin, 21; men- 
tioned, 22. 

Wheeler, Olive A., as author of 
The Mind of the Child, 284; 
theory advanced by, concerning 
emotional life, 284-85; men- 
tioned, 286. 

White, Edna, plan of, for Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School, 298. 
White, William A., on adjustment 
of individual to his environment, 
224; on origin of mental state, 
225 (see also footnote) ;on method 
of modern psychiatry, 225 f.; on 
value of association of children 
of like ages, 344 (see also foot- 
note); on importance of whole- 

some environment, 359. 

Wilderspin, Samuel, on need for 
infant schools, 46 f.; criticisms 
of infant education, 47; on bene- 
fits of infant schools, 50, 78; 
school of, at Spitalfields, 64; on 
reasons for establishment of 
infant schools, 68 f., 79; com- 
ments upon his work, 69 f.; men- 
tioned in footnote, 73, 3573; on 
educability of infants, 74; on 
infant school education as a 
preventive of crime, 76; on 
parent-child relationship, 81 f.; 
on physical hygiene, 82; on 
human nature, 85 f.; on moral 
training in infant schools, 90; 
on intellectual training ip infant 
schools, 92 f.; on cbject lessons, 
gz f.; on religious training, 95. 

Williams, Frankwood, on need for 
training for parenthood, 254. 
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Winslow. See Berridge. 
Winthrop, John, on attitude to- 
ward death of children, 27 f. 
Women, employment of, in fac- 
tories, 41; as educators, 162 f.; 
education of, 162 f.; engaged in 
gainful occupations, 249 ff.; as 
wage-earning mothers, 251 ff.; 
need of, for professional in- 

terests, 360. 

Wood, Thomas D., on under- 
nourishment of school children 
in the United States, 237; on 
physical condition of preschool 
children, 241. 

Woodbury on infant mortality 
among children of wage-earning 
mothers, 252. 

Woolley, Helen Thompson, on 
rapidity of learning in early 
years, 204; on the testing of 
young children, 211 f.; her per- 
sonality studies of three-year- 
old children, 214 ff.; on com- 
parison of Merrill-Palmer with 
nursery schools at Iowa City, 
298 f.; on the organization of 
the Merrill - Palmer Nursery 
School, 298; referred to in foot- 
note, 301; on function of nur- 
sery schoolteacher, 345; on phys- 
ical development of nursery 
school children, 349 f.; on be- 


havior probelms in the nursery 
school, 350; on nursery schools 
as an agency for parental edu- 
cation, 357; on nursery school 
as agency for pre-parental train- 
ing, 358; on public responsibility 
for education of children, 367. 

Works of John Wesley, on early 
education of children, 22. 

World War, effect upon child 
hygiene of, 191 f. 

Wright, Helen, study of Chicago 
children in day nurseries, 314; 
on standards of day nurseries, 
316; on nutrition in day nur- 
series, 317 f. See also footnote, 
318. 

Wundt, Hall’s criticisms of, foot- 
note, 208; mentioned in foot- 
note, 225. 


Yakuts, attitude toward children 
OLB teh OE 

Yverdun, Pestalozzi’s school at, 
footnote, 154 f. 


Zeller, August, as German disciple 
of Pestalozzi, 153. 

Zuni Indians, early child training 
among, 6, 8, 12; parental train- 
ing, among, 7. 

Zunser, Charles, on effect of di- 
vorce upon children, 253. 
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